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CHAPTER Vm. 

HISTORY OF MATHBMATIC4L AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
FROM 1600 TO 1650. 



Sect. L 

Invention of logarithms hj Napier — New geometry of Kepler and GtTalierl -* 
Algebra — Harriott — Descartei — Astronomy — • Kepler — Galileo — Go- 
pemican system begins to prevail — Cartesian theory of the world — Mecha- 
nical discoveries of Galileo — Descartes — Hydrostatics — Optics. 

1. In the second volume of this work we have followed the 
progress of mathematical and physical science down to the 
close of the sixteenth century. The ancient geometers had done 
80 much in their own province of lines and figures, that little 
more of importance could be effected, except by new methods 
extending the limits of the science, or derived from some other 
source of invention. Algebra had yielded a more abmidant 
harvest to the g^ius of the sixteenth century ; yet something 
here seemed to be wanting to give that science a character of 
utility and reference to general truth ; nor had the formulas of 
letters and radical signs that perceptible beauty which^ften wins 
us to delight in geometrical theorems of as little apparent use- 
fulness in their results. Meanwhile the primary laws, to which 
all mathematical reasonings, in their relation to physical science, 
must be accommodated, lay hidden, or were erroneously con- 
ceived; and none of these sciences, with the exception of astro- 
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2 LITERATURE OF EUROPE 

nomy, were beyond their mere infancy, either as to observation 
or tlioory («). 

2. Astronomy, cultivated in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century with much industry and success, was repressed, among 
other more insuperable obstacles, by the laborious calculations 
it required. The trigonometrical tables of sines, tangents and 
secants, if they were to produce any tolerable accuracy in astro- 
nomical observation, must be computed to six or seven places 
of decimals, upon which the regular processes of multiplication 
and division were perpetually to be employed. The consump- 
tion of time, as well as risk of error which this occasioned, was 
a serious evil to the practical astronomer. 

3. Jofen Napier, laird of Merchiston, after setteral attempts to 
diminish this labour by devices of his invention, was happy 
enough to discover his famous method of logarithms. This he first 
published at Edinburgh in 1614 with the title, Logarithmorum 
Canonis Descriptio, seu Arithmeticarum Supputationum Mira- 
bilis Abbreviatio. He died in 1618, and in a posthumous edition, 
intitled Mirifici Logarith^norum Canonis Descriptio, 1618, the 
method of construction, which had been at first withheld, is 
given; and the system itself^ in consequence perhaps of the 
suggestion of his friend Briggs, underwent some change. 

4. The invention of logarithms is one of the rarest instances 
of sagacity in the history of manl^ind ; and it has been justly no- 
ticed as remarkable, that it issued complete from the mind of its 
author, and has not received any improvement since his time. 
It is hardly necessary to say, that logarithms are a series of 
numbers, arranged in tables parallel to the series of natural 
numbers, and of such a construction, that by adding the loga- 
rithms of two of the latter we obtain the logarithm of their pro- 
duct; by subtracting the logarithm of one number frqm that of 
another we obtain tljat of their quotient. The longest processes 
therefore of multiplication and division are spared, and reduced 
to on^ of mere addition or subtraction. 

5« It has been supposed that an arithmetical fact, said to be 
mentioned by Archimedes, and which is certainly pointed out 
in the work of an early German writer, Michael Stifelius, put 
Napier in th^ right course for this invention. It will at least 
serve to illustrate the principle of togaritbn^ Jitifelius shows 
that if in a geometrical progression, we add the indices of auy 
terms in the series, we shall obtain the index of the products of 
those terms. Thus if we compare the geoinetrical progression^ 
1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, with the arithmetical oae ^hich pumbers 

(«) In this chapter my obligations to thematiqaes, which must be understood to 
Montucia are so continual that I shall make be my principal authority, 
no single reference to his Histoire des Ma- 
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FROM 1600 TO 1650. 3 

the powers of the comrooo ratio, namely, 0,1,2, 3, 4, 6, 6, we 
see that by adding two terms of the Utter progression, as ^ and 
3, to which 4 and 8 correspond in the geometrical series, we 
obtain 5, to which 32, the product of 4 by 8, corresponds ; and 
the quotient would be obtained in a similar manner. But though 
tbis, which becomes self-evident, when algebraical expressions 
are employed for the terms of a series, seemed at the time ra- 
ther a curious property of numbers in geometrical progression, 
it was of little value in facilitating calculation. 

6. If Napier had simply considered numbers in themselves, 
as repetitions of unily, which is their only intelligible definition, 
it does not seem that he could ever have carried this observa- 
tion upon progressive series any farther. Numerically under- 
stood, the terms of a geometrical progression proceed per 
saltum; and in the series 2, 4, 8, 16, it is as unmeaning to say 
that 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, in any possible sense, have a place, or can be 
introduced to any purpose, as that }, 7, 7, 77, or other fractions 
are true numbers at all (a). The case however is widely differ- 
ent when we use numbers as merely the signs of something ca- 
pable of continuous increase or decrease ; of space, of duration, 
of velocity. These are, for our convenience, divided by arbi- 
trary intervals, to which the numerical unit is made to corres- 
pond. But as these intervals are indefinitely divisible, the unit is 
supposed capable of division into fractional parts, each of them 
a representation of the ratio which a portion of the interval 
bears to the whole. And thus also we must see, that as fractions 
of the unit bear a relation to uniform quantity, so all the integral 
numbers, which do not enter into the terms of a geometrical 
progression, correspond to certain portions of variable quantity. 
If a body failing down an inclined plane acquires a velocity at 
one point which would carry it through two feet in a second, 
and at a lower point one which would carry it through four feet 
in the same time, there must, by the nature of a continually ac- 
celerated motion, be some point between these where the velo- 
city might be represented by the number three. Hence wher- 
ever the numbers of a common geometrical series, like 2, 4, 8, 
16, represent velocities at certain intervals, the intermediate 

(a) Few books of arithmetic, or even vocant/sivefractiones, esse quidam uni et 
algebra, as far as I know, draw the reader's nalli quasi intermedios. Sed addo, guod 
attention at the outset to this essential jam transitur ik <txxo ->firoc. Respondetiir 
distinction between discrete and continuous enim non de quot, sed de quanlo. Pertinet 
quantity, which is sure to be overlooked in igitur h»c responsio proprie loquendo, non 
ait their subsequent reasonings. Wallis has tam ad quantitatem discretam, sen nume- 
done it very well ; after stating very clearly rum, quam ad continuam; prout bora sup- 
that there are no proper numbers but ponitur esse quid continuum in partes 
integers, be meets the objection, that frac- divisible, quamvis qnidem harum parlium 
tions are called intermediate numbers ad totum ratio nuineris eiprimaiur. Ma- 
Gonce^o quidem sic responderi posse; thesis Universalis, c. i. 
concedo etiam numeros quos fractos 
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4 LITERATURE OF EUROPE 

numbers will represent velocities at intermediate iotenrala; and 
thu^it may be said that all numbers are terms of a geometrical 
progression, but one which should always be considered as 
what it is— -a progression of continuous, not discrete quantity, 
capable of being indicated by number, but not number itself. 

7. It was a necessary consequence, that if all numbers could 
be treated as terms of a progression, and if their indices could be 
(bund like those pf an ordinary series, thQ method of flnding 
products of terms by addition of indices would be universal. 
The means ths^t Napier adopted for this purpose were surpris- 
ingly ingenious^ but it would be difficult to make them clear to 
those who are likely to require it, especially without the use of 
lines. It may suffice to say that his process was laborious in the 
highest degree, consisting of the interpolation of 6931472 mean 
proportionals between 1 and 2, and repeating a similar and still 
more tedious operation for all prime numbers. The logarithms 
of other numbers were easily obtained, according to the funda- 
mental principle of the invention, by adding their factors. Lo- 
garithms appear to have been so called, because they are the 
sum of these mean ratios, A«y«» u^iB-fttg. , 

8. In the original tables of Napier the logarithm of 10 was 
3.0225850. In those published afterwards (1618), he changed 
this for 1 .0000000, making of course that of 100, 2.0000000, 
and so forth. This construction has been followed since ; but 
those of the first method are not wholly neglected ; they are 
called hyperbolical logarithms, from expressing a property of 
that curve. Napier found a coadjutor well worthy of him in 
Henry Briggs, professor of geometry at Gresham college. It is 
uncertain from which of them the change in the form of loga- 
rithms proceeded. Briggs, in 1618, published a table of loga- 
rithms up to 1000, calculated by himself. This was followed in 
1624 by his greater work, Arithmetica Logarithmica, containing 
the logarithms of all natural numbers as high as 20,000, and 
again from 90,000 to 100,000. These are calculated to fourteen 
places of decimals, thus reducing the error, which, strictly 
speaking, must always exist from the principle of logarilhmical 
construction, to an almost infinitesimal fk^action. He had de- 
signed to publish a second table, with the logarithms of sines 
and tangents to the 100th part of a degree. This he left in a 
considerably advanced state -, and it was published by Gellibrand 
in 1633. Gunter had as early as 1620 given the logarithms of 
sines and tangents on the sexagesimal scale, as far as seven de- 
cimals. Vlacq, a Dutch bookseller, printed in 1628 a translation 
of Briggs's Arithmetica Logarithmica, filling up the interval 
from 20,000 to 90,000 with logarithms calculated to eleven de- 
cimals. He published also in 1633 his Trjgonometrica Artificialis, 
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the most useful work, perhaps, that had appeared, as it incor- 
porated the labours of Briggs and Gellibrand, but with no great 
regard to the latter's fair advantage. Kepler came like a master 
to the subject -, and observing that some foreign mathematicians 
disliked the theory upon which Napier had explained the nature 
of logarithms, as not rigidly geometrical, gave one of his own 
to which they could not object. But it may probably be said 
that the very novelty to which the diseiples of the ancient geo- 
metry were averse, the introduction of the notion of velocity 
into mathematical reasoning, was that which Knked the abstract 
science of quantity with nature, and prepared the way for that 
expansive theory of infinites which bears at once upon the sub- 
tlest truths that can exercise the understanding, and the most 
evident that can fall under the senses. 

&. It was indeed at this time that the modern geometry,, 
which, if it deviates something from the clearness and precision 
of the ancient, has incomparably the advantage over it in its 
reach of application, took its rise. Kepler was the man that led 
the way. He published in 1615 his Nova Stereometria Doliorum, 
a treatise on the capacity of casks. In this he considers the 
various solids which may be formed by the revolution of a 
segment of a conic section round a Une which is not its axis, a 
condition not unfirequent in the form of a cask. Many of the 
problems which he starts he is unable to solve. But what is most 
remarkable in this treatise is that he here suggests the bold 
idea, that a cirele may be deemed to be composed of an infinite 
number of triangles, having their bases in the circumference, 
and their common apex in the centre; a cone, in like manner, 
of infinite pyramids, and a cylinder of infinite prisms (a). The 
ancients had shown, as is well known, that a polygon inscribed 
in a circle, and another described about it, may, by continual 
bisection of their sides, be made to approach nearer to each 
other than any assignable differences. The circle itself lay of 
course between them. Euclid contents himself with saying that 
the circle is greater than ai^y polygon that can be inscribed in 
it, and less than any polygon that can be described about it. 
The method by which- they approximated to the curve space by 
continual increase or diminution of the rectilineal figure was 
called exhaustion, and the space itself is properly called by later 
geometers the limit. As curvilineal and rectilineal spaces cannot 
possiUy be compared by means of superposition, or by showing 
that their several constituent portions could be made to coincide, 
it had long been acknowledged impossible by the best geometers 
to quadvate by a direct proces* any curve surface. But Archir- 



(«) FabroDit Vita Italorum, i. 272. 
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medes had found, as to the parabola, that there was a rectilineal 
space, of which he could indirectly demonstrate that it was 
equal, that is, could not be unequal, to the curve itself. 

10. In this state of the general problem, the ancient methods 
of indeCnite approximation having prepared the way, Kepler 
came to his solution of questions which regarded the capacity 
of vessels. According to Fabroni he supposed solids to consist 
of an inGnite number of surfaces, surfaces of an infinity of lines, 
lines of infinite points (a). If this be strictly true he must have 
left little, in point of invention, for CavalierL So long as geo- 
metry is employed as a method of logic, an exercise of the un- 
derstanding on those modifications of quantity which the ima- 
gination cannot grasp, such as points, lines, infinites, it must 
appear almost an offensive absurdity to speak of a circle as a 
polygon with an infinite number of sides. But when it becomes 
the handmaid of practical art, or even of physical science, there 
can be no other objection, than always arises from incongruity 
and incorrectness of language. It has been found pos^ble to 
avoid the expressions attributed to Kepler; but they seem to 
denote in fact nothing more than those of Euclid or Archimedes \ 
that the difference between a magnitude and its limit may be 
regularly diminished, till without strictly vanishing it becomes 
less than any assignable quantity, and may consequently be 
disregarded in reasoning upon actual bodies. 

11. Galileo, says Fabroni, trod in the steps of Kepler, and in 
his first dialogue on mechanics, when treating on a cylinder cut 
out of an hemisphere, became conversant with indivisibles 
( familiarem habere ccepit cum indivisibilibus usum). But in that 
dialogue he confused the metaphysical notions of divisible quan- 
tity, supposing it to be composed of unextended indivisibles ; 
and not venturing to affirm that infinites could be equal or 
unequal to one another, he preferred to say, that words denot- 
ing equality or excess could only be used as to finite quantities. 
In his fourth dialogue on the centre of gravity, he comes back 
to the exhaustive method of Archimedes 'b), 

12. Cavalieri, professor of mathematics at Bologna, the gene- 
rally reputed father of the new geometry, though Kepler seems 
to have so greatly anticipated him, had completed his method 
of indivisibles in 1626. The book was not published till 1635. 
His leading principle is that solids are composed of an infinite 
number of surfaces placed one above another as their indivisible 

(a) Idem qnoque solida cogitavit ex demonslrationum circuitu» ac roethodus 

inftnito Dumero superficierum existere, inter se comparandi flguras circumscripta s 

superficies aatem ex Ilneig infini tig ac llneis m inscriptas iis planis aut solidis, que 

ex infinitis punctis. Ostendit ipse quaotam mensuranda essent, ita declinarentur. Ibid. 
ea ratione brevior fieri via possit ad vera (A) Fabroni, Vil« Italorum, i. 272. 
quaedam capta difficiliora, cum antiqaarum 
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elements. Surfaces are formed in like manner by lines, anit 
lines by points. This however he asserts with some excuse and 
explanation ; declaring that he does not use the words so strictly, 
as td have it supposed that divisible quantities truly and literally 
consist of indivisibles, but that the ratio of solids is the same 
as that of an inShite number of surfaces, and that of surfaces the 
same as of an infinite number of lines -, and to put an end to 
cavil, he demonstrated that the same consequences would follow 
if a method should be adopted, borrowing nothing from the 
consideration of indivisibles («'. This explanation Seetns to have 
been given after bis method had been attacked by Guldin 
in 16^. 

13. It was a main object of Cavalieri*s geometry to demon- 
strate the proportions of different solids. This is partly done by 
Euclid, but generally in an indirect manner. A cone, according 
to Cavalieti, is composed of an infinite number of circles de- 
creasing from the base to the summit, a cylinder of an ihOnite 
number of equal circles. He seeks therefore the ratio of the sum 
of all the former to that of all the latter. The method of summing 
an infinite series of terms in arithmetical progression was already 
known. The diameters of the circles in the cone decreasing 
uniformly were in arithmetical progression, and the circles 
would be as their squares. He found that when the number of 
terms is infinitely great, the sutn of all the squares described on 
lines in arithmetical pi^ogression is exa<illy one third of the 
greatest square multiplied by the number of terms. Hence the 
cone is one third of a cylinder of the same base and altitude, and 
the same may be shown of other solids. 

14. This bolder geometry was now very generally applied in 
diflicult investigations. A proof was given in the celebrated 
problems relaftive to the cycloid, which served as a test of skill 
to the mathematicians of that age. The cycloid is the curve 
described by a point inf a circle, while it makes one revolution 
along an horizontal base, as in the case of a carriage wheel. It 
was far more difficult to determine its area. It was at first taken 
for the segment of a circle. Galileo considered it, but with no 

(fl) Non eo rigor« a se voces adMberi, a<s I( n'MC aocim ctft dam la gtem^rie des 
si dividus quamitaies vera ae proprie ex iDttiTUibles, qu'on ne poiase tecikmenl 
indivisihilibus exislerent; venimlamen id rWuire A la forme anclenoe de d^mooilra- 
Bibi doHtaxat ▼eHe, ut proportto soHdorum tioo. Ainsi, c'esl s'arrtter A Ticorce que de 
eadem esset ac ratio superficieram omnium ehictner sur !e mot d'indiviifbiM. II cat 
numero infinitarum, et proportio superfl- impropresiron fcut, mais il tfen r^aulte 
cieram eadem ac ilia infiaitaruAi Unearum : aucun danger pour la giom^trie ; et loin de 
deniqoe ut omnia, qua contra diei poterant, dondoire k I'erreur, cette n^li«de, ad con- 
in radice prccideret, demonalravit, easdem traire, a m utile poor cttelndre A dea v^ri- 
oranino consecationes erui, si method! aut t^s qui avoient ecbapp^ josqu'alors aux 
raiiones adtiiberenior omnino dlreras, qua efforts des g^om^tr^. Ifentucla, vol. ii. 
nihil al> indiTisiUlium conaideratione pen- p. 3». 
d^rent. Fabronl. 
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success. Mersenne, who was also unequal to the problem, 
suggested it to a v^ry good geometer, Roberval, who after 
some years, in 1634, demonstrated that the area of the cycloid 
is equal to thrice the area of the generating circle. Mersenne 
communicated this discovery to Descartes, who, treating the 
matter as easy, sent a short demonstration of bis own. Od 
Roberval's intimating that be had ))een aided by a knowledge 6f 
the solution,, Descartes found out the tangents of the curve, and 
challenged Roberval and Fermat to do the same. Fermat suc- 
ceeded in this; but Roberval could not achieve the problem, in 
which Galileo also and Cavalieri failed ; though it seems to have 
been solved afterwards by Viviani. *' Such," says Montucla, 
" was the superiority of Descartes over all the geometers 61 his 
age, that questions which most perplexed them cost him but 
an ordinary degree of attention." In this problem of the 
tangents (and it might not perhaps have been worth while to 
mention it otherwise in so brief a sketch) Descartes made use 
of the principle introduced by Kepler, considering the curve as 
a polygon of an infinite number of sides, so that an infinitely 
small arc is equal to its chord. The cycloid has been called by 
Montucla the Helen of geometers. This beauty was at least the 
cause of war, and produced a long controversy. The Italians 
claim the original invention as their own ; but Montucla seems 
to have vindicated the right of France to every solution im- 
portant in geometry. Nor were the friends of Roberval and 
Fermat disposed to acknowledge so much of the exclusive right 
of Descartes as was challenged by his disciples. Pascal, in his 
history of the cycloid, enters the lists on the side of RobervaU 
This was not published till 1668. 

15. Without dwelling more minutely on geometrical treatises 
of less importance, though in themselves valuable, such as that 
of Gregory St. Vincent in 1647, or the Cyclometricus of Wille- 
brod Snell in 1621, we come to the progress of analysis during 
this period. The works of Vieta, it may be observed, were 
chiefly published after the year 1600. They left, as must be 
admitted,, not much in principle for the more splendid gene-* 
ralizations of Harriott and Descartes. It is not unlikely, that the 
mere employment of a more perfect notation would have led 
the acute mind of Vieta to truths which seem to us who are ac« 
quainted with them but a little beyond what he discovered. 

16. Briggs, in bis Arithmetica Logarithmica, was the first 
who clearly showed what is called the Binomial Theorem, or a 
compendious method, of involution, by means of the necessary 
order of co-efflcients in the successive powers of a binomial 
quantity. Cardan bad partially, and Vieta much more clearly^ 
seen this, nor was it likely to escape one SQ observant of 
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algebraic relations as the latter. Albert Girard, a Dutchman, in 
his Invention Nouvelle en Algebre, 1629, conceived a better 
notion of negative roots than his predecessors. Even Vieta had 
not paid attention to them in any solution. Girard however not 
only assigns their form, and shows that in a certain class of 
cubic equations there must always be one or two of this de- 
scription, but uses this remarkable expression : ^' A negative 
solution means in geometry that the minus recedes as the plus 
advances (a)." It seems manifest that till some such idea sug- 
gested itself to the minds of analysts, the consideration of 
negative roots, though they could not possibly avoid perceiving 
their existence, would merely have confused their solutions. It 
cannot therefore be surprising that not only Cardan and Vieta, 
but Harriott himself, should have disregarded them. 

17. Harriott, the companion of Sir Walter Raleigh in Virgi- 
nia, and the friend of the Earl of Northumberland, in whose 
house be spent the latter part of his life, w^as destined to make 
the last great discovery in the pure science of algebra. Though 
he is mentioned here aftdr Girard, since the Artis Analytics 
Praxis was not published till 1631, this was ten years after the 
author's death. Harriott arrived at a complete theory of the ge- 
nesis of equations, which Cardan and Vieta had but partially 
conceived. By bringing all the terms on one side, so as to make 
them equal to zero, he found out that every unknown quantity 
in an equation has as many values as the index of its powers in 
the first term denotes ; and that these values, in a necessary se- 
quence of combuoations, form the coefficients of the succeeding 
terms into which the decreasing powers of the unknown quan- 
tity enter, as they do also, by their united product, the last or 
known term of the equation. This discovery facilitated the solu- 
tion of equations, by the necessary composition of their terms 
which it displayed. It was evident, for example, that each root 
of an equation must be a factor, and consequently a divisor, of 
the last term (6). 

18. Harriott introduced the use of small letters instead of 
capitals in algebra-, he employed vowels for qnknown, conso- 
nants for known quantities, and joined them to express their 
product (c). There is certainly not much in this; but its evident 

(«) La solution par moini t'explique en Harriott hnt what be is allowed to have 

gtom^trie en r^trogradant, et le moins re- deserved. Monlucia Jastly observes, that 

cale odi le plus avance. Montuola, p. ii3. Harriott very rarely makes an equation 

i6) Harriott's book is a thin folio of 180 equal to aero, by bringing all the quantities 

pages, with very little betides eiamples; to one side of the equation, 

for his principles are shortly and obscurely (e) Oughtred, in his Clavis Hatbematica* 

laid down. Whoever is the author of the published in 16S1, abbreviated the rules of 

preface to this work cannot be said to have VieU, though he still used capital letters, 

suppressed or extenuated the merits of He also gives succinctly the praxis of 

Vieta, or to have claimed any thing for algebra, or the elementary ruleswe find in 
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convenience renders it wonderful that it should have been re- 
served for so late an era. Wallis, in his History of Algebra, 
ascribes to Harriott a long list of discoveries, which have been 
reclaimed for Cardan and Vieta, the great founders of the higher 
algebra, by Cossali and Montucla (a). The latter of these writers 
has been charged, even by foreigners, with similar injustice to- 
wards our countryman ^ and that he has been provoked by what 
he thought the unfairness of Wallis to something like a depre- 
ciation of Harriott, seems as dear as that he has himself robbed 
Cardan of part of his due credit in swelling the account of 
Vieta's discoveries. From the general integrity, however, of 
Montuela's writings, I am much inclined to acquit him of any 
wilful partiality. 

19. Harriott had shown what were the hidden laws of alge- 
bra, as the science of symbolical notation. But one man^ the 
pride of France, and wonder of his contemporaries, was des- 
tined to flash light upon the labours of the analyst, and to point 
out what those symbols, so darkly and painfally traced, and 
resulting commonly in irrational or even impossible forms, 
might represent and explain. The use of numbers, or of letter* 
denoting numbers, for lines and recfangtes capable of division 
into aliquot parts, had long been too obvious to be ovierloofced, 
and is only a compendious abbreviation of geometrical prcof. 
The next step made was the perceiving that irrational ifimnbers, 
as they are called, represent incommensurable quantities /that 
is, if unity be taken for the side of a square, the square-root of 
two will represent its diagonal. Gradually the appficatiow of nu- 
nfierrcal and algebraical calculation to the solution 6f problems 
respecting magnitude became more frequent and riftSned (h). It 
is certain however that no one before Descartes has employed 
algebraic formulae in the construction of curves •, that is, had 
taught the inverse process, not only how to express diagrams 
by algebra, but how to turn algebra into diagrams. The ancient 
geometers, he observes, were scrupulous about using the lan- 
guage of arithmetic in geometry, which could only proceed from 
their not perceiving the relation between the two ; and thfe has 
produced a great deal of obscurity and embarrassment in sortie 
of their demonstrations (c). 

20. The principle which Descartes establishes is that every 
curve, of those wtjich are called geometrical, has its funda- 
mental equation expressing the constant relation between the 

our common books, which, Iftougb what Harriotfonh«Bfo«raphiaBritaiinica. Wallis 

are now first learned, were, from the sin- however does not suppress the honour due 

gular course of algebraical history, dis- to Vicla quite as much as is intimated by 

covered late. They are however given also Montucla. 

by Harriott. Wailisii Algebra. (6) See note in Vol. ii. p. 275. 

(rt) These may be found in the article («) OEuvres de Descartes, v. 323. 
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absciss and the ordinate. Thus Ihe rectangle under the abscisses 
of a diameter of the circle is equal to the square of the ordinate, 
and the other conic sections, as well as higher curves, have 
each their leading property, which determines their nature, and 
shows bow they may be generated. A simple equation can only 
express the relation of straight lines; the solution of a quadratic 
must be found in one of the four conic sections ; and the higher 
powers of an unknown quantity lead to curves of a superior 
order. The beautiful and extensive theory developed by Des- 
cartes in this short treatise displays a most consummate felicity 
of genius. That such a man, endowed with faculties so original, 
should have encroached on the just rights of others, is what we 
can only believe with reluctance. 

21. It must however be owned that, independently of the 
suspicions of an unacknowledged appropriation of what others 
bad thought before him, which unfortunately hang over all the 
writings of Descartes, he has taken to himself the whole theory 
of Harriott on the nature of equations in a manner which, if it 
is not a remarkable case of simultaneous invention, can only be 
reckoned a very unwarrantable plagiarism. For not only he 
does not name Harriott, but he evidently introduces the subject 
as an important discovery of his own, and in one of his letters 
asserts his originality in the most positive language (n). StiH it 
is quite possible that, prepared as the way had been by Vieta, 
and gifted as Descartes was with a wonderfully intuitive acute- 
Bess in all mathematical reasoning, he may in this, as in other 
instances, have struck out the whole theory by himself. Mon- 

(o) Taut s'm faut que les chases que en ait tant su que je pensois, nooobsUnt 

j'ai terites puissent «tre ais^ment tir^s de qa'il mt fort habile. This is in a letter to 

Viele, qu'au contraire ce qui est cause que Mersenoe in 1637. OEuvres de Descartes, 

men Traits est diffieile k entendre, c'est que toI. vi. p. 300. 

j'ai tdoh« i n'y rien mettre que ce que J'ai The charge of plagiarism from Harriott 
cm n'avoir point 6t^ su ni par lui ni par was brought against Descartes in his life- 
aocon autre; comme on peul Toir si on time rRoberral, when an English gentleman 
confireceqaeyai^critdunombre des ra- showed him the Artis Analytics Praiis, 
cines qui sont en cbaqoe Equation, dans la exclaimed eagerly » II I'a vu ! il I'a vu .' It is 
page 3712, qui est Tendroit oA Je commence also a very suspicious circumstance, if 
h donner les r^les de mon aig6bre, avec ce true, as it appears to be, that Descartes was 
que Vi^te en a ^crit tout k la fin de son in England the year (I63i) that Harriott's 
livre, De Emendatione £qoationum; car work appeared. Carcavi, a friendofRobel'- 
OB verra que je le determine gtodralemeot val, in a letter to Descartes in 1649, plainly 
en toutes Equations, au lieu que lui n'en intimates to him that he has only copied 
ayant donnd que quelques exemples parll- Harriott as lo the nature of equations, 
cullers, dont il fait tontefois si grand 4tat OEuvrev de Descartes, vol. x. p. 373. To 
qu'il a '?ouia conclure son livre par lA, il a this accusation Descartes made no reply, 
montr^ qull ne le ponvoil determiner en See Biographia Britannica, art. Harriott, 
general. El ainsi j'ai commence otili il avolt The Biographie Uniferselle uafairiy sup- 
achevd, ce que j'ai fait toutefois sans y presses all mention of this, and laboors to 
penser; car j'ai plusteuilleld Vi^te depuis depreciate Harriott, 
que j'ai re^u votre derniAre , que je n'avois See Leibnili's catalogue of the supposed 
jamais fait auparavanl, I'ayaut trouv^ ici thefts of Descartes in Vol. iii. p. 155. of 
par hasard enlre les mains d'un de mes Ibis work. 
amis ; el enlre nous, je ne trouve pas qu'il ^.^^^.^^^ ^^ LjOOglC 
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tucia extols tbe algebra of Descartes, that is, so much of it as 
can be fairly claimed for him without any precursor, very 
highly ; and some of his inventions in the treatment of equations 
have long been current in book^ on that science. He was the 
first who showed what were called impossible or imaginary 
roots, though he never assigns them, deeming them no quanti- 
ties at all. He was also perhaps the first who fully understood 
negative roots, though he still retains the appellation, false roots, 
which is not so good as Harriott's epithet, privative. According 
to his panegyrist, he flrst pointed out that in every equation (the 
terms being all on one side) which has no imaginary roots, 
there are as many changes of signs as positive roots, as many 
continuations of them as negative. 

22. The geometer next in genius to Descartes, and perhaps 
nearer to him than to any third, was Fermat, a man of various 
acquirements, of high rank in the parliament of Toulouse, and 
of a mind incapable of envy, forgiving of detraction, and de- 
lighting in truth, with almost too much indifference to praise. 
Tbe works of Fermat were not published till long after his death 
in 1665 ; but his frequent discussions with Descartes, by the 
intervention of their common correspondent Mersenne, render 
this place more appropriate for the introduction of his name. 
In these controversies Descartes never behaved to Fermat with 
the respect due to his talents ; in fact, no one was ever more 
jealous of his own pre-eminence, or more unwilling to acknow- 
ledge the claims of those who scrupled to follow him implicitly, 
and who might in any manner be thought rivals of his fame. 
Yet it is this unhappy temper of Descartes which ought to 
render us more unwilling to credit the suspicions of his designed 
plagiarism from the discoveries of others \ since this, combined 
with his unwillingness to acknowledge their merits, and af- 
fected ignorance of their writings, would form a character we 
should not readily ascribe to a man of great genius, and whose 
own writings give many apparent indications of sincerity and 
virtue. But in fact there was in this age a great probability of 
simultaneous invention in science, from developing principles 
that had been partially brought to light. Thus Roberval dis- 
covered the same method of indivisibles as Cavalieri, and Des- 
cartes must equally have been led to his theory of tangents by 
that of Kepler. Fermat also, who was in possession of his prin- 
cipal discoveries before the geometry of Descartes saw the light> 
derived from Kepler his own celebrated method, de maximis 
et minimis I a method of discovering the greatest or least value 
of a variable quantity, such as the ordinate of a curve. It de- 
pends on the same principle as that of Kepler. From this he 
deduced a rule for drawing tangents to curves different from 
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that of Descartes. This led to a controversy between the two 
geometers, carried on by Descartes, who yet is deemed to have 
been in the wrong, with his usual quickness of resentment. Se- 
veral other discoveries, both in pure algebra and geometry, illus- 
trate the name of Fermat (<?). 

23. The new geometry of Descartes was not received with 
the universal adn\iration it deserved. Besides its conciseness 
and the inroad it made on old prejudices as to geometrical me- 
thods, the general boldness of the author's speculations in phy- 
sical and metaphysical philosophy, as well as his indiscreet tem- 
per, disinclined many who ought to have appreciated it ; and it 
was in his own country, where he had ceased to reside, that 
Descartes had the fewest admirers. Roberval made some objec- 
tions to his rival's algebra, but with little success. A commen- 
tary on the treatise of Descartes by Schooten, professor of geo- 
metry at Leyden, first appeared in 1649. 

24. Among those who devoted themselves ardently and suc- 
cessfully to astronomical observations at the end of the sixteenth 
century, was John Kepler, a native of Wirtemburg, who had 
already shown that he was likely to inherit the mantle of Tycho 
Brahe. He published some astronomical treatises of compara- 
tively small importance in the first years of the present period. 
But in 1609 he made an epoch in that science by his Astronomia 
Nova utrfXtynrtfy Or Commentaries on the Planet Mars. It had 
been always assumed that the heavenly bodies revolve in cir- 
cular orbits round their centre, whether this were taken to be 
the sun or the earth. There was, however, an apparent eccen- 
tricity or deviation from this circular motion, which it had been 
very difficult to explain, and for this Ptolemy had devised his 
complex system of epicycles. No planet showed more of this 
eccentricity than Mars ; and it was to Mars that Kepler turned 
his attention. After many laborious researches he was brought 
by degrees to the great discovery, that the motion of the planets, 
among which, having adopted the Copernican system, he rec- 
koned the earth, is not performed in circular but in elliptical 
orbits, the sun not occupying the centre but one of the foci of 
the curve ; and, secondly, that it is performed with such a 
varying velocity, that the areas described by the radius vector, 
or line which joins this focus to the revolving planet, are al- 
ways proportional to the times. A planet, therefore, moves less 
rapidly as it becomes more distant from the sun. These are the 
first and second of the three great laws of Kepler. The third 
was not discovered by him till some years afterwards. He tells 
us himself that, on the 8th of May, 1618, after long toil in in- 

(«) A good article on Fermat, by M. Maurice, will be fouod in the Biographia 
Universelle. 
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vestigating the proportion of the periodic times of the planetary 
movements to their orbits, an idea struck his mind, whicii, 
chancing to make a mistake in the calculation, he soon rejected. 
But a week after returning to the subject, he entirely established 
his grand discovery, that the squares of the times of revolution 
are as the cubes of the mean distances of the planets. This was 
first made known to the world in his Mysterium Cosmographi- 
cum, published in 1619 ^ a work mingled up with many strange 
effusions of a mind far more eccentric than any of the planets 
with which it was engaged. In the Epitome Astronomiae Co- 
pernicanae, printed the same year, be endeavours to deduce this 
law from bis theory of centrifugal forces. He had a very good 
insight into the principles of universal gravitation, as an attribute 
of matter*, but several of his assumptions as to the laws of 
motion are not consonant to truth. There seems indeed to have 
been a considerable degree of good fortune in the discoveries 
of Kepler; yet this may be deemed the reward of his indefati- 
gable laboriousness, and of the ingenuousness with which he 
renounced any hypothesis that he could not reconcile with his 
advancing knowledge of the phenomena. 

25. The appearance of three comets in 1619 called once more 
the astronomers of Europe to speculate on the nature of those 
anomalous bodies. They still passed for harbingers of worldly 
catastrophes ; and those who feared them least could not inter- 
pret their apparent irregiflarity. Galileo, though Tycho Brahe 
had formed a juster notion, unfortunately took them for atmo- 
spheric meteors. Kepler, though he brought them from the far 
regions of space, did not suspect the nature of their orbits, and 
thought that, moving in straight lines, they were finally dis- 
persed and came to nothing. But a Jesuit, Grassi, in a treatise, 
De Tribus Cometis, Rome, 1618, had the honour of explaining 
what had baffled Galileo, and first held them to be planets mov- 
ing in vast ellipses round the sun (a). 

26. But long before this time the name of Galileo had become 
immortal by discoveries which, though they would certainly 
have soon been made by some other, perhaps far inferior, 
observer, were happily reserved for the most philosophical 
genius of the age. Galileo assures us that, having heard of the 
invention of an instrument in Holland which enlarged the size 
of distant objects, but knowing nothing of its construction, he 
began to study the theory of refractions till he found by experi- 
ment, that by means of a convex and concave glass in a tube he 
could magnify an object threefold. He was thus encouraged to 
make another which magnified thirty times ; and this he exhi- 

(o) The Biographie UniTerselle, art. Grassi, ascribes this opinion to Tycho. 
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bited in the autumn of 1609 to the inhabitants of Venice. Hav- 
ing made a present of his Grst telescope to the senate, who 
rewarded him with a pension, he soon constructed another ; and 
in one of the flrst nights of January 1610, directing it towards 
the moon, was astonished to see her surface and edges covered 
with inequalities. These he considered to be mountains, and 
judged by a sort of measurement that some of them must exceed 
those of the earth. His next observation was of the milky way ; 
and this he found to derive its nebulous lustre from myriads of 
stars not distinguishable, through their remoteness, by the un- 
assisted sight of man. The nebul» in the constellation Orion he 
perceived to be of the same character. Before his delight at 
these discoveries could have subsided, he turned his telescope to 
Jupiter, and was surprised to remark three small stars, which, 
in a second night's observation, had changed their places. In 
the, course of a few weeks, he was able to determine by their 
revolutions, which are very rapid, that these are secondary 
planets, the moons or satellites of Jupiter \ and he had added 
a fourth to their number. These marvellous revelations of 
nature he hastened to announce in a work, aptly entitled 
Sidereus Nuncius, published in March 1610. In an age when 
the fascinating science of astronomy had already so much excited 
the minds of philosophers, it may be guessed with what eager- 
ness this intelligence from the heavens was circulated. A few, 
as usual, through envy or prejudice, affected to contemn it. 
But wisdom was justified of her children. Kepler, in his Narratio 
de observatis a se Quatuor Jovis Satellitibus, 1610, confirmed 
the discoveries of Galileo. Peiresc,.an inferior name, no doubt, 
but deserving of every praise for his zeal in the cause of know- 
ledgCy having with difficulty procured a good telescope, saw the 
four satellites in November, 1610, and is said by Gassendi to 
have conceived at that time the ingenious idea that their occulta- 
tions might be used to ascertain the longitude {a). 

27. This is the greatest and most important of the discoveries 
of Galileo. But several others were of the deepest interest. He 
found that the planet Venus had phases, that is, periodical 
differences of apparent form like the moon ; and that these are 
exactly such as would be produced by the variable reflection of 
the sun's.light on the Copernican hypothesis ; ascribing also the 
faint light on that part of the moon which does not receive the 
rays of the sun, to the reflection from the earth. Called by some 
late writers earth-shine; which, though it had been suggested 
by Maestlin, and before him by Leonardo da Vinci, was not 
generaUy received among astronomers. Another striking phe- 

(o) Gasseadt Vila Pein»cii, p. 77. r^ i 
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nomenon, though he did not see the means of explaifiing it, 
was the triple appearance of Saturn, as if smaller stars were 
conjoined as it were like wings to the planet. This of course 
was the ring. 

28. Meantime the new auxiliary of vision which had revealed 
so many wonders could not lie unemployed in the hands of 
others. A publication by John Fabricius at Wittenberg in July, 
1611, De Maculis in Sole visis, announced a phenomenon in 
oontradiction of common prejudice. The sun had passed for a 
body of liquid flame, or, if thought solid, still in a state of per- 
fect ignition. Kepler had some years before observed a spot, 
which he unluckily mistook for the orb of Mercury in its passage 
over the solar orb. Fabricius was not permitted to claim this 
discovery as his own. Scheiner, a Jesuit, professor of mathe- 
matics at Ingolstadt, asserts in a letter dated 12th of November, 
1611, that he Grst saw the spots in the month of March in that 
year, but he seems to have paid little attention to them before 
that of October. Both Fabricius however and Scheiner may be 
put out of the question. We have evidence, that Harriott ob- 
served the spots on the sun as early as December 8th, 1610. 
The motion of the spots suggested the revolution of the sun 
round its axis, cbmpleted in twenty-four days, as it is now 
determined ; and their frequent alterations of form as well as 
occasional disappearance could only be explained by the hypo- 
thesis of a luminous atmosphere in commotion, a sea of flame 
revealing at intervals the dark central mass of the sun's body 
which it envelopes. 

29. Though it cannot b€^ said, perhaps, that the discoveries 
of Galileo would fully prove the Copernican system of the world 
to those who were already insensible to reasoning from its suffi- 
ciency to explain the phenomena, and from the analogies of 
nature, they served to familiarize the mind to it, and to break 
down the strong rampart of prejudice which stood in its way. 
For eighty years, it has been said, this theory of the earth's 
motion had been maintained without censure *, and it could otily 
be the greater boldness of Galileo in its assertion which drew 
down upon him the notice of the church. But, in these eighty 
years since the publication of the treatise of Copernicus, his pros- 
elytes had been surprisingly few. They were now becoming 
more numerous : several had written on that side ; and Galileo 
had begun to form a school of Copemicans who were spreading 
over Italy. The Lincean society, one of the most useful and re- 
nowned of Italian academies, founded at Rome by Frederic 
Cesi, a young man of noble birth, in 1603, had as a fundamental 
law to apply themselves to natural philosophy ^ and it was im- 
possible that so attractive and rational a system as that of Co-.; 
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pemicus could fail of pleasing an acute and ingenious nation 
strongly bent upon science. The church however had taken 
alarm ^ the motion of the earth was conceived to be as repug- 
nant to Scripture as the existence of antipodes had once been 
reckoned^ and in 1616 Galileo, though respected and in favour 
with the court of Rome, was compelled to promise that he would 
not maintain that doctrine in any manner. Some letters that he 
had published on the subject were put, with the treatise of Co- 
pernicus and other works, into the Index Expurgatorius, where, 
I believe, they still remain {a). 

30. He seems, notwithstanding this, to have flattered himself 
that, after several years had elapsed, he might elude the letter of 
this prohibition by throwing the arguments in favour of the 
Ptolemaic and Copemican systems into the form of a dialogue. 
This was published in 1632 ; and he might, from various cir- 
cumstances, not unreasonably hope for impunity. But his expec- 
tations were deceived. It is well known that he was compelled 
by the Inquisition at Rome, into whose hands he fell, to retract 
in the most solemn and explicit manner the propositions he had 
so well proved, and which he must have still believed. It is un- 
necessary to give a circumstantial account, especially as it has 
been so well done in a recent work, the Life of Galileo, by Mr. 
Drinkwater B^lhune. The papal court meant to humiliate Gali- 
leo, and through him to strike an increasing class of philosophers 
with shame and terror ^ but not otherwise to punish one, of 
whom even the inquisitors must, as Italians, have been proud ; 
his conGnement, though Montucla says it lasted for a year, was 
v«ry short. He continued nevertheleaa. under some restraint for 
the rest of his life, and though ho lived at his own villa near 
Florence, was not permitted to enter the city (b), 

31 . The church was not mistaken in supposing that she should 
intiRiidate the Copernicans, but very much so in expecting to 

(a) Drinkwater'B Life of Galileo. Fabroni, (iSSS). many will tolerale propositions 

ViUe Italorum, vol. i. The former seems inconsistent with orthodoxjf, when they 

to be mistaken in supposing that Galileo did are not brought into immediate juxta-po- 

not endeavour to prove his svstem compa- sition with it. 

tible with Scripture. In a letter to Chris- (b) Fabroni. His Life is written in good 

tina, the Grand Duchess of Tuscany, the Latin, with knowledge and spirit, more 

author (Brenna) of the Life in Fabroni's than Tiraboschi has ventured to display, 

work tells us, he argued very elaborately It appears from some of Grotius's 

for that purpose. In ea videlicet epistolA Epistles, that Galileo had thoughts, about 

pbiloaophus noster iu dissent, at nihil i«35, of seeking the protection of the United 

etiam ab homioibus, qui omnem in sacra- Provinces. But on account of his advanced 

mm literarum studio consumpsissent age he gave this up .- fessus senio constituit 

Ktatem, aut subtilius aut verius aut etiam manere in quibus est locis, et potius qun 

accuralius explicatum expectari potuerit, ibi sunt incommoda pelrpeti, quam male 

p. 118. It seems, in fact, to have been this «tati migrandi onus, et novas parandi 

over-desire to prove bis theory orthodox, amicitias imponere. The very idea shows 

which incensed the church against it. See that he must have deeply felt the restraint 

an extraordinary article on this subject in imposed upon him in his country. Epist. 

the eighth number of the Dublin Review Grot. 407. 446. 
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suppress the theory. Descartes was so astonished at hearing of 
the sentence on Galileo, that he was almost disposed to burn his 
papers, or at least to let no one see them. ^^ I cannot collect," 
he says, '^ that he who is an Italian, and a friend of the pope, as 
I understand, has been criminated on any other account than for 
having attempted to establish the motion of the earth. I know 
that this opinion was formerly censured by some cardinals \ but 
I thought I had since heard that no objection was now made to 
its being publicly taught even at Rome (a)." It seems not at all 
unlikely that Descartes was induced, on this account, to pretend 
a greater degree of difference from Copernicus than he really 
felt, and even to deny, in a certain sense of his own, the ob- 
noxious tenet of the earth's motion (b). He was not without 
danger of a sentence against truth nearer at hand.; Cardinal 
Richelieu having had the intention of procuring a decree of the 
Sorboone to the same effect, which by the good sense of some of 
that society fell to the ground (c). 

32- The progress however of theCopemican theory in Europe, 
if it may not actually be dated from its condemnation at Rome, 
was certainly not at all slower after that time. Gassendi rather 
i^autiously took that side ; the Cartesians brought a powerful 
reinforcement*, Bouillaud and several other astronomers of note 
avowed themselves favourable to a doctrine which, though in 
Italy it lay under the ban of the papal power, was readily saved 
on this side of the Alps by some of the salutary distinctions long 
in use to evade that authority (d). But in the middle of tlie 
seventeenth century and long afterwards, there were noathema- 
ticians of no small reputation, who struggled staunchly for the 
immobility of the earth ; and except so far as Cartesian theories 
might have come in vogue, we have no reason to believe that 
any persons unacquainted with astronomy, either in this country 
or on the continent, had embraced the system of Copernicus. 
Hume has censured Bacon for rejecting it ; but if Bacon had not 
done so, he would have anticipated the rest of his countrymen 
by a ftill quarter of a century. 

33. Descartes, in his new theory of the solar system, aspired 
to explain thie secret springs of nature, while Kepler an4 Galileo 
had merely showed their effects. By what force the heavenly 
bodies were impelled, by what law they were guided, was cer- 
tainly a very different question from tbut of the orbit they 
described or the period of their revolution. Kepler had evidently 
some notion of that universally mutual gravitation which Hooke 

(a) y^L vi. p. 280. : he says here of the (6) Vol. vi. p. so. 

wotion of the eacth, Je confesse que s'il est (e) Montucla, ii. 297. 

tsux, tous les fondemens de ma pbilosophie (</) Id. p. 50. 
ie soDt aussi. 
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saw more clearly, and Newton established on the basis of his 
geoinetry(«). But Descartes rejected this with contempt. "For/' 
he says, " to conceive this we must not only suppose that every 
portion of matter in the universe is animated, and animated by 
several different souls which do not obstruct one another, but 
that those souls are intelligent and even divine ; that they may 
know what is going on in the most remote places, without any 
messenger to give them notice, and that they may exert their 
powers there (ft)." Kepler, who took the world for a Single 
animal, a leviathan that roared in caverns and breathed in the 
ocean-tides, might have found it difficult to answer this, which 
would have seemed no objection at all to Campanella. If Descartes 
himself had t)een more patient towards opinions which he had 
not formed in his own mind, that constant divine agency, to 
which he was, on other occasions, apt to resort, could not but 
have suggested a sufficient explanation of the gravity of matter, 
without endowing it with self-agency. He had however fallen 
upon a complicated and original scheme; the most celebrated 
perhaps, though not the most admirable, of the novelties which 
Descartes brought into philosophy. 

34. In a letter to Mersenne, Jan. 9th, 1630; he shortly states 
that notion of the material universe, which he afterwards 
published in the Principia Philosophiie. " I will tell you," he 
says, "thatl conceive, or rather I can demonstrate, that besides 
the matter which composes terrestrial bodies, there are two other 
kinds ; one very subtle, of which the parts are round or nearly 
round like grains of sand, and this not only occupies the pores 
of terrestrial bodies^ but constitutes the^-substance of all the 
heavens ^ the other incomparably more subtle, the parts of which 
are so small and move with such velocity, that they have no 
determinate figure, but readily take at every instant that which is 
required to fill all the little intervals which the other does not 
occupy (r)." To this hypothesis of a double nether he was driven 
by his aversion to admit any vacuum in nature ; the rotundity of 
the former corpuscles having been produced, as he fancied, by 
their continual circular motions, which had rubbed off their 
angles. This seems at present rather a clumsy hypothesis, but it 
is literally that which Descartes presented to the world. 

36. After having thus filled the universe with different sorts of 
matter, he supposes -that the subtler particles, formed by the 
perpetual rubbing off of the angles of the larger in their progress 

(•) '' If the earth and mooD/' taa M^t, He eomparea the attraction of the ptanets 

''were not retained in their orbits^ they towards the tan to that of heaty hodiea 

would fall one on another, the moon mor- towards the earth. 
ing about tt of the way, the earth the rest, («) Vol. ix. p. SM. 
supposing them equally dense.'' By this (e) Vol. viii.p. 7S. 
attraction of the moon he accounts for tides. r^ ^^^T^ 
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towards sphericity^ increased by degrees till there was a super- 
fluity that was not required to fill up the intervals ^ and this, 
flowing towards the centre of the system, became the sun, a very 
subtle and liquid body, while in like manner the fixed stars were 
formed in other systems. Round these centres the whole mass 
is whirled in a number of distinct vortices, each of which carries 
along with it a planet. The centrifugal motion impels every 
particle in these vortices at each instant to fly off from the sun in 
a straight line ; but it is retained by the pressure of those which 
have already escaped and form a denser sphere beyond it. Light 
is no more than the effect of particles seeking to escape from the 
centre, and pressing one on another, though perhaps without 
actual motion (a). The planetary vortices contain sometimes 
smaller vortices, in which the satellites are whirled round their 
principal. 

36. Such, in a few words, is the famous Cartesian theory,, 
which, fallen in esteem as it now is, stood its ground on the 
continent of Europe, for nearly a century, till the simplicity of 
the Newtonian system, and above all its conformity to the reality 
of things, gained an undisputed predominance. Resides the 
arbitrary suppositions of Descartes, and the various objections 
that were raised against the absolute plenum of space and other 
parts of his theory, it has been urged that his vortices are not 
reconcilable, according to the laws of motion in fluids, with the 
relation, ascertained by Kepler, between the periods and distances 
of the planets -, nor does it appear why the sun should be in the 
focus, rather than in the centre of their orbits. Yet within a few 
years it has seemed not impossible, that a part of his bold con- 
jectures will enter once more with soberer steps into the schools 
of philosophy. His doctrine as to the nature of light, improved 
as it was by Huygens, is daily gaining ground over that of 
Newton -, that of a subtle aether pervading space, which in fact 
is nearly the same thing, is becoming a favourite speculation, if 
we are not yet to call it an established truth ; and the affirmative 
of a proWem, which an eminent writer has started, whether this 
^ther has a vorticose motion round the sun, would not leave us 
very far from the philosophy it has been so long our custom to 
turn into ridicule. 

37. The passage of Mercury over the sun was witnessed by 
Gassei!idi in 1631. This phenomenon, though it excited great 
interest in that age, from its having been previously announced, 

(a) J'ai Muvent ayerti que par la lumi^e propension ; d'odi il est manifeste que selon 

j« n'entendoiB pas tant le mouvement que moi I'on ne doit entendre autre cbose par 

cetteinclinationou propension que cespe- les couieurs qae les dilftrentes vari^l^ 

tils corps ont k se mouvoir, et que co que qui arrivent en ccs propeasions. Vol. vii. 

Je^dirois du mouvement, pour 6lre plus aise- p. 193. 
inent entendu, se devoit rapporter k eette 
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so as to furnish a test of astronomical accuracy, recurs too fre- 
quently to be now considered as of high importance. The 
transit of Venus is much more rare. It occurred on Dec. ^. 
1639, and was then only seen by Horrox, a young Englishman 
of extraordinary mathematical genius. There is reason to as- 
cribe an invention of great importance, though not perhaps of 
extreme difficulty, that of the micrometer, to Horrox. 

38. The satellites of Jupiter and th^ phases of Venus are not 
so glorious in the scutcheon of Galileo as bis discovery of the 
true principles of mechanics. These, as we have seen in the 
former volume, were very imperfectly known till he appeared ^ 
nor had the additions to that science since the time of Archi- 
medes been important. The treatise of Galileo, Delia Scienza 
Mecanica, has been said, I know not on what authority, to 
have been written in 1592. It was not published however till 
1634, and then only in a French translation by Mersenne, the 
original not appearing till 1649. This is chiefly confined to sta- 
tics, or the doctrine of equilibrium ; it was in his dialogues on 
motion, Delia Nuova Scienza, published in 1638, that he deve- 
loped his great principles of the science of dynamics, the moving 
forces of bodies. Galileo was induced to "wriie his treatise on 
mechanics, as he tells us, in consequence of the fruitless at- 
tempts be witnessed in engineers to raise weights by a small 
force, '^ as if with their machines they could cheat nature, 
whose instinct as it were by fundamental law is that no re- 
sistance can be overcome except by a superior force." But as 
one man may raise a weight to the height of a foot by dividing 
it into equal portions, commensurate to bis power, which many 
men could not raise at once, so a weight, which raises another 
greater than itself, may be considered as doing so by successive 
instalments of force, during each of which it traverses as much 
space as a corresponding portion of the larger weight. Hence 
the velocity, of which space uniformly traversed in a given 
time is the measure, is inversely as the masses of the weights; 
and thus the equilibrium of the straight lever is maintained, 
when the weights are invei*sely as their distance from the ful- 
crum. As this equilibrium of unequal weights depends on the 
velocities they would have if set in motion, its law has been 
called the principle of virtual velocities. No theorem has been 
of more important utility to mankind. It is one of those great 
truths of science, wbich combating and conquering enemies 
from opposite quarters, prejudice and empiricism, justify the 
name of philosophy against both classes. The waste of labour 
find expense in machinery would have been incalculably greater 
in modern times, could we imagine this law of nature not to 
have been discovered ; and as their misapplication ^I^JP^^^ 
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their employment in a proper direction, we own in fact to Ga- 
lileo the immense effect which a right application of it has pro- 
duced. It is possible, that Galileo was ignorant of the demon- 
stration given by Stevinus of the law of equilibrium in the 
inclined plane. His own is different ; but he seems only to con- 
sider the case when the direction of the force is parallel to that 
of the plane. 

39. Still less was known of the principles of dynamics than 
of those of statics, till Galileo came to investigate them. The 
acceleration of felling bodies, whether perpendicularly or on 
inclined planes, was evident : but in what ratio this took place, 
no one had succeeded in determining, though many had offered 
conjectures. He showed that the velocity acquired was pro- 
portional to the time frorh the commencement of falling. This 
might now be demonstrated from the laws of motion ; but Ga- 
lileo, who did not perhaps distinctly know them, made use of 
experiment. He then proved by reasoning that the spaces tra- 
versed in falling were as the squares of the times or velocities ; 
that their increments in equal times were as the uneven num- 
bers, 1 , 3, 5, 7, and so forth ; and that the whole space was half 
what would have been traversed uniformly from the beginning 
with the final velocity. These are the great laws of accelerated 
and retarded motion, from which Galileo deduced most im- 
portant theorems. He showed that the time in^hich bodies roll 
down the length of inclined planes is equal to that in which 
they could fall down the height, and in different planes is pro- 
portionate to the height -, and that their acquired velocity is in 
the same ratios. In some propositions he was deceived ^ but the 
science of dynamics owes more to Galileo than to any one phi- 
losopher. The motion of projectiles had never been understood ; 
be showed it to be parabolic; and in this he not only necessarily 
made use of a principle of vast extent, that of compound mo- 
tion, which though it is clearly mentioned in one passage by 
Aristotle (a), and may probably be implied in the mechanical 
reasonings of others, does not seem to have been explicitly laid 
down by modern writers, but must have seen the principle of 
curvilinear deflection by forces acting in infinitely small portions 
of time. The ratio between the times of vibration in pendulums 
of unequal length, had early attracted Galileo's attention. But 
he did not reach the geometrical exactness of which this subject 
is capable (^). He developed a new principle as to the resistance 
of solids to the fracture of their parts, which, though Descartes 
as usual treated it with scorn, is now established in philosophy. 
^' One forms liowever," says Playfair, '* a very imperfect idea of 

,a; Driokwater's Life of Galileo, p. 80. [f>) Fabroni. 
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this phiiosopjher from consideriDg the discoveries and invott- 
tiuns, numerous and splendid as they are, of which he was llie 
undisputed author* It is by following his reasonings, and by 
pursuing the train of bis thoughts, in his own elegant, though 
somewhat diffuse exposition of them, that we become acquainted 
with the fertility of his genius, with the sagacity, penetration, 
and comprehensiveness of bis mind. The service which he ren- 
dered to real knowledge is to be estimated not only from the 
truths which he discovered, but from the errors which he de- 
tected \ not merely from the sound principles which he esta* 
blished, but from the pernicious idols which he overthrew. Of 
all the writers who have lived in an age which was yet only 
emerging from ignorance and barbarism, Galileo has^ most en- 
tirely the tone of true philosophy, and is most free from any 
contamination of the times, in taste, sentiment and opinion (/i)." 
40. Descartes, who left nothing in philosophy untouched, 
turned his acute mind to the science of mechanics, sometimes 
with signal credit, sometimes very unsuccessfully. He reduced 
all statics to one principle, that it requires as much force to 
raise a body to a given height, as to raise a body of double 
weight to half the height. This is the theorem of virtual 
velocities in another form. In many respects he displays a 
jealousy of Galileo, and an unwillingness to acknowledge his 
discoveries, which puts himself often in the wrong. ^'I be- 
lieve," he says, ^' that the velocity of very heavy bodies which 
do not move very quickly in descending increa&es nearly in 
a duplicate ratio -, but I deny that this is exact, and I believe 
that the contrary is the case when the movement is very 
rapid (^)." This recourse to the air's resistance, a circumstance 
of which Galileo was well aware, in order to diminish the 
credit of a mathematical theorem, is unworthy of Descartes ; 
but it occurs more than once in his letters. He maintained 
also, against the theory of Galileo, that bodies do not begin 
to move with an iniinitely small velocity, but have a certain 
degree of motion at the flrst instance, which is afterwards 
accelerated (c). In this too, as lie meant to extend his theory 
to falling bodies, the consent of philosophers has decided the 
question against him. It was a corollary from these notions 
that he denies the increments of spaces to be according to 
the progression of uneven numbers (f/)« Nor would he allow 

(a) Preliminary Diwertation to Encyolop. passent poiot par tous les degn^ de tardi> 
Britain. yeU ; maia que dds le premier moment iU 

(b) (^avres de Descartes, vol. viii. p. 34. ont certaine vitesae qui s'aagmente apr^ 
(e)Ilfautsavoir,quoiqueGalil^etqael' de beaocoup, et o'est de cette augmeota- 

ques autres diseot le contraire, que lea tion que vient la force de la pereasaion. 

corps qui commenceni k descendre ou k se viii. i8i. 

niouvoir en quelque fa^on que ce soit, nc (tt) Gette proportion d'angmentation ae- 
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that the velocity of a body augments its force, though it is d 
concomitant (^O- \ 

41. Descartes however is the first wiio laid down the laws 
of motion ^ especially that all bodies persist in their present 
state of rest or uniform rectilineal motion till affected by some 
force. Many had thought, as the vulgar always do, that a 
continuance of rest was natural to bodies, but did not per- 
ceive that the same principle of inertia or inactivity was ap- 
plicable to them in rectilineal motion. Whether this is deducible 
from theory, or depends wholly on experience, by which we 
ought to mean experiment, is a question we need not discuss. 
The fact however is equally certain ^ and hence Descartes 
inferred that every curvilinear deflection is produced by some 
controlling force, from which the body strives to escape in 
the direction of a tangent to the curve. The most erroneous 
part of his mechanical philosophy is contained in some pro- 
positions as to the collision of bodies, so palpably incompatible 
with obvious experience that it i seems truly wonderful he could 
ever have adopted them. But he was led into these paradoxes 
by one of the arbitrary hypotheses which always governed 
him. He fancied it a necessary consequence from the immu- 
tability of the divine nature that there should always be the 
same quantity of motion in the universe; and rather thaa 
abandon this singular assumption he did not hesitate to assert, 
that two hard bodies striking each other in opposite directions 
would be reflected with no loss of velocity *, and, what is still 
more outrageously paradoxical, that a smaller body is iucapable 
of communicating motion to a greater ] for example, that the 
red billiard-ball cannot put the white into motion. This ma- 
nifest absurdity he endeavoured to remove by the arbitrary 
supposition, that when we see, as we constantly do, the reverse 
of his theorem take place, if is owing to the air, which, ac- 
cording to him, renders bodies more susceptible of motion, 
than they would naturally be. 

42. Though Galileo, as well as others, must have been 
acquainted with the laws of the composition of moving forces, 
it does not appear that they had ever been so distinctly enu- 
merated as by Descartes, in a passage of his Dioptrics (b). 

Ion leg nombres impairs, i, 3, 5, 7, etc., qui cause de raugmentalion de la force, enoore 

est dans Galilee, et que je croisvoos avoir qu'elle Taccompagne toujours. Id. p. 356. 

aussi ^crite autrefois, ne peat 6tre vraie See also vol. viii. p. 14. He was probably 

qu'en supposant deux ou trois choses qui perplexed by the metaphysical notion of 

sent tr^s fausses, doot Tune est que le causation, which he knew not how to ascribe 

mouvemeot croisse par degr^s depuis le to mere velocity. The fact that increased 

plus lent, ainsi que le songe Galilee, etl'au- velocity is a condition or antecedent of 

ire que la resistance de I'air n'cmpdche augmented force could not be doubted, 

point. Vol. ix. p. 349. (*) Vol. v. p. 18. 
(ff) Je pense que la vilessc n'est pas la 
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That the doctrine was in some measure new may be inferred 
from the objections of Fermat; and Clerselier, some years after- 
wards, speaks of persons '' not much versed in mathematics, 
who cannot understand an argument taken from the. nature 
of compound motion (/i)." 

43. Roberval demonstrated what seems to have been assumed 
by Galileo, that the forces on an oblique or crooked lever 
balance each other, when they are inversely as the perpen- 
diculars drawn from the centre of motion to their direction. 
Fermat, more versed in geometry than physics, disputed this 
theorem which is now quite elementary. Descartes, in a letter 
to Mersenne, ungraciously testifies his agreement with it (if). 
Torricelli, the most illustrious disciple of Galileo, established 
that when weights balance each other in all positions, their 
common centre of gravity does not ascend or descend, and 
conversely. 

44. Galileo in a treatise intitled, Delle Cose che stanno nelF 
Acqua, lays down the principles of hydrostatics already estab- 
lished by Stevin, and among others what is called the hydro- 
statical paradox. Whether he was acquainted with Stevin's 
writings, may be perhaps doubted \ it does not appear that 
be mentions them. The more difficult science of hydrauUcs 
was entirely created by two disciples of Galileo, Castellio and 
Torricelli. It is one every where of high importance, and 
especially in Italy. The work of Castellio, Delia Misura dell' 
Acque Correnti, and a continuation, were published at Rome, 
in 1628. His practical skill in hydraulics, displayed in carrying 
off the stagnant waters of the Arno, and in many other public 
works, seems to have exceeded his theoretical science. An 
error, into which he fell, supposing the velocity of fluids to 
be as the height down which they had descended, led to false 
results. Torricelli proved that it was as the square root of 
the altitude. The latter of these two was still more distin- 
guished by his discovery of the barometer. The principle of 
the syphon or sucking-pump, and the impossibility of raising 
water in it more than about thirty-three feet, were both well 
known ; but even Galileo had recourse to the clumsy expla- 
nation that nature limited her supposed horrour of a vacuum 
to this altitude. It occurred to the sagacity of Torricelli that 

(a) Vol. vi. p. 508. that another, even though not an enemy, 

(6) Je suis de Topinion, says Descartes, had discovered anything. In the preceding 

de ceux qai disent qoe pondera sunt in page he says : C'est one chose ridicule que 

csquiUbrio quando sunt in railone reciproca de vouloir employer la raison du levier dans 

Hnearum perpendiculariwn^ etc., vol. ix. la poulie, ce qui est, si j'ai bonne m^moire, 

p. 357. He would ipt name Roberval ; one une imagination de Gai4e Ubalde. Yet this 

of those littlene3ses which appear too fre- imagination is demonstrated in all our elc- 

quently in his letters, and in all his writings, m^ntary books on mechanics. 
Descartes in fact could not bear to think ^.^.^.^^^ by LjOOglC 
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the weight of the atmospheric column pressing upon the fluid 
which supplied the pump was the cause of this rise above it^ 
level; and that the degree of rise was consequently the measure 
of that weight. That the air had weight was known indeed 
to Galileo and Descartes-, and the latter not only had some 
notion of determining it by means of a tube Oiled with mer- 
cury, but in a passage which seems to have been much over* 
looked, distinctly suggests as one reason why water will not 
rise above eighteen brasses in a pump, *^ the weight of the 
water which counterbalances that of the air («)." Torricelli 
happily thought of using mercury, a fluid thirteen times heavier^ 
instead of water, and thus invented a portable instrument by 
which the variations of the mercurial column might be readily 
observed. These he found to fluctuate between certain well 
known limits, and in circumstances which might justly be 
ascribed to the variations of atmospheric gravity. This dis- 
covery he made in 1643 •, and in 1648, Pascal, by his cele- 
brated experiment on the Puy de Dome, established the theory 
of atmospheric pressure beyond dispute. He found a consi- 
derable difference in the height of the mercury at the bottom 
and the top of that mountain ; and a smaller yet perceptible 
variation was proved on taking the barometer to the top of 
one of the loftiest churches in Paris. 

45. The science of optics was so far from falling behind 
other branches of physics in this period, that, including the 
two great practical discoveries which illustrate it, no former 
or later generation has witnessed such an advance. Kepler 
began, in the year 1604, by one of his first works, Paralipomena 
ad Vitellionera, a title somewhat more modest than he was 
apt to assume. In this supplement to the great Polish philo- 
sopher of the middle ages, he first explained the structure of 
the human eye, and its adaptation to the purposes of vision. 
Porta and Maurolycus had made important discoveries, but left 
the great problem untouched. Kepler had the sagacity to per- 
ceive the use of the retina as the canvas on which images were 
painted. In his treatise, says Montucla, we are not to expect 
the precision of our own age •, but it is full of ideas novel and 
worthy of a man of genius. He traced the causes of imperfect 
vision in its two principal cases, where the rays of light converge 
to a point before or behind the retina. Several other optical 
phenomena are well explained by Kepler ; but he was unable 
to master the great enigma of the science, the law of refraction. 
To this he turned his attention again in 1611, when he published 
a treatise on Dioptrics. He here first laid the foundation of that 
science. The angle of refraction, which Maurolycus had sup- 

(•) Vol. vii. p. 437. 
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posed equal to ttiat of incidence, he here assumed to be one 
third of it ^ which, though very erroneous as a general theorem, 
was sufficiently accurate for the sort of glasses he employed. It 
was his object to explain the principle of the telescope ; and in 
this he well succeeded. That admirable invention was then 
quite recent. Whatever endeavours have been made to carry 
up the art of assisting vision by means of a tube to much more 
ancient times, it seems to be fully proved that no one had made 
use of combined lenses for that purpose. The slight benefit 
which a hollow tube affords by obstructing the lateral ray, 
must have been early familiar, and will account for passages 
which haye been construed to imply what the writers never 
dreamed of («). The real inventor of the telescope is not cer- 
tainly known. Metius of Alkmaer long enjoyed that honour ; 
but the best claim seems to be that of Zachary Jens, a dealer 
in spectacles at Middleburg. The date of the invention, or at 
least of its publicity, is referred beyond dispute to 1609. The 
news of so wonderful a novelty spread rapidly through £urope \ 
and in the same year Galileo, as has been mentioned, having 
heard of the discovery, constructed by his own sagacity the 
instrument which he exhibited at Venice. It is however unrea- 
sonable to regard himself as the inventor ^ and in this respect 
his Italian panegyrists have gone too far. The original sort of 
telescope, and the only one employed in Europe for above thirty 
years, was formed of a convex object-glass with a concave eye- 
glass. This however has the disadvantage of diminishing too 
much the space which can be taken in at one point of view ; 
'' so that," says Montucia, ^^ one can hardly believe that it could 
render astronomy such service as it did in the hands of a 
Galileo or a Scheiner.'' Kepler saw the principle upon which 
another kind might be framed with both glasses convex. This 
is now called the astronomical telescope, and was first employed 
a little before the middle of the century. The former, called the 
Dutch telescope, is chiefly used for short spying glasses. 

46. The microscope has also been ascribed to Galileo ; and 
so far with better cause, that we have no proof of his having 
known the previous invention. It appears however to have 
originated, like the telescope, in Holland, and perhaps at an 
earlier time. Cornelius Drebbel who exhibited the microscope 
in London about 1620, has often passed for the inventor. It is 
suspected by Montucia that the first microscopes had concave 
eye-glasses *, and that the present form with two convex glasses 
is not older than the invention of the astronomical telescope. 

(a) Even Dutens, whose sole aim is to the ancients made use of glasses to assist 
depreciate those whom modern science has vision. Origine des Decouvertes, i. 318. 
most rerercd, cnnot pretend to ihow that ^.^^.^^^ byL^OOglC 
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47. Antonio de Dominis, the celebrated archbishop of Spa* 
lalro, in a book published in 1611 , though written several years 
before, De Radiis Lucis in Vitris Perspectivis et Iride, explained 
more of the phenomena of the rainbow than was then un- 
derstood. The varieties of colour had baffled all inquirers, 
though the bow itself was well known to be the reflection of 
solar light from drops of rain. Antonio de Dominis, to account 
for these, had recourse to refraction, the known means of giving 
colour to the solar ray •, and guiding himself by the experiment 
of placing between the eye and the sun a glass bottle of water, 
from the lower side of which light issued in the same order of 
colours as in the rainbow, he inferred tliat after two refractions 
and one inteunediate reflection within the drop, the ray came 
to the eye tinged with different colours according to the angle 
at which it had entered. Kepler, doubtless ignorant of De 
Dominis's book, had suggested nearly the same. ''This, though 
not a complete theory of the rainbow, and though it left a great 
deal to occupy the attention, first of Descartes, and afterwards 
of Newton, was probably just, and carried the explanation as 
far as the principles then understood allowed it to go. The 
discovery itself may be considered as an anomaly in science, as 
it is one of a very refined and subtle nature, made by a man 
who has given no other indication of much scientific sagacity 
or acuteness. In many things his writings show great igno- 
rance of principles of optics well known in his time, so that 
Boscovich, an excellent judge in such matters, has said of him, 
'' Homo opticarum rerum supra quod patiatureaaetas imperitis- 
simus (a)." Montucla is hardly less severe on De Dominis, who 
in fact was a man of more ingenious than solid understanding. 

48. Descartes announced to the worid in his Dioptrics, 1637, 
that he had at length solved the mystery which had concealed 
the law of refraction. He showed that the sine of the angle of 
incidence at which the ray enters, has, in the same medium, 
a constant ratio to that of the angle at which it is refracted, 
or bent in passing through. But this ratio varies according to 
the medium ; some having a much more refractive power than 
others. This was a law of beautiful simplicity as well as exten- 
sive usefulness ; but such was the fatality, as we would desire 
to call it, which attended Descartes, that this discovery had 
been indisputably made twenty years before by a Dutch geo- 
meter of great reputation, Willibrod Snell. The treatise of 
Snell had never been published •, but we have the evidence both 
of Vossius and Huygens, that Hortensius, a Dutch professor, 
had publicly taught the discovery of his countryman. Descartes. 

{a) Playfair, Dissertation on Physical Philosophy, p. ii9. 
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had long lived in Holland ; privately, it is true, and by his own 
account reading few books ; so that in this, as in other in- 
stances, we may be charitable in our suspicions, yet it is un- 
fortunate that he should perpetually stand in need of such 
indulgence. 

49. Fermat did not inquire whether Descartes was the ori- 
ginal discoverer of the law of refraction, but disputed its trutli. 
Descartes, indeed, had not contented himself with experimen- 
tally ascertaining it, but, in his usual manner, endeavoured to 
show the path of the ray by direct reasoning. The hypothesis 
he brought forward seemed not very probable to Fermat, nor 
would it be permitted at present. His rival, however, fell into 
the same error-, and starting from an equally dubious supposi- 
tion of his own, endeavoured to establish the true law of refrac- 
tion. He was surprised to find that, after a calculation founded 
upon his own principle, the real truth of a constant ratio be- 
tween the sines of the angles came out according to the theorem 
of Descartes. Though he did not the more admit the validity of 
the latter's hypothetical reasoning, be finally retired from the 
controversy with an elegant compliment to his adversary. 

50. In the Dioptrics of Descartes, several other curious theo- 
rems are contained. He demonstrated that there are peculiar 
curves, of which lenses may be constructed, by the refraction 
from whose superficies all the incident rafs will converge to a 
focal point, instead of beuig spread, as in ordinary lenses, over 
a certain extent of surface, commonly called its spherical aber- 
ration. The effect of employing such curves of glass would be 
an increase of illumination, and a more perfect distinctness of 
image. These curves were called the ovals of Descartes ; but the 
elliptic or hyperbolic speculum would answer nearly the same 
purpose. The latter kind has been frequently attempted ; but 
on account of the difficulties in working them, if there were no 
other objection, none but spherical lenses are in use. In Des- 
cartes's theory, he explained the equality of the angles of inci- 
dence and reflection in the case of light, correctly as to the 
result, though with the assumption of a false principle of his 
own, that no motion is lost in the collision of hard bodies such 
as he conceived light to be. Its perfect elasticity makes his 
demonstration true. 

61. Descartes carried the theory of the rainbow beyond the 
point where Antonio de Dominis had left it. He gave the true 
explanation of the outer bow, by a second intermediate reflet- 
tion of the solar ray within the drop : and he seems to have an- 
swered the question most naturally asked, though far from 
being of obvious solution, why all this refracted light should 
only strike the eye in two arches with certain angles and dia- 
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meters, instead of pouring its prismatic lustre oyer all the rain- 
drops of the cloud. He found that no pencil of light continued, 
after undergoing the processes of reft-action and reflection in the 
drop, to be composed of parallel rays, and consequently to 
possess that degree of density which fits it to excite sensation 
in our eyes, except the two which make those angles with the 
axis drawn from the sun to an opposite point at which the two 
bows are perceived. 



CHAPTER IX. 

HISTORY OF SOME OTHER PROVINCES OF LITERATURE 
FROM 1600 TO 1650. 

Sect. I. 

ON NATURAL HISTORY. 
Zoology — Fabrioius on Language of Brutes — Botany. 

1. The vast collections of Aldrovandus on zoology, though 
they may be consid^ed as representing to us the knowledge 
of the sixteenth century, were, as has been seen before, only 
published in a small part before its close. The fourth and con- 
cluding part of his Ornithology appeared in 1603 ', the History 
of Insects in 1604. Aldrovandus himself died in 1605. The pos- 
thumous volumes appeared in considerable intervals : that on 
molluscous animals and zoophytes in 1606*, on fishes and ce* 
tacea in 1613; on whole-hoofed quadrupeds in 1616 5 on di- 
gitate quadrupeds, both viviparous and oviparous, in 1637; on 
serpents in 1640 •, and on cloven-hoofed quadrupeds in 1642. 
There are also volumes on plants and minerals. These were all 
printed at Bologna, and most of them afterwards at Frankfort ; 
but a complete collection is very rare. 

2. In the Exotica of Clusius, 1605, a miscellaneous volume 
on natural history, chiefly, but not wholly, consisting of trans- 
lations or extracts from older works, we find several new spe- 
cies of simiae, the manis, or scaly ant-eater of the old world, the 
three-toed sloth, and one or two armadillos. We may add also 
the since extinguished race, that pho&nix of ornithologists, the 
much-lamented dodo. This portly bird is delineated by Clusius, 
such as it then existed in the Mauritius. 

3. In 1648, Piso on the Materia Medica of Brazil, together 
with Marcgrafs Natural History of the same country, was pub- 
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lished at Leyden, with notes by De Laet. The descriptions of 
Marcgraf are good, and enable us to identify the animals. They 
correct the imperfect notions of Gesner, and add several species 
which do not appear in his work, or perhaps in that of Aldro- 
vandus : such as the tamandua, or Brasilian ant-eater ; several 
of the family of cavies ; the coati-mondi, which Gesner bad per^ 
haps meant in a defective description ; the lama, the pacos, the 
jaguar, and some smaller feline animals ; the prehensile porcu- 
pine, and several ruminants. But some, at least, of these had 
been already described in the histories of the West Indies, by 
Hernandez d'Oviedo, Acosta, and Herrera. 

4. Jonston, a Pole of Scots origin, collected the information 
of his predecessors in a Natural History of Animals, published 
in successive parts from 1648 to 1652. The History of Qadni* 
peds appeared in the latter year. ** The text, *' says Cuvier, •' is 
extracted, with some taste, from Gesner, Aldrovandus, Marc- 
graf, and MoufTet *, and it answered its purpose as an elemen- 
tary work in natural history, till Linnseus taught a more accu- 
rate method of classifying, naming, and describing animals. 
Even Linnseus cites him continually (a). " I And in Jonston a 
pretty good account of the chimpanzee (Orang-otang Indorum, 
ab Angola delatus), taken perhaps firom the Observationes Me- 
dic® of Tulpius (b). The delineations in Jonston being from cop- 
perplates, are superior to the coarse wood-cuts of Gesner, btit 
fail sometimes very greatly in exactness. In his notions of clas- 
sification, being little else than a compiler, it may be supposed 
that he did not advance a step beyond his predecessors. The 
Theatrum Insecfbrum by MoufTet, an English physician of 
the preceding century, was published in 1634; it seems to be 
compiled in a considerable degree from the unpublished papers 
of Gesner and foreign naturalists, whom the author has rather 
too servilely copied. Haller, however, is said to have placed 
Mouffet above aH entomologists before the age of Swammer- 
dam (r). 

5. We may place under the head of zoology a short-essay by 
Fabricius de Aquapendente on the language of brutes •, a sub- 
ject very curious in itself, and which has by no means suffi- 

(«)Blogf. Oniv. does it no injustice, Mouffet masl have 

(6) Grotlus, Epist. ad GaUos, p. 21., gives taken little pains to do more than trans-' 

an accpunt of a chimpanzee^ mooatruam cribe. '' In Germany and England I do not 

hominis dicam an beslise? and refers lo hear thai there are any f/ra^ihojiper* at all; 

Tnlpios. The doabt of Grotius as to the bat if there be, ihey are inbothtoumries 

possible hamanity of this quam similis tur- called Bow-4rickels, or Banlm-krickets/' 

pissima bestia nobis, is not so strange as p. 989. This translation is sat>joined to 

the iDQch graver language of Linnnus. Topsell's History of Four-footed Beasts, 

(e) Biogr. Univ. Chalmers. I am no judge collected out of Gesner and others, in an 

of the merits of the book ; but if the follow- edition of 1658. The firstedition of Topsell's 

ing sentence of the English translation very ordinary composition was in i SOS. 
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ciently Attracted nttice even in this experimental age. It cannot 
be said that Fabricius enters thoroughly into the problem, 
much less exhausts it. He divides the subject into six questions : 
—1. Whether brutes have a language, and of what kind : 2. 
How far it differs from that of man, and whether the languages 
of different species differ from one another ; 3. What is its use : 
4. In what modes animals express their affections : 5. What 
means we have of understanding their language : 6. What is their 
organ of speech. The affirmative of the first question he proves 
by authority of several writers, confirmed by experience, espe- 
cially of hunters, shepherds, and cowherds, who know by the 
difference of sounds what animals mean to express. It may be 
objected that brutes utter sounds, but do not speak. But this is 
merely as we define speech •, and he attempts to show that brutes 
by varying their utterance do all that we do by literal sounds. 
This leads to the solution of the second question. Men agree 
with brutes in having speech, and in forming elementary sounds 
of determinate time ; but ours is more complex ; these elemen- 
tary sounds, which he calls articulos, or joints of the voice, 
being quicker and more numerous. Man, again, forms his 
sounds more by means of the lips and tongue, which are softer 
in him than they are in brutes. Hence his speech runs into 
great variety and complication, which we call language, while 
that of animals within the same species is much more uniform. 

6. The question as to the use of speech to brutes is not diffi- 
cult. But he seems to confine this utility to the expression of 
pai*ticular emotions, and does not meddle with the more cu- 
rious inquiry, whether they have a capacity of communicating 
specific facts to one another ; and if they have, whether this is 
done through the organs of the voice. The fourth question is, 
in how many modes animals express their feelings. These are 
by look, by gesture, by sound, by voice, by language. Fabricius 
tells us that he had seen a dog, meaning to expel another dog 
from the place he wished himself to occupy, begin by looking 
fierce, thee use meaning gestures, then growl, and fiqally bark. 
Inferior. animals, such as worms, have only the two former 
sorts of aommunication. Fishes, at least some kinds, have a 
power of emitting a sound, though not properly a voice 5 this 
may be by the fins or gills. To insects also he seems to deny 
voice, much more language, though they declare their feelings 
by sound. Even of oxen, stags, and some other quadrupeds, he 
would rather say that they have voice than language. But cats, 
dogs, and birds, have a proper language. All, however, are ex- 
celled by man, who is truly called ficffo^^, from his more clear 
and distinct articulations. 

7. In the fifth place, however difficult it may appear to un- 
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derstand what is said to tbem ^ how much more, theiefore, 
ought we, superior in reason, to understand them. He proceeds 
from hence to an analysis of the passions, which he reduces to 
four : joy, desire, grief, and fear. Having thus drawn our map 
of the passions, we must ascertain by observation what are the 
articulations of which any species of animals is capable, whicli 
cannot be done by description. His own experiments were made 
on the dog and the hen. Their articulations are sometimes com- 
plex 9 as, when a dog wants to come into his master's chamber, 
he begins by a shrill small yelp, expressive of desire, which be- 
comes deeper, so as to denote a mingled desire and annoyance, 
and ends in a lamentable howl of the latter feeling alone. Fa- 
bricius gives several other rules deduced from observation of 
dogs, but ends by confessing that hQ has not fully attained his 
object, which was to furnish every one with a compendious 
method of understanding the language of animals : the inquirer 
must therefore proceed upon these rudiments, and make out 
more by observation and good canine society. He shows finally, 
from the different structure of the oi^ans of speech, that no 
brute can ever rival man; their chief instrument being the 
throat, which we use only for vowel sounds. Two important 
questions are hardly touched in this little treatise : first, as has 
been said, whether brutes can communicate specific facts to 
each other-, and secondly, to what extent they can associate 
ideas with the language of man. These ought to occupy our 
excellent naturalists. 

8. Columna, belonging to the Colonna family, and one of 
the greatest botanists of the sixteenth century, maintained the 
honour of that science during the present period, which bis 
long life embraced. In the academy of the Lincei, founded 
by Prince Frederic Cesi about 1606, and to which the revival of 
natural philosophy is greatly due, Columna took a conspicuous 
share. His Ecphrasis, a history of rare plants, was published 
in two parts at Rome, in 1606 and 1616. In this he laid down 
the true basis of the science, by establishing the distinction 
of genera, which Gesner, Csesalpin, and Camerarius had already 
conceived, but which it was left for Columna to confirm and 
employ. He alone, of all the contemporary botanists, seems to 
have appreciated the luminous ideas which Caesalpin had be- 
queathed to posterity (a). In his posthumous observations on 
the natural history of Mexico by Hernandez, he still farther 
developed the philosophy of botanical arrangements. Columna 
is the first who used copper instead of wood to delineate plants ; 
an improvement which soon became general. This was in the 
^vT0QM(rMfcfy sive Plantarum aliquot Historia, 1594. There are 

(a) Biogr. Univ. 
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errors in this work^ but it is remarkable for the accuracy of 
the descriptions, and for the correctness and beauty of the 
figures (a), 

9. Two brothers, John and Caspar Bauhin, inferior in philo- 
sophy to Columna, made more copious additions to the nomen- 
clature «and description of plants. The elder, who was born 
in 1541, and had acquired some celebrity as a botanist in the 
last century, lived to complete, but not to publish, an Histo- 
ria Plantarum Universalis, which did not appear till 1650. It 
contains the descriptions of 5000 species, and the figures of 
3577, but small and ill executed. His brother, though much 
younger, had preceded him, not only by the Phytopinax in 
1596, but by his chief work, the Pinax Theatry Botanici, in 
1623. '^ Gaspar Bauhin," says a modern botanist, *' is inferior 
to his brother in his descriptions and in sagacity ^ but his deli- 
neations are better, and his synonyms more complete. They 
are both below Clusius in description, and below several older 
botanists in their figures. In their arrangement they follow 
Lobel, and have neglected the lights which Csesalpin and Co- 
lumna had held out. Their chief praise is to have brought 
together a great deal of knowledge acquired by their prede- 
cessors, but the merit of both has been exaggerated {by 

10. Johnson, in 1636, published an edition of Gerard's Her- 
bal. But the Theatrum Botanicum of Parkinson, in 1640, is 
a work, says Pulteney, of much more originality than Gerard's, 
and it contains abundantly more matter. We find in it near 
3800 plants ; but many descriptions recur more than once. The 
arrangement is in seventeen classes, partly according to the 
known or supposed qualities of the plant, and partly according 
to their external character {c). ^^This heterogeneous classifica- 
tion, which seems to be founded on that of Dodoens, shows the 
small advances that had been made towards any truly scientific 
distribution ^ on ttie contrary, Gerard, Johnson, and Parkin* 
son, had rather gone back, by not sufficiently pursuing the 
example of Lobel." 

(a) Biogr. Univ. Spreogel. in ihe disooverief of bis own lime, relating 

{h) Biog. Univ. Pulteney speaks more to the history of vegetables, and is execo« 

highly of John Bauhin. ** That which 6es- ted with that accuracy and critical judgment 

ner performed for zoology, John Bauhin which can only be exhibited by superior 

effected in botany. It is, in reality, a repo- talents." Hist, of Botany in England, 

sitory of all that was valuable in the an- i. 190. 
cients, in bis immediate predecessors, and (e) P. t46. 
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Sect. II. 

ON ANATOMY AND MEDICINE. 

Claims of early Writers to the Discovery of the Circulation of the Blood — 
Harvey — Lacteal Vessels discovered by Asellius — Medicine. 

11. The first important discovery that was made public in 
this century was that of the valves of the veins \ which is 
justly ascribed to Fabricius de Aquapendente, a professor at 
Padua ; because, though some of these valves are described 
even by Berenger, and ftirther observations were made on 
the subject by Sylvius, Vesalius, and other anatomists, yet 
Fallopius himself had in this instance thrown back the science 
by denying their existence, and no one before Fabricius had 
generalised the discovery. This be did in his public lectures as 
early as 1524; but his tract De Venarum Ostiolis appeared 
in 1603. This discovery, as well as that of Harvey, has been 
attributed to Father Paul Sarpi, whose immense reputation 
in the north of Italy accredited every tale favourable to his 
glory. But there seems to be no sort of ground for either 
supposition. 

12. The discovery of a general circulation in the blood has 
done such honour to Harvey's name, and has been claimed 
for so many others, that it deserves more consideration than 
we can usually give to anatomical science. According to Galen, 
and the general theory of anatomists formed by his writings, 
the arterial blood Qows from the heart to the extremities, and 
returns again by the same channels, the venous blood being 
propelled, in like manner, to and from the liver. The dis-^ 
covery attributed to Harvey was, that the arteries commu- 
nicate with the veins, and that all the blood returns to the 
heart by the latter vessels. Besides this general or systemic 
circulation, there is one called the pulmonary, in which the 
blood is carried by certain arteries through the lungs, and 
returned again by corresponding veins, preparatory to its being 
sent into the general sanguineous system ; so that its course is 
through a double series of ramified vessels, each beginning 
and terminating at the heart, but not at the same side of 
the heart; the left side, which from a cavity caHed its ven- 
tricle throws out the arterial blood by the aorta, and by another 
called its auricle receives that which has passed through the 
lungs by the pulmonary vein, being separated by a solid septum 
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from the right side, which, by means of similar cavities, receives 
the blood of all the veins, excepting those of the lungs, and 
throws it out into the pulmonary artery. It is thus evident, 
that the word pulmonary circulation is not strictly proper, there 
being only one for the whole body. 

13. The famous work of Servetus, Christianismi Restitutio, 
has excited the attention of the literary part of the world, 
not only by the unhappy fate it brought upon the author, 
and its extreme scarcity, but by a remarkable passage wherein 
be has been supposed to describe the circulation of the blood. 
That Servetus had a just idea of the pulmonary circulation 
and the aeration of the blood in the lungs, is manifest by 
this passage, and is denied by no One; but it has been the 
opinion of anatomists that he did not apprehend the return 
of the mass of the blood through the veins to the right auricle 
of the heart {^j;. 



(a) In the first volame of this work, p. 365, 
I have observed that Lev«ssear had come 
much nearer to the theory of a general cir- 
culation than Servetus. But the passage in 
Levasseur, which I knew only from the 
quotation in Portal, Hist, de TAnatomie, 
i. 373., does not, on consulting the hook 
itself, bear out the inference which Portal 
seems to deduce; and he has, not quite 
rightly, omitted all expressions which he 
thought erroneous. Thus Levasseur pre- 
cedes the first sentence of Portal's quotation 
by the following: Inlus (ineorde) sunt sinus 
seu ventriculi duo tantum, septo quodam 
medio discreti, per cujus foramina sanguis 
el spiritus communicatur. In utroque duo 
vasa habentur. For this he quotes Galen ; 
and the perforation of the septum of the 
heart is known to he one of Galen's errors. 
Upon the whole, there seems no ground for 
believing that Levasseur was acquainted 
with the general circulation; and though 
his language may at first lead us to believe 
that he speaks of that through the lungs, 
even this is not distinctly made out. Spren- 
gel, in his History of Medicine, does not 
mention the name of Levasseur (or Vassaeus, 
as he was called in Latin) among those who 
anticipated in any degree the discovery of 
circulation. The book quoted by Portal is 
Tassaens in Anatomen Corporis Humani 
Tabuls Quatuor, several times printed be- 
tween 1540 and 1560. 

Andres (Origine e Progressio d'Ogni Lit- 
teratura, vol. xiv. p. 37.) has put in a claim 
for a Spanish farrier, by name Reina, who, 
in a book printed in 1553, but of which there 
seems to have been an earlier edition (Libro 
di Manisealeberia hecho y ordenado por 
Francisco de la Reyna) asserts in few and 
plain words, as Andres quotes them in Ita- 
lian, that the blood goes in a circle through 



all the limbs. I do not know that the hoofc 
has been seen by any one else; and it would 
be desirable to examine the context, since 
other writers have seemed to know the truth 
without really apprehending it. 

That Servetus was only acquainted with 
the pulmonary circulation, has been the 
general opinion. Portal, though in one place 
he speaks with less precision, repeatedly 
limits the discovery to this ; and Sprengel 
does not entertain the least suspicion that 
it went farther. Andres (xiv. 38.), not cer- 
tainly a medical authority, but conversant 
with such, and very partial to Spanish clai- 
mants, asserts the same. If a more general 
language may be found in some writers, it 
may be ascribed to their want of distin- 
guishing the two circulations. A medical 
ft-iend who, at my request, perused and con- 
sidered the passage in Servetus, as it is 
quoted in Allwoerden's life, says in a letter,, 
'* AH that this passage implies which has 
any reference to the greater circulation,, 
may he comprised in the following points : 
-^1. That the heart transmits a vivifying 
principle along the arteries and the blood 
which they contain to the anastomosing 
veins .- 2. That this living principle vivifies 
the liver and the venous system generally : 
3. That the liver produces the blood itself, 
and transmits it through the vena cava to 
the heart, in order to obtain the vital prin- 
ciple, by performing the lesser circqlatioo, 
which Serretas seems perfectly to com- 
prehend. 

*' Now according to this view of the pas- 
sage, all the movement of the blood in^lied 
is that which takes place from' the liver, 
through the vena cava to the heart, and that 
of the lesser circulation. It would appear 
to me that Servetus is on the brink of the 
discovery of the circulation ; but that his 
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14. Columbus is acknowledged to have been acquainted with 
the pulmonary circulation. He says of bis own discovery, that 
no one had observed or consigned it to writing before. Aran* 
tius, according to Portal, has descril)ed the pulmonary circula- 
tion still better than Columbus, while Sprengel denies that he 
has described it all. It is perfectly certain, and is admitted on 
all sides, that Columbus did not know the systemic circulation : 
in what manner he disposed of the blood does not very clearly 
appear ; but, as he conceived a passage to exist between the 
ventricles or the heart, it is probable though his words do not 
lead to this inference, that he supposed the aerated blood to be 
transmitted back in this course (a). 

15. Caesalpin, whose versatile genius entered upon every 
Geld of research, has, in more than cme of his treatises re- 
lating to very different topics, and especially in that upon 
plants, some remarkable passages on the same subject, which 
approach more nearly than any we have seen, to a just notion 
of the general circulation, and have led several writers to insist 
on his claim as a prior discoverer to Harvey, Portal admits that 
this might be regarded as a fair pretension, if he were to judge 
from such passages ; but there are others which contradict this 
supposition, and show Csesalpin to have had a conftised and im- 
perfect idea of the oilice of the veins. Sprengel, though at 
first he seems to incline more towards the pretensions of Caesal- 
pin, comes ultimately almost to the same conclusion ; and giving 
the reader the words of most importance, leaves him to form 

notions respecting the transmissions of his los septam adest, per qnod fere omnes exfs- 

*Titalis spiritus/ direrled his attention timant sanguini a dextro irentricolo ad 

from thatgreatmovemeniof the blood itself, sinistrum adilum patefleri; id ut fleret 

which Hanrey discorered . . It is clear, facilias, in transitu ob TPitalinm spiritaam 

that the quantity of blood sent to the heart generationem demum reddi ; sed longa 

for the elaboration of the riul spiritus, is, errant ria ; nam sanguis per arteriosam 

according to Servetus, only that furnished renam ad pulmonem fertur; ibique atte- 

by the liver to the vena cava inferior. But nuatur; delude cum. acre una per arteriam 

the blood thus introduced is represented by venalem ad sinistrum cordis ventricalum 

him as performing the circulation through defertur; quod nemo hactcnus aut aoimad- 

the lungs very regularly." vertitaut scriptum reliquit ; licet mazime et 

It appears singular that, while Servetus ab omnibus anlmadvertendum. He after- 

dlstinctly knew that theseptum of the heart, wards makes a remark, in which Servetus 

paries ille medius, as he calls it, is closed, had preceded him, that the sixe of the pul- 

whlch Berenger had discovered, and Vesa- monary artery (vena arterlosa) is greater 

lias confirm^ (though the bulk of anato- than would be required for the nutrition of 

mists long afterwards adhered to Galen's the lungs alone. Whether be knew of the 

notion of perforation), and consequently passages in Servetus or no, notwithstanding 

that some other means must exist for res- bis claim of originality is not perhaps mani* 

toring the blood from the left division of the fest .- the coincidence as to the function of 

hpart to the right, he should not have seen the lungs in aerating the blood is remark- 

the necessity of a system of vessels to carry able ; but. if Gorumbus bad any directknow- 

forward this communication. ledge of the Christianismi Restitutio, he did 

(a) The leading passage in Columbus (De not choose to follow it in the remarkable 

ReAnatomica, lib. vii. p. 1 77. edit. 1559.), discovery that there is no perforation In 

which I have not found quoted by PorUl or the septum between the ventricles. ^^r^ I ^ 
Sprengel, is as follows .- Inter hos vcntricu^ *" 9 '^^^ by^^OOglL 
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his own judgment. The Italians are more conGdent : Tiraboschi 
and Gorniani, neither of whom are medical authorities, put in 
an unhesitating claim for Csesalpin as the discoverer of the cir- 
culation of the blood, not without unfair reOections on Harvey (a). 

16. It is thus manifest that several anatomists of the sixteenth 
century were on the verge of completely detecting the law by 
Which the motion of the blood is governed ; and the language 
of one is so strong, that we must have recourse, in order to ex- 
clude his claim, to the irresistible fact that he did not confirm by 
proof ht| own theory, nor announce it in such a manner as to 
attract the attention of the world. Certainly, when the doctrine 
of a general circulation was advanced by Harvey, he both an- 
nounced it as a paradox, and was not deceived in expecting that 
it would be so accounted. Those again who strove to depreciate 
his originality, sought intimations in the writings of the ancients, 
and even spread a rumour that he had stolen the papers of Father 
Paul; but it does not appear that they talked, like some moderns, 
of plagiarism from Levasseur or Gsesalpin. 

17. William Harvey first taught the circulation of the blood 
in London in 1619 ; but his Exercitatio de Motu Cordis was 
not published till 1628. He was induced, as is said, to conceive 
the probability of this great truth, by reflecting on the final cause 
of those valves, which his master, Fabricius de Aquapendente, 
had demonstrated in the veins; valves whose structure was such 
as to prevent the reflux of the blood towards the extremities. 
Fabricius himself seems to have been ignorant of this structure, 
and certainly of the circulation ; for he presumes that they serve 
to prevent the blood from flowing like a river towards the feet 

(«) Tifaboschi, x. 49. Gorniani, vi. 8. He mones in sinislrom ejusdem ventriculum 

' quotes, on the authority of another Italian optime respondent ea qu» ex dissectione 

writer^ il giudizio di due illustri Inglesi, i apparent. Nam duo sunt vasa in dextrom 

frateUi Hunter, i quali, esaminato bene il ventriculum desinenlia, duo eliam in si- 

processo di questa causa, si maravigliano nistrum : duorum autem unum intromittit 

della sentenza data in favore del loro tantum, alterum educit, membranis eo 

concittadino. I must doubt, till more ingenio constitutis. Yas igilur intromittens 

evidence is produced, whether this be true, vena et magna quidem in dextro, qua cava 

The passage in Cssalpin's Quaestiones appellatur ; parva autem in sinistro ex pal- 

Peripatelicae is certainly the most resem- mone introducens, cujus unica est tunica, 

bling a statement of the entire truth that can nt csterarum venarum. Yas autem educens 

be found in any writer before Harvey. I arteria est magna quidem in sinistro, qu« 

transcribe it from Dutens*s Origiue des aorta appellatur; parva autem in dextro, 

D^couvertes, vol. ii. p. 23. Id circo pulmo ad pulmones derivans, cujus similiter dus 

per venam arteriis similem ex dexiro cordis sunt tunicse, ut in csteris arieriis. 

ventriculo fervidum hauriens sangainem, In the treatise De Plantis we have a si- 

eumque per anastomosin arteria) venali milar, but shorter, passage. Mam in anima- 

reddens, qun in sinistrum cordis ventricu- libus videmus alimentum per venas duci 

lum tendit, transmisso interim aere frigido ad cor tanquam ad officinam caloris insiti, 

pHBr asperse arteris canales, qui juxta arte- et adepta inibi ultima perfeclione, per arte- 

riam venalem protenduntur, non lamen rias in universum corpus distribui agenie 

osculiscommunicanteSfUtputavitGalcnus, spiritu, qui ex eodem alimento in corde 

solo taotu temperat. Huic sanguinis circu- gignitur. I have taken this from the article 

lationi ex dexiro cordis ventriculo per pul- of Gcsalpin in the Biographic Universelle. 
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and hands, and from collecting in one part. Harvey followed 
bis own happy conjecture by a long inductive process of ex- 
periments on the effects of ligatures, and on the observed 
motion of the blood in living animals. 

18. Portal has imputed to Harvey an unfair silence as to Ser- 
vetus, Columbus, Levasseur and Cesalpin, who had all pre- 
ceded him in the same track. Tiraboschi copies Portal, and 
Gorniani speaks of the appropriation of Cesalpin's discovery 
by Harvey. It may be replied, that no one can reasonably 
suppose Harvey to have been acquainted with the passage in 
Servetus. But the imputation of suppressing the merits of Co- 
lumbus is grossly unjust, and founded upon ignorance or 
forgetfuhiess of Harvey's celebrated Exercitation. In the prooe- 
mium to this treatise he observes, that almost all anatomists 
have hitherto supposed with Galen, that the mechanism of 
the pulse is the same as that of respiration. But he not less 
than three times makes an exception for Columbus, to whom 
he most expressly refers the theory of a pulmonary circula- 
tion (a). Of Cffisalpin he certainly says nothing ; but there 
seems to be no presumption that he was acquainted with that 
author's writings. Were it even true that he had been guided 
in his researches by the obscure passages we have quoted, could 
this set aside the merit of that patient induction by which he 
established his own theory? Csesalpin asserts at best, what we 
may say he divined, but did not know to be true : Harvey 
asserts what he had demonstrated. The one is an empiric in a 
philosophical sense, the other a legitimate minister of truth. It 
has been justly said, that he alone discovers who proves \ nor is 
there a more odious office, or a more sophistical course of rea- 
soning, than to impair the credit of great men, as Dutens wasted 
his erudition in doing, by hunting out equivocal and insulated 
passages from older writers, in order to depreciate the origina- 
lity of the real teachers of mankind (b). It may indeed be thought 

(«) Pene omnes hoc osqne anatomicl magnitadine otromqae ramum distribatio- 

nedici eC pliilogopbi soppoooDl cam Galeno nis vene caT« deseendentis cruralem, p. 16. 

tondem «aiuii esse pulsus, qMin respira- (^) This is Ihe general character of a 

tionis. Bat though be certainly claims the really learned and interesting work by 

doctrine of a general circulation as wholly Dutens, Originedes Dteouvertes attributes 

bis own, and counts it a paradox which aux Modemes. Justice is due to those who 

will startle erery one, he a»expressly refers have first struck out, even without following 

(p. 38. and4i. of the Exercitatio) that of up, original ideas in any science; but not 

a pulmonary transmission of the blood to at tbe expense of those who, generally 

Columbus, peritissimo^ doctissimoque ana- without knowledge of what had been said 

lomico ; and observes, in bis proomium, as before, have deduced the same principles 

an objection to the received theory, quo- from reasoning or from observation, and 

mode probabile est (mi notavit Rualdui carried them oot to imporUnt consequences. 

CobmdMis) tanto sanguine opos esse ad Pascal quotes Montaigne for the shrewd 

natritionera palmonam, cum hoc vas, Tena remark, that we should try a man who says 

videlicet arteriosa [ hoc est, uti turn loqoe- a wise thing, for we may often find that be 

bantur, arteria pulmonalis] exsuperet does not understand it. Those who entertain 
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wonderftil that Servetus, Columbus or Ceesalpin should not have 
more distinctly apprehended the consequences of what they 
maintained, since it seems difficult to conceive the lesser circu- 
lation without the greater; but the defectiveness of their views 
is not to be alleged as a counterbalance to the more steady 
sagacity of Harvey. The solution of their falling so short is 
that they were right, not indeed quite by guess, but upon in- 
sufficient proof ; and that the consciousness of this embar- 
rasing their minds, prevented them from deducing inferences 
which now appear irresistible. In every department of philo- 
sophy, the researches of the first inquirers have often been 
arrested by similar causes {a). 

19. Harvey is the author of a treatise on generation, wherein 
he maintains that all animals, including men, are derived from 
an egg. In this book we first find an argument maintained 
against spontaneous generation, which, in the case of the lower 
animals, had been generally received. Sprengel thinks this 
treatise prolix, and not equal to the author's reputation (b). It 
was first published in 1651. 

20. Next in importance to the discovery of Harvey is that of 
Asellius 33 to the lacteal vessels. Eustachius had observed the 
thoracic duct in a horse. But Asellius, more by chance, as be 
owns, than by reflection, perceived the lacteals in a fat dog 
whom he opened soon after it had eaten. This was in 1622, 
and his treatise De Lacteis Venis was published in 1627 (c). 
Harvey did npt assent to this discovery, and endeavoured to 
dispute the use of the vessels 5 nor is it to his honour that even 
to the end of his life he disregarded the subsequent confirmation 

a morbid jealousy of modern philosophy, (a) The biographer of Harvey in the 
are glad to avail themselves of sach hunters Biographie Universelle strongly vindicates 
into obscure antiquity as Dutens, and they his claim. Tous les hommes instruits con- 
are seconded by all the envious, the un- viennent aujourd'hui que Harvey est le v6- 

oandid, and by many of the unreflecting ritableauteurdeoette belle decouverte 

among mankind. With respect to the im- . C^salpin pressentoit la circulation art6- 

mediate question, the passages which rielle, en supposant que le sang retourne 

Butens has quoted from Hippocrates and des extr^mit^is au ecBur ; mais oes asser- 
Plato, have certainly an appearance of tions ne furent point prouv^es : elles ne 

expressing a real circulation of the blood se trouv^rent etay^s par aucune exp^ 

b3[ the words ^tpto^oc and flri pi^c^o^cvoi; rience, par aucun ftiit ; et Ton pent dire de 

tfi^dttoc; but others, and especially one G^salpin qu'il devina presque la grande eir- 

from Nemesius, on which some reliance culation dont les lois lui furent totaleraent 

has been placed, mean nothing more than inconnues; la decouverte en <^toit rteervte 

the flux and reflux of the blood, which the k Guillaume Harvey, 

contraction and dilatation of the heart was {6) Hist, de la MMecine, iv. 299. Portal, 

supposed to produce. See Dutcns, vol. ii. ii. 477. 

p. 8-13. Mr. Coleridge has been deceived (e) Portal, ii. 461. Sprengel, iv. 20i. 

in the same manner by some lines of Jor- Peiresc soon after thik got the body of a 

dano Bruno, which he takes to describe the man fresh banged after a good supper, and 

circulation of the blood; whereas they had the pleasure of confirming the discovery 

merely express its movement to and fro, of Asellius by his own eyes. Gassendi, Vita 

mecU et remeai, which might be by the same Peirescii, p. 177. 
i^ystem of vessels. 
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that Pecquet and Bartholin had furnished («). The former de- 
tected the common origin of the lacteal and lymphatic vessels 
io 1647, though his work on the subject was not published till 
1651 . But Olaus Rudbeck was the first who clearly distinguished 
these two kinds of vessels. 

21. Scheiner the Jesuit proved that the retina is the organ of 
sight, and that the humours serve only to refract the rays which 
paint the object on the optic nerve. This was in a treatise in- 
titled Oculus, hoc est, Fundamcntum Opticura, 1619 (b). The 
writings of several anatomists of this period, such as Riolan, 
Vesling, Bartholin, contain partial accessions to the science^ 
but it seems to have been less enriched by great discoveries, 
after those already named, than in the preceding century. 

22. The mystical medicine of Paracelsus continued to have 
many advocates in Germany. A new class of enthusiasts sprung 
from the same school, and calling themselves Rosicrucians, 
pretended to cure diseases by faith and imagination. A true Ro- 
sicrucian, they held, had only to look on a patient to cure him. 
The analogy of magnetism, revived in the last and present age, 
was commonly employed (^\ Of this school the most eminent 
was Van Helmont, who combined the Paracelsian superstitions 
with some original ideas of his own. His general idea of me- 
dicine was that its business was to regulate the archaeus, an im- 
material principle of life and health -, to which, like Paracelsus, 
he attributed a mysterious being and efficacy. The seat of the 
archaeus is in the stomach ^ and it is to be effected either by a 
scheme of diet or through the imagination. Sprengel praises 
Van Helmont for overthrowing many current errors, and for 
announcing principles since pursued (^0- The French phy- 
sicians adhered to the Hippocratic school, in opposition to what 
Sprengel calls the Chemiatric, which more or less may be 
reckoned that of Paracelsus. The Italians were still renowned 
in medicine. Sanctorius, De Medicina Statica, 1614, seems the 
only work to which we need allude. It is loaded with eulogy by 
Portal, Tiraboschi, and other writers (<?). 

(«) Sprengel, iv. 203. Gabalis, from which the science is named. 

(A) Sprengel, iv. 370. This Gabalis or imagination is as a magnet 

(e) All in nature, says Croll of Hesse, one to external objects, which it thus allracts. 

of the principal theosophists in medicine. Medicines actbyamagnetic force. Sprengel, 

is living; all that lives has its viul force, or iii. 863. 

astram, which cannot act without a body, (O Vol. v. p. 32. 

but passes from one to another. All things (e) Portal, ii. Ml. Tiraboschi, xi. 3TO. 

in the macrocosm are found also in the Biog. Univ. 

microcosm. The inward or astral man is 
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Sfxt. III. 

On Oriental Literature. — Hebrew Learning. — Arabic and other Eastvn 
Languages. 

23* During no period of equal length since the revival of 
letters, has the knowledge of the Hebrew language been, ap- 
parently, so much diffused among the literary world as in that 
before us. The frequent sprinkling of its characters in works of 
the most miscellaneous erudition will strike the eye of every one 
who habitually consults them. Nor was this learning by any 
means so much confined to the clergy as it has been in later 
times, though their order naturally furnished the greater portion 
of those who laboured in that field. Some of the chief Hebraists 
of this age were laymen. The study of this language prevailed 
most in the protestant countries of Europe, and it was cul- 
tivated with much zeal in England. The period between the 
last years of Elizabeth and the Restoration may be reckoned 
that in which a knowledge of Hebrew has been most usual 
among our divines. 

24. Upon this subject I can only assert what I collect to be 
the verdict of judicious critics (a). It seems that the Hebrew 
language was not yet sufficiently studied in the method most 
likely to give an insight into its principles, by comparing it 
with all the cognate tongues, latterly called Semitic, spoken in 
the neighbouring parts of Asia, and manifestly springing from 
a common source. Postel, indeed, had made some, attempts at 
this in the last century, but his learning was very slight; and 
Schindler published in 1612 a Lexicon Pentaglottum, in which 
the Arabic, as well a^ Syriac and Ghaldaic, were placed in ap- 
position with the Hebrew text. Louis De Dieu, whose "Re- 
marks on all the Books of the Old Testament" were published 
at Leyden in 1648, has frequently recourse to some of the kin- 
dred languages, in order to explain the Hebrew (b). But the 
first instructors in the latter had been Jewish rabbis ; and the 
Hebraists of the sixteenth age had imbibed a prejudice, not 
unnatural though unfounded, that their teachers were best coti- 

(a) Tbe fiflb volume of Eichhorn's of ihe same subject. We may have trusted 

Geschichte der Cultur is devoted to the in some respects to Simon, Histoire critique 

progress of Oriental literature in Europe, du Tieux Testament. The biographical 

not very full in characterising the various dictionaries, English and French, have of 

productions it mentions, but analytically course been resorted to. 

arranged, and highly useful for reference. (6) Simon, Hist. Critique du Yieux Tei- 

Jenisch, in his preface to Meninski's The- lament, p. 494. 
«aurus, (Vienna, 1780 , has traced a sketch 
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versant with tbe language of their forefathers (a). They had 
derived from the same source an extravagant notion of the 
beauty, antiquity and capacity of the Hebrew; and, combining 
this with still more chimerical dreams of a mystical philosophy, 
lost sight of all real principles of criticism. 

25. The most eminent Hebrew scholars of this age were the 
two Buxtorfs of Basle, father and son, both devoted to the 
rabbinical school. The elder, who had become distinguished 
before the end of the preceding century, published a grammar 
in 1609, which long continued to be reckoned the best, and a 
lexicon of Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac, in 1623, which was 
not superseded for more than a hundred years. Many other 
works relating to these three dialects, as well as to that of the 
later Jews, do honour to the erudition of the elder Buxtorf; 
but he is considered as representing a class of Hebraists which 
in the more comprehensive orientalism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury has lost much of its credit. The son trod closely in his 
father's footsteps, whom he succeeded as professor of Hebrew 
at Basle. They held this chair between them more than seventy 
years. The younger Buxtorf was engaged in controversies 
which had not begun in his father's life-time. Morin, one of 
those learned protestants who had gone over to the church of 
Rome, systematically laboured to establish the authority of 
those versions which the church had approved, by weakening 
that of the text which passed for original {b). Hence he en- 
deavoured to show, though this could not logically do much 
for his object, that the Samaritan Pentateuch, lately brought to 
Europe, which is not in a different language, but merely the 
Hebrew written in Samaritan characters, is deserving of prefer- 
ence above what is called the Masoretic text, from which the 
protestant versions are taken. The variations between these 
are sufficiently numerous to affect a favourite hypothesis, bor- 
rowed from the rabbis, but strenuously maintained by the ge- 
nerality of protestants, that the Hebrew text of the Masoretic 
recension is perfectly incorrupt (r). Moriu's opinion was op- 
posed by Buxtorf and Hottinger, and by other writers even of 
tbe Romish church. It has however been countenanced by Si- 
mon and Kennicott. The integrity, at least, of the Hebrew 
copyist was gradually given up, and it has since been shown that 
they differ greatly among themselves. The Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch was first published in 1645, several years after this con- 
es) This was not the case with Luther, way to the prejudice in favour or rabbinicat^ 
who rejected the authority of the rabbis, opinions, and their commentaries are^^ 
and thought none but Christians could un- consequentfy too Judaical. p. 496. 
derstand the Old Testament. Simon, p. 375. [b) Simon, p. 523. 
But Munster, Fagius, and several others, (e) id. p. 5t». Eichhorn, 5. 464. . 
who are found in the Critic! Sacri, gave Digitized by LjOOQIc 
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troversy began, by Sionita, editor of the Parisian Polyglott. 
This edition, sometimes called by the name of Le Jay, contains 
most that is in the Polyglott of Antwerp, with the addition of 
the Syriac and Arabic versions of the Old Testament. 

26, An epoch was made in Hebrew criticism by a work of 
Louis Cappel, professor of that language at Saumur, the Arca- 
num Punctuationis Revelatum, in 1624. He maintained in this 
an opinion promulgated by Elias Levita, and held by the first 
reformers and many other protestants of the highest authority, 
though contrary to that vulgar orthodoxy which is always 
omnivorous, that the vowel points of Hebrew were invented by 
certain Jews of Tiberias in the sixth century. They had been 
generally deemed coeval with the language, or at least brought 
in by Esdras through divine inspiration. It is not surprising 
that such an hypothesis clashed with the prejudices of mankind, 
and Cappel was obliged to publish his work in Holland. The 
protestants looked upon it as too great a concession in favour of 
the Vulgate ^ which having been translated before the Masoretic 
punctuation, on Gappel's hypothesis, had been applied to the 
text, might now claim to stand on higher ground, and was not 
to be judged by these innovations. After twenty years the 
younger Buxtorf endeavoured to vindicate the antiquity of 
vowel-points ; but it is now confessed that the victory remained 
with Cappel, who has been styled the father of Hebrew criticism. 
His principal work is the Critica Sacra, published at Paris in 
1650, wherein he still farther discredits the existing manuscripts 
of the Hebrew scriptures, as well as the Masoretic punctua* 
tion (a). 

27. The rabbinical literature, meaning as well the Talmud 
and other ancient books, as those of the later ages since the 
revival of intellectual pursuits among the Jews of Spain and th6 
East, gave occupation to a considerable class of scholars. 
Several of these belong to England, such as Ainsworth, Godwin, 
Lightfoot, Seiden, and Pococke. The antiquities of Judaism 
were illustrated by Cun^us in Jus Regium Hebrseorum, 1623, 
and especially by Seiden, both in the Uxor Hebraica, and in the 
treatise De Jure Naturali et Gentium juxta Hebraeos. But no one 
has left a more durable reputation in this literature than Bochart , 
a protestant minister at Caen. His Geographia Sacra, published 
in 1646, is not the most famous of his works, hut the only one 
which falls within this period. It displays great learning and sa- 
gacity ; but it was impossible, as has been justly observed, that 

(a) Simon, Eicbhorn, etc. A detailed ac- Biblioth^que Uaiverselle; and a shorter 

count of this controversy about vowel- precis in Eichhorn's Einleitung in das alte 

points between Cappel and the Buxtorfs Testament, vol. i. p. 242. 
will be found in the i2th volume of the 
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he could thoroughly elucidate this subject at a time when we 
knew comparatively little of modern Asia, and had few good 
books of travels. A similar observation might of course be 
applied to his Hierozoicon, on the animals mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. Both these works, however, were much extolled in the 
seventeenth century. 

28. In the Chaldee and Syriac languages, which approach so 
closely to Hebrew, that the best scholars in the latter are rarely 
unacquainted with them, besides the Buxtorfs, we find Ferrari, 
author of a Syriac lexicon, published at Rome in i622 *, Louis de 
Dieu of Leyden, whose Syriac grammar appeared in 1626 ; and 
the Syriac translation of the Old Testament in the Parisian 
Polyglott, edited by Gabrid Sionita, in 1642. A Syriac college 
for the Maronites of Libanus, was founded at Rome by Gre- 
gory XIII. \ but it did not as yet produce any thing of import- 
ance. 

29. But a language incomparably more rich in literary trea- 
sures, and long neglected by Europe, began now to take a con- 
spicuous place in the annals of learning. Scaliger deserves the 
glory of being the first real Arabic scholar -, for Postel, Christ- 
man, and a very few more of the sixteenth century, are hardly 
worth notice. His friend, Casaubon, whoextols his acquirements, 
as usual, very highly, devoted himself some time to this study. 
But Scaliger made use of the language chiefly to enlarge his own 
vast sphere of erudition. He published nothing on the subject ; 
but bis collections became the base of Rapheling's Arabic lexi- 
con ; and it is said, that they were far more extensive than what 
appears in that work. He who properly added this language to 
the domain of learning, was Erpenius, a native of Gorcum, who 
at an early age, had gained so unrivalled an acquaintance with 
the oriental languages as to be appointed professor of them at 
Leyden, in 1613. He edited the same year the above-mentioned 
lexicon of Rapheling, and published a grammar, which might 
not only be accounted the first composed in Europe that deserved 
the name, but became the guide to most later scholars. Erpenius 
gave several other works to the world, chiefly connected with 
the Arabic version of the scriptures (^). Golius, his successor in 
the oriental chair at Leyden, besides publishing a lexicon of the 
language, which is said to be still the most copious, elaborate 
and complete that has appeared (6), and several editions of 
Arabic writings, poetical and historical, contributed still more 
extensively to bring the range of Arabian literature before the 
world. He enriched with a hundred and fifty manuscripts, 
collected in his travels, the library of Leyden, to which Scaliger 

(a) Biogr. Unir. (6) Jeniscb, prsfatio in Meninski The- 

saurus Liugnarum Orientalium, p. no. 
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bad bequeathed forty (a). The manuscripts belonging to Erpe- 
nios found their way to Cambridge ; while, partly by the muni- 
ficence of Laud, partly by later accessions, the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford became extremely rich in this line. The much larger 
collection in the Escurial seems to have been chiefly formed 
under Philip III. England was now as conspicuous in Arabian 
as in Hebrew leiarning. Selden, Greaves, and Pococke, espedaUy 
the last, who was probably equal to any oriental scholar whom 
Europe had hitherto produced, by translations of the historical 
and philosophical writings of the Saracenic period, gave a larger 
compass to general erudition (b). 

30. The remaining languages of the East are of less import- 
ance. The Turkish had attracted some degree of attention in 
the sixteenth century -, but the first grammar was published by 
Megiser, in 1612, a very slight performance \ and a better at 
Paris, by Du Ryer, in 1630 (c). The Persic grammar was given 
at Rome by Raymondi, in 1614 ; by De I^eu, at Leyden, in 
1639 -, by Greaves, at London, in 1641 and 1649 (^O- An Ar^ 
menian dictionary, by Rivoli, in 1621, seems the only accession 
to our knowledge of that ancient language during this period (<?). 
Athanasius Kircher, a man of immense erudition, restored the 
Coptic^ of which Europe had been wholly ignorant Those 
farther eastward had not yet begun to enter much into the studies 
of Europe. Nothing was known of the Indian ; but some Chip 
nese manuscripts had been brought to Rome and Madrj^ as 
early as 1580; and not long afterwards, two Jesuits, Roger and 
Ricci, both missionaries in China, were the first who acquired a 
sufficient knowledge of the language to translate from it (/), 
But scarcely any farther advance took place before (be middle 
of the century. 



Sect. IV. 

On Geography and History. 

31. PuRCHAS, an English clergyman, imbued by nature, like 
Hakluyt, with a strong bias towards geographical studies, after 
tiaving formed an extensive library in that department, and 
consulted, as he professes, above 1200 authors, published the 
lirst volume of his Pilgrim, a colleetion of voyages in all parts of 

(a) Biogr. Univ. (<0 Id. S20. 

(b) Jenisch, Eichhom, Bjogr. Univer- (e) Eichborn, 351. 
«eUe, Biogr. BriUnnict. (/) Id. 64. 

(e) Eichhom^ 5. 367. 
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the world, in 1613 •, four more followed in 1626. The accuracy 
of this useful compiler has been denied by those who have had 
better means of knowledge, and probably is inferior to that of 
Hakluyt ; but his labour was far more comprehensive. The 
Pilgrim was at all events a great source of knowledge to the 
contemporaries of Purcbas {a). 

32. Olearius was ambassador from the Duke of Holstein to 
Moscovy and Persia from 1633 to 1639. His travels, in German, 
were published in 1647, and have been several times reprinted 
and translated. He has well described the barbarism of Russia 
and the despotism of Persia ; he is diffuse and episodical, but 
not wearisome ; he observes well and relates faithfully : all who 
have known the countries he has visited are said to speak well 
of him (A). Pietro dalla Valle is a far more amusing writer. He 
has thrown his travels over Syria and Persia into the form of 
letters written from time to time, and which he professes to 
have recovered ft*om his correspondents. This perhaps is not a 
very probable story, both on account of the length of the letters, 
and the want of that reference to the present time and to small 
passing events which authentic letters commonly exhibit. His 
observations, however, on all the countries he visited, especially 
Persia, are apparently such as consist with the knowledge we 
have obtained from later travellers. Gibbon says that none have 
better observed Persia, but his vanity and prolixity are insuffer- 
able. Yet I think that Delia Valle can hardly be reckoned 
tedious ; and if he is a little egotistical, the usual and almost 
laudable characteristic of travellers, this gives a liveliness and 
racy air to his narrative. What his wife, the Lady Maani, an 
Assyrian Christian, whcHn he met with at Bagdad, and who 
accompanied him through bis long wanderings, may really have 
been, we can only judge from his eulogies on her beauty, her 
fidelity, and her courage *, but she throws an air of romance 
over his adventures, not unpleasing to the reader. The travels 
of Pietro della Valle took place from 1614 to 1626 -, but the book 
was first published at Rome in 1660, and has been translated 
into different languages. 

33. The Lexicon Geographicum of Ferrari, in 1627, was the 
chief general work on geography *, it is alphabetical, and contains 
9600 articles. The errors have been corrected in later editions, 
so that the first would probably be required in order to estimate 
the knowledge of its author's age (c). 

34. The best measure, perhaps, of geographical science, are 
the maps published from time to time, as perfectly for the most 

(a) Biogr. Univ. Pinkerton's Collection (A) Biogr. Univ. 
of Voyages and Travels. The latter does (o) Salfi, xi. 418. Biogr. Universelje, 
not yaiue Pnrcbas highly for correctness. 
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part, we may presume, as their editors could reader them. If 
we compare the map of the world in the " Theatrum Orbis 
Terrarum sive Novus Atlas" of Blaew in 1648 with that of the 
edition of Ortelius published at Antwerp in. 1612, the improve- 
ments will not appear exceedingly great. America is still separ 
rated from Asia by the straights of Anian about lat. 60; but the 
coast to the south is made to trend away more than before ; on 
the N. E. coast we find Davis's Sea, and Estotiland has vanished 
to give way to Greenland. Canada is still most inaccurate, 
though there is a general idea of lakes and rivers better than in 
Ortelius. Scandinavia is far better, and tolerably correct. In the 
South, Terra del Fuego terminates in Cape Horn, instead of 
being united to Terra Australis ; but in the East, Corea appears 
as an oblong island ; the Sea of Aral is not set down, and the 
wall of China is placed north of the Qftieth parallel. India is very 
much too small, and the shape of the Caspian Sea is wholly 
inaccurate. But a comparison with the map in Hakluyt, men- 
tioned in our second volume, will not exhibit so much superio- 
rity of Blaew's Atlas. The latter however shows more know- 
ledge of tlie interior country, especially in North America, and 
a better outline in many parts of the Asiatic coast. The maps of 
particular regions in Europe are on a large scale, and numerous. 
Speed's maps, 1646, appear by no means inferior to those of 
Blaew ; but several of the errors are the same. Considering the 
progress of commerce, especially that of the Dutch, during this 
half century, we may rather be surprised at the defective state of 
these maps. 

35. Two histories of general reputation were published in the 
Italian language during these fifty years ; one of the civil wars 
in France by Davila, in 163d, and another of those in Flanders 
by Cardinal Bentivoglio. Both of these had the advantage of 
interesting subjects ; they had been sufficiently conversant with 
the actors to know much and to judge well, without that parti- 
cular responsibility which tempts an historian to prevarication. 
They were both men of cool and sedate tempers, accustomed to 
think policy a game in which the strong play with the weak, 
obtuse, especially the former, in moral sentiment, but on this 
account not inclined to calumniate an opposite party, or to with- 
hold admiration from intellectual power. Both these histories 
may be read over and over with pleasure ^ if Davila is too 
refined, if he is not altogether faithful, if his style wants the 
elegance of some older Italians, he more than redeems all this 
by the importance of his subject, the variety and picturesqueness 
of his narration, and the acuteness of his reflections. Bentivoglio 
is reckoned, as a writer, among the very first of his age. 

36. The History of the War of Granada, that is, the rebellion 
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of the Moriscos in 1565, by the famous Diego de Mendoza, was 
published posthumously in 1610. It is placed by the Spaniards 
themselves on a level with the most renowned of the ancients. 
The French have now their first general historian, Mezeray, a 
writer esteemed for his lively style and bold sense, but little 
read, of course, in an age like the last or our own» which have 
demanded an exactness in matter of fact, and an extent of 
historical erudition, which was formerly unknown. We now 
began, in England, to cultivate historical composition, and with 
so much success, that the present period was far more produc- 
tive of such works as deserve remembrance than a whole 
century that next followed. But the most considerable of these 
have already been mentioned. Lord Herbert of Cherbury*s 
History of Henry YHI. ought here to be added to the list, as a 
book of good authority, relatively at least to any that preceded, 
and written in'a manly and judicious spirit. Camden's Life of 
Elizabeth is also a solid and valuable history. Bacon's Life of 
Henri VU. is something more; it is the first instance in our 
language of the application of philosophy to reasoning on public 
events in the manner of the ancients and the Italians. Praise 
upon Henry is too largely bestowed ; but it was in the nature of 
Bacon to admire too much a crafty and selfish policy; and he 
thought also, no doubt, that so near an ancestor of his own 
sovereign should not be treated with severe impartiality. 



Sect. V. 

On General State of titerature. 

37. Of the Italian and other continental universities, we have 
little to say beyond what may be collected from the general tenor 
of this literary history, that thpy contributed little to those de- 
partments of knowledge to which we have paid most attention, 
and adhering pertinaciously to their ancient studies, were left 
behind in the advance of the human mind. They were, indeed, 
not less crowded with scholars than before, being the necessary 
and prescribed road to lucrative professions. In theology, law, 
and medicine, sciences, the two former of which, at least, did 
not claim to be progressive, they might sustain a respectable 
posture; in philosophy, and even in polite letters, they were less 
prominent. 

38. The English universities are in one point of view very 
diflferent from those of the rest of Europe. Their great en- 
dowments created a resident class, neither teachers nor students, 
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who might devote an unbroken leisure to learning with the 
advantage of that command of books which no other course of 
life could have afforded. It is true that in no age has the number 
of these been great*, but the diligence of a few is enough to cast 
a veil over the laziness of many. The century began with an 
e:(traordinary piece of fortune to the university of Oxford, 
which formed in the seventeenth century, whatever it m^y since 
have been, one great cause of her literary distinction. Sir 
Thomas Bodley, with a muniGcence which has rendered his 
name more immortal than the foundation of a family could have 
done, bestowed on the university a library collected by him at 
great cost, building a magnificent rooni for its reception, and 
bequeathed large funds for its increase. The building was com- 
pleted in 1606; and Casaubon has, very shortly after wai*ds, 
given such an account of the university itself, as well as of the 
Bodleian library, as will peiiiaps be interesting to the reader, 
though it contains some of those mistakes into which a stranger 
is apt to falL 

39* '* I wrote you word," he says, in July 1613, to one of his 
correspondents, '^ a month since, that I was going to Oxford, 
in order to visit that university and its library, of which I had 
heard much. Every thing proved beyond my expectation. The 
QpUeges are numerous; most of them very rich. The revenues 
of these colleges maintain above two thousand students, gene- 
rally of respectable parentage, and some even of the first nobi- 
lity ; for what we call the habits of pedagogues* (paedagogica vitse 
ratio) is not found in these English colleges. Learning is here 
cultivated in a liberal style; the heads of houses live handsomely, 
even splendidly, like men of rank. Some of them can spend ten 
thousand livres [about 1000/. at that time, if I mistake not] by 
the year. I mOch approved Ihd mode in which pecuniary con- 
cerns are kept distinct from «the business of learning (a). Many 
still are found, who emulate the liberality of their predecessors. 
Hence new buildings rise every day ; even some new colleges 
are raised from the foundation ; some are enlarged, such as that 
ofMerton, over which Savile presides, and several more. There 
is one begun by Cardinal Wolsey, which, if it should be com- 
pleted, will be worthy of the greatest admiration. But he left at 
his death many buildings which he h«\d begun in ap unfinished 
state, and which no one expects to see complete. None of th^ 
colleges, however, attracted me so mqch as the Bodleian library, 
a work rather for a king than a private man. It is certain that 
Bodley, living or dead, must have expended 200,000 livres on 
that building. The ground plot is the figure of the*letter T. The 

(a) R«f studiosorum et rationes separate translation which seemed best ; but I may 
sum, qood yalde probavl. I hav« giyen th« be niisiakeu. 
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part which represents the perpendicular stem was formerly 
built by some prince, and is very handsome; the rest was added 
by Bodley with no less magniGcence. In the lower part is a 
diyinity school, to which perhaps nothing in Europe is com- 
parable. It is vaulted with peculiar skill. The upper story is the 
library itself, very well built, and Gtted with an immense quan- 
tity of books. Do not imagine that such plenty of manuscripts 
can be found here, as in the royal library (of Paris); there are 
not a few manuscripts in England, but nothing to what the king 
possesses. But the number of printed books is wonderful, and 
increasing every year , for Bodley has bequeathed a considerable 
revenue for that purpose. As long as I remained at Oxford, I 
passed whole days in the library ; for books cannot be taken 
out, but the library is open to all scholars for seven or eight 
hours every day. You might always see therefore many of these 
greedily enjoying the banquet prepared for them, which gaye 
me no small pleasure (a)." 

40. The Earl of Pembroke, Selden, and above all, archbishop 
Laud, greatly improved the Bodleian library. It became, espe*- 
cially through the muniGcence of that prelate, extremely rich in 
oriental manuscripts. The Duke of Buckingham presented a 
collection made by Erpenius to the public library at Cambridge, 
which, though far behind that of the sister university, was 
enriched by many donations and became very considerable. 
Usher formed the library of Trinity College, Dublin ; an uni- 
versity founded on the English model, with noble revenues, 
and a corporate body of fellows and scholars to enjoy them. 

41. A catalogue of the Bodleian library was published by 
James in 1620. It contains about 20,000 articles. Of these no 
great number are in English, and such as there aoe chiefly since 
the year 1600; Bodley, perhaps, had been rather negligent of 
poetry >ind playls. The editor observes that there were in the 
library three or four thousand volumes in modern languages. 
This catalogue is not classed, but alphabetical ; which James 
mentions as sot»ething new, remarking at the same time the 
difficulty of classification, and that in the German catalogues 
we find grammars entered under the head of philosophy. One 
published by Draud, Bibliotbeca Classica, sive Catalogus Offici- 
nalis, Frankfort 1626, is hardly worth mention^ It professes to 
be a general list of printed books; but as the number seems to 
be not more than 30,000, ail in Latin, it most be very defective. 
About two fifths of the whole are theological. A catalogue of 
the library of Sion College, founded in 1631, was printed in 
1660; it contains eight or nine thousand volumes (A). 

(«) Casaub. Kpisl. W9. (*; In Museo Brilannico. 
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4% The library of Leyden had been founded by the first 
prince of Orange. Scaliger bequeathed his own to it ^ and it 
obtained the oriental manuscripts of Golius. A catalogue bad 
been printed by Peter Bertius as early as 1597 {ay. Many public 
and private libraries either now began to be formed in France, 
or received great accessions \ among the latter, those of the 
historian de Thou, and the president Seguier (*•). No German 
library, after that of Vienna, had been so considerable as one 
' formed in the course of several ages by the Hectors Palatine at 
Heidelberg. It contained many rare manuscripts. On the cap- 
ture of the city by Tilly in 1622, he sent a number of these to 
Rome, and they long continued to sleep in the recesses of the 
Vatican. Napoleon, emulous of such a precedent, obtained 
thirty-eight of the Heidelberg manuscripts by the treaty of 
Totentino,. which were transmitted to Paris. On the restitution 
ot these in 1816, it was justly thought that prescription was not 
to be pleaded by Rome for the rest of the plunder, especially 
when she was recovering what she had lost by the same right 
of spoliation; and the whole collection has been replaced in the 
library of Heidelberg. 

43. The Italian academies have been often represented as 
partaking in the alleged decline of literary spirit during the 
first part of the seventeenth century. Nor is this reproach 
a new one. Boccalini, after the commencement of this pe- 
riod, tells us that these institutions once so famous had faHen 
into decay, their ardent zeal in literary exercises and discus- 
sions having abated by time, so that while they had once 
been frequented by private men, and esteemed by princes^ 
they were now abandoned and despised by all. They petition 
Apollo, therefore, in a chapter of his Ragguagli di Parnasso, 
for a reform. But the god replies that all things have their 
old age and decay, and as nothing can prevent the neatest 
pair of slippers from wearing out, so nothing can rescue aca- 
demies from a similar lot; hence he can only advise them 
to suppress the worst, and to supply their places by others (c). 
If only such a counsel were required, the institution of aca- 
demies in general would not perish. And in fact we really 
find that while some societies of this class came to nothing, 
as is always the case with self-constituted bodies, the seven- 
teenth century had births of its own to boast, not inferior 
to the older progeny of the last age. The Academy of Hu- 
morists at Rome was one of these. It arose casually at the 
marriage of a young nobleman of the Mancini family, and 
took the same line as many had done, reciting verses and 

ia) Jugler, Hist. Lilteraria, c. 3. (0 Ragg. xviii. c. i. 
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discourses, or occasionally representing plays. Tbe tragedy of 
Demetrius, by Rocco, one of this academy, is reckoned among 
.the best of the age. The Apatisti of Florence took their name 
from Fioretti, who had assumed the appellation of Udeno 
JVisielo, Academico Apatista. The Rozzi of Siena, whom the 
government had suppressed in*1568, revived again in 1605^ 
and rivalled another society of the same city, the Intronatr. 
The former especially dedicated their time to pastoral, in the 
rustic dialect (comedia rusticale), a species of dramatic writing 
that might amuse at the moment, and was designed for no 
other end, though several of these farces are extant (a). 

44. The Academy della Crasca, which had more solid obfecfcs 
for the advantage of letters in view, has been mentioned ifi 
another place. But that of the Lincei, founded by Frederic 
Cesi, stands upon a higher ground than any of the rest. This 
young man was born at Rome in 1585, son of the duke of 
Acqua Sparta, a father and a family known only for their 
pride and ignorance. But nature had created in Cesi a philo- 
sophic mind ; in conjunction with a few of similar dispositions, 
he gave his entire regard to science, and projected himself, 
at the age of eighteen, an academy, that is, a private asso- 
ciation of friends for intellectual pursuits, which, with reference 
to their desire of piercing with acute discernment into the 
depths of truth, he denominated the Lynxes. Their device 
was that animal, with its eyes turned towards heaven, and 
tearing a Cerberus with its claws ; thus intimating that they 
were prepared for war against error and falsehood. The church, 
always suspicious, and inclined to make common cause with 
all established tenets, gave them some trouble, though neither 
theology nor politics entered into their scheme. This embraced, 
as in their academies, poetry and elegant literature •, but phy- 
sical science was their peculiar object. Porta, Galileo, Colonna, 
and many other distinguished men, both of Italy and the 
Transalpine countries, were enrolled among the Lynxes •, and 
Cesi is said to have framed rather a visionary plan of a general 
combination of philosophers, in the manner of the Pytha- 
goreans, which should extend itself to every part of Europe. 
The constitutions of this imaginary order were even published 
in 1624 •, they are such as could not have been realised, but 
from the organization and secrecy that seem to have been their 
elements, might not improbably have drawn down a persecution 
upon themselves, or even rendered the name of philosophy 
obnoxious. Cesi died in 1630, and his academy of Lynxes, 
did not long survive the loss of their chief (b). 

K> Salfl, vol. xii. (6) Saw, ri. m. Tira^^fchi^.^J^^^ 
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45. The tide of public opinion had hitherto set regularly 
in one direction -, ancient times, ancient learning, ancient 
wisdom and virtue, were regarded with unqualified veneration ^ 
the very course of nature was hardly believed to be the same, 
and a common degeneracy w^s thought to have overspread the 
earth and its inhabitants. This had been at its height in the 
first century after the revival of letters, the prejudice in favour 
of the past, always current with the old, who affect to dictate 
the maxims of experience, conspiring with the genuine lustre 
of classical literature and ancient history, which dazzled the 
youthful scholar. But this aristocracy of learning was now 
assailed by a new power which had risen up in sufficient 
strength to dispute the preeminence. We, said Bacon, are the 
true ancients ; what we call the antiquity of the world was but 
its infancy. This thought, equally just and brilliant, was caught 
up and echoed by many ; it will be repeatedly found in later 
works. It became a question whether the moderns had not 
really left behind their progenitors ; and though it has been 
hinted, that a dwarf on a giant's shoulders sees farther than 
the giant, this is, in one sense, to concede the point in dis- 
pute {a). 

46. Tassoni was one of the first who combated the established 
prejudice by maintaining that modern times are not inferior to 
ancient ; it well became his intrepid disposition (b). But Lan- 
cilotti, an Italian ecclesiastic, and member of several acade- 
mies, pursued this subject in an elaborate work, intended to 
prove ; first, that the world was neither morally worse nor 
more afflicted by calamities than it had been ^ secondly, that 
the intellectual abilities of mankind had not degenerated. It 
bears the general title, L'Hoggidi, To-Day ; and is throughout 
a ridicule of those whom he calls Hoggidiani, perpetual de- 
claimers against the present state of thii^s« He is gt^ very 
copious and learned writer, and no ft*iend to antrquity ; each 
chapter being entitled Disinganno, and intended to remove 
some false prejudice. The first part of this work appeared 
in 1623, the second, after the author's death, not tilt 1658. 
Lancilotti wrote another book with somewhat a similar object, 
entitled Farfalloni degl' Antichi Istorici, and designed to turn 
the ancient historians into ridicule-, with a good deal of 
pleasantry, but chiefly on account of stories which no one 
in his time would have believed. The same ground was taken 
soon afterwards by an English divine. George HakewiU, in 

(a) Ac quemadmodum pygmnus bumeris usas conyersis adjicere allqiiid^, mm super- 

-gigantis insidens longius qaam gigas prospi- cilia toU«re,'aul p«rn faoere, qti ^te Bot^ 

cere, neque tamen se gigante majorem ha- faerunt, debemus. Cyprianus, Vita Cam- 

here aut sibi multum tribuere potest, ita panelln, p. 15. 
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his '^ Apclpe^f 01* Declaration of the Power and Providence 
of God in ^the Govenmient of the World/' published in 1627. 
This is designed to prove that there is not that perpetual and 
universal decay in nature which many suppose. It is an da- 
borate refutation of many absurd notions which seem to have 
prevailed ^ some believing Uiat even physical nature, the sun 
and stars, the earth and waters, were the worse for wear. 
A greater number thought this true of man ^ his age, bis 
size, bis strength, his powers of mind were all supposed to 
have been deteriorated. Hakewill patiently and learnedly re- 
futed all this. The moral character of antiquity he shows to 
be much exaggerated, animadverting especially on the Romans. 
The most remarkable, and certainly the most disputable chap^ 
ters, are those which relate to the literary merits of ancient 
and modern times. He seems to be one of the first who ven- 
tured to put in a claim for the latter* In this he anticipates 
Wotton, who had more to say. Hakewill goes much too far 
in caUittg Sydney's Arcadia '^ nothing inferior to the choices! 
piece among the ancients^" and even thinks ^' he should not 
much wrong Virgil by matching him with Du Bartas." The 
learning shown in this treatise is very extensive, but Hake- 
will has no taste, and cannot perceive any real superiority 
in tlie ancients. Compared with Lanoilotti, he is much inferior 
in liveliness, perhaps even in learning \ but I have not ob- 
served that he has borrowed anything from the Italian, whose 
publication was but four years earlier. 

47. Browne's Inqinry into Vulgar Errors displays a great 
deal of erudition, but scarcely raises a h|gb notion of Browne 
himself as a philosopher, or of the state of physical know- 
ledge in England. The errors he indicates are such as none 
but illiterate pef sons, we should think, were likely to hold ^ 
and I believe that few on the Continent, so late as 1646, 
would have required to have them exploded with such an 
ostentation of proof. V7bo did not know that the phoenix is 
a fable 7 Browne was where the learned in Europe had been 
seventy years before, and seems to have been one of those who 
saturate their minds with bad books till they have little roo«i 
for any thing new that is better. A man of so much cre- 
dulity and such an irregular imagination as Browne was almost 
sure to believe in witchcraft and all sorts of spiritual i^encies. 
In no respect did he go in advance of his age, unless we 
make an exception for bis declaration against persecution. 
He seems to have been fond of those trifling questions which 
the bad taste of the schoolmen and their contemporaries intro- 
duced ^ as whether a man has fewer ribs than a woman, 
whether Adam and Eve had navels, whether Methusaieh was 
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the oldest man ^ the problems of children put to adults. With 
a strong curiosity and a real love of truth, Browne is a strik- 
ing instance of a merely empirical mind ; he is at sea with 
sails and a rudder, but without a compass or log-book -, and 
has so little notion of any laws of nature, or of any induc- 
tive reasoning either as to efficient or final causes, that be 
never seems to Judge anything to be true or false except by 
experiment. 

48. In concluding our review of the sixteenth century, we 
selected Pinelli, as a single model of the literary character, 
which loving and encouraging knowledge, is yet too Uttle distin- 
guished by any writings to fall naturally within the general 
subject of these volumes. The period which we now bring 
to a close will furnish us with a much more considerable 
instance. Nicolas Peiresc was born in 1580, of an ancient 
family in Provence, which had for some generations held judi- 
cial ofiices in the parliament of Aix. An extraordinary thirst 
for every kind of knowledge characterized Peiresc from his 
earliest youth, and being of a weak constitution, as well as 
ample fortune, though he retained, like his family, an honour- 
able post in the parliament, his time was principally devoted 
to the multifarious pursuits of an enlightened scholar. Like 
PineUi, he delighted in the rarities of art and antiquity; but 
his own superior genius, and the vocation of that age towards 

* science, led him on to a far more extensive field of inquiry. 
We have the life of Peiresc written by his countryman and 
intimate friend Gassendi ; and no one who has any sympathy 
with science or with a noble character will read it without 
pleasure. Few books indeed of that period are moreftill of casual 
information. 

49. Peireisc traveUed much in the early pert of his life; 
he was at Rome in 1600, and came to England and Holland 
in 1606. The hard drinking, even of our learned men («), 
disconcerted his southern stomach ; but he was repaid by the 
society of Camden, Savile and Cotton. The king received Peiresc 
courteously, and he was present at the opening of parliament. 
On returning to his native province, he began to form his 
extensive collections of marbles and medals, but especially of 
natural history in every line. He was perhaps the first who 
observed the structure of zoophytes, though he seems not to 
have suspected their animal nature. Petrifactions occupied much 
of his time; and he framed a theory of them which Gassendi 
explains at length, but which, as might be expected, is not 
the truth {b). Botany was among his favourite studies, and 

(.) Gasseadi, Vila Peiresc, p. 51. (t) P. *«. g^^^^^ ^^ LjOOQIC 
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Europe' owes to him, according to Gassendi, the Indian jessa- 
mine, the gourd of Mecca, the real Egyptian papyrus, which 
is not that described by Prosper Alpinus. He Grst planted ginger, 
as wdl as many other oriental plants, in an European garden, 
and also the cocoa-nut, from which however he could not 
obtain fruit. 

50. Peiresc was not less devoted to astronomy ^ he had no 
sooner heard of the discoveries of Galileo than be set him- 
self to procure a telescope, and had in the course of the ^me 
year, 1610, the pleasure of observing the moons of Jupiter. It 
even occurred to him that these might serve to ascertain the 
longitude, though he did not follow up the idea. Galileo indeed, 
with a stiU more inventive mind, and with more of mathematics, 
seems to have stood in the way of Peiresc. He took, as far 
as appears, no great pains to publish his researches, contenting 
himself with the intercourse of literary men, who passed near 
him, or with whom he could maintain correspondence. Several 
discoveries are ascribed to him by Gassendi ; of their originality 
I cannot venture to decide. " From his retreat," says another 
biographer, ^' Peiresc gave more encouragement to letters than 
any prince^ more even than the Cardinal de Richelieu, who 
sometime afterwards founded the French Academy. Worthy 
to have been called by Bayle \SMd attorney-general of literature, 
he kept always on the level of progressive science, published 
manuscripts at his own expense, followed the labours of the 
learned throughout Europe, and gave them an active impulse 
by his own aid." Scaliger, Salmasius, Holstenius. Kircher, 
Mersenne, Grotius, Valois, are but some of the great names 
of Europe whom he assisted by various kinds of liberality (a). 
He published nothing himself, but some of his letters have 
been collected. 

51. The character of Peiresc was amiable and unreserved 
among bis friends \ but he was too much absorbed in the love 
of knowledge for insipid conversation. For the same reason, 
his biographer informs us, he disliked the society of women, 
gaining nothing valuable from the trifles and scandal upon 
which alone they could converse (b). Possibly the society of 
both sexes at Aix, in the age of Peiresc, was such as, with 
no excessive fastidiousness, he might avoid. In his eagerness 
for new truths, he became somewhat credulous \ an error not 
perhaps easy to be avoided, while the accumulation of facts 
proceeded more rapidly than the ascertainment of natural laws. 
But for a genuine Hberality of mind and extensive attainments 
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in knowledge, very few can be compared to Peiresc; nor among 
those who have resembled him in this employment of wealth 
and leisure, do I know that any names have descended to poste- 
rity with eqaal lustre, except our two countrymen of the next 
generation, who approached so nearly to h^ character and 
course of life, Boyle and Evelyn. 
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Dutch Scholars — Jesuit and JansenUt PhUologen — DdpUn Editions — 
French Scholars — English Scholars — Bentlej. 

1. The death of Salmasius about the beginning of this period 
left a chasm in critical literature which no one was equal to 
fill. But the nearest to this giant of philology was James Fre- 
deric Gronovius, a native of Hamburg, but drawn, like several 
more of his countrymen, to the universities of Holland, the pe- 
culiarly learned state of Europe through the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The principal labours of Gronovius were those of correct- 
ing the text of Latin writers ^ in Greek we And very little due to 
him {a). His notes form an usellil and considerable part of those 
which are collected in what are generally styled the Variorum 
editions, published, Qhiefly after 1660^ by the Dutch booksel- 
lers. These contain selections f^om the older critics, some of 
them, especially those first edited, indifferently made and often 
mutilated^ others with more attention to preserve entire the 
original notes. These however are for the most part only criti- 

' («) Baillel, Grrtiqties Grammairieiis, n. 548. Bloont. Biogr. Uniy^ni^g^ by LjOOQ IC 
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cal, as if explanatory observations were below the notice of an 
editor 5 though, as Le Clerc says, those of Manutius on Cicero's 
epistles cost him much more time than modern editors have 
given to their conjectures («). In general, the Variorum editioqs 
were not greatly prized, with the exception of those by the two 
Gronovii and Graevius (b). 
' 2. The place of the elder Gronovius, in the latter part of this 
present period, was filled by bis son. James Gronovius, ty in- 
defatigable labour, and by a greater number of editions which 
bear his name, may be reckoned, if not a greater philologer, 
one not less celebrated than his father. He was at least a better 
Greek critic, and in this language, though far below those who 
were about to arise, and who did in fact eclipse him long before 
his death, Bentley ani^Burman, he kept a high place for several 
years (c). Graevius, another German whom the Dutch univer- 
sities bad attracted and retained, contributed to the Variorum 
editions, chiefly those of Latin authors, an erudition not less 
copious than that of any contemporary scholar. 

3. The philological character of Gerard Vossius himself, if we 
might believe some partial testimonies, fell short of that of his 
son Isaac ; whose observations on Pomponius Mela, and an edi- 
tion of Catullus did him extraordinary credit, and have placed 
him among the first philologers of this age. He was of a more 
lively genius, and perhaps hardly less erudition, than his father, 
but with a paradoxical judgment, and has certainly rendered 
much less service to letters {d). Another son of a great father, 
Nicolas Heinsius, has by none been placed on a level with him^ 
but his editions of Prudentius and Claudian are better than any 
that had preceded them, 

4. Germany fell lower and lower in classical literature. A writer 
as late as 1714 complains, that only modern books of Latin were 
taught in the schools, and that the students in the universities 
despised all grammatical learning. The study '* not of our own 
language, which we entirely neglect, but of French," he rec- 
kons among the causes of this decay in ancient learning ; the 
French translations of the classics led many to imagine that the 
original could be dispensed with (e). Ezekiel Spanheim, envoy 
from the court of Brandeburg to that of Louis XIV., was a dis- 
tinguished exception^ his edition of Julian, and his notes on 
several other writers, attest an extensive learning, which has 
still preserved his name in honour. As the century drew nigh 
to its close, Germany began to revive •, a few men of real phi- 

(a) Parrhasiana, i. 233. (0 Batllet, n. 548. Ificeron, ii. ITT. 

H) A list of the Variorum editiom will be (d) Niceron, vol. liii. 

found in Baillel, Critiques Grammairiens, (e) Burckhardt, De Lingus Lalina: hodio 

n. 604. negleclK Causis OratLo, p. 34. 
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lological learning, especially Fabricius, appeared as heralds of 
those greater names which adorn her literary annals in the 
next age. 

5. The Jesuits had long been conspicuously the classical 
scholars of France ; in their colleges the purest and most ele- 
gant Latinity was supposed to be found; they bad early culti- 
vated these graces of literature, while all polite writing was con- 
fined to the Latin language, and they still preserved them in its 
comparative disuse. "The Jesuits," Huet says, "write and 
speak Latin well, but their style is almost always too rhetorical. 
This is owing to their keeping regencies ( an usual phrase for 
academical exercises) from their early youth, which causes 
tbem to speak incessantly in public, and become accustomed to 
a sustained and polished style above the tone of common sub- 
jects (a)." Jouvancy, whose Latin orations were published in 
1700, has had no equal, if we may trust a panegyrist, since 
Maffei and Muretus (^). 

6. The Jansenists appeared ready at one time to wrest this 
palm from their inveterate foes. Lancelot threw some additional 
lustre round Port Royal by the Latin and Greek grammars, 
which are more frequently called by the name of that famous 
cloister than by his own. Both were received with great appro- 
bation in the French schools, except, I suppose, where the Je- 
suits predominated, and their reputation lasted for many years. 
They were never so popular, though well known, in this coun- 
try. " The public," says Bailletof the Greek grammar, which is 
rather the more eminent of the two, " bears witness that no- 
thing of its kind has been more finished. The order is clear and 
concise. We find in it many remarks, both judicious ahd impor- 
tant for the full knowledge of the language. Though Lancelot 
has chiefly followed Caninius, Sylburgius, Sanctius, and Vos- 
sius, his arrangement is new, and he has selected what is most 
valuable in their works t^)." In fact he professes to advance 
nothing of his own, being m(Hre indebted, he says, to Caninius 
than to any one else. The method of Clenardus he disapproves, 
and thinks that of Ramus intricate. He adopts the division into 
three declensions. But his notions of the proper meaning of the 
tenses are strangely confused and erroneous : several other mis- 
takes of an obvious nature, as we should now say, will occur 
in his syntax ; and upon the whole the Port Royal grammar 
does not give us a high idea of the critical knowledge of the 
seventeenth centqry, ^ to the more difficult language of an- 
tiquity. 

7. The Latin, on the other hand, had been so minutely and 

(a) Haeliatia, p. 7i. («•) Baillel, n. 714. 

(A) Biogr. Univ. 
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laboriously studied, that little more thaq. gleanings after a great 
harvest could be obtained. The Aristarchus of Vossius, and bis 
other grammatical works, though partly not published till this 
period, have been mentioned in the last volume. Perizonius, a 
professor at Franeker, and in many respects one of the most 
learned of this age, published a good edition of the Minerva of 
Sanctius in 1687. This celebrated grammar bad become very 
scarce, as well as that of Scioppius, which contained nothing 
but remarks upon Sanctius. Perizonius combined the two with 
notes more ample than those of Scioppius, and more bold in 
differing from the Spanish grammarian. 

8. If other editions of the classical authors have been pre- 
ferred by critics, none, at least of this period, have been more 
celebrated than those which Louis XIV., at the suggestion of 
the Duke de Montausier, caused to be prepared for the use of 
the Dauphin. The object in view was to elucidate the Latin 
writers, both by a continual gloss in the margin, and by such 
notes as should bring a copious mass of ancient learning to bear 
on the explanation, not of the more difficult passages alone, 
but of all those in which an ordinary reader might require some 
aid. The former of these is less useful, and less satisfactorily 
executed than the latter ; for the notes, it must be owned that, 
with much that is superfluous even to tolerable scholars, they 
bring together a great deal of very serviceable illustration. The 
choice of authors as well as of editors was referred to Huet, 
who fixed the number of the former at forty. The idea of an 
index on a more extensive plan than in any earlier editions, was 
also due to Huet, who had designed to fuse those of each work 
into one more general, as a standing historical analysis of the 
Latin language (a). These editions are of very unequal merit, 
as might be expected from the number of persons employed^ a 
list of whom will be found in Baillet (b). ^ 

9. Tanaquil Faber, thus better known than by his real name, 
Tanneguy le Fevre, a man learned, animated, not fearing the 
reproach of paradox, acquired a considerable name among French 
critics by several editions, as well as by other writings in philo* 
logy. But none of his literary productions were so celebrated as 
his daughter, Anne le Fevre, afterwards Madame Dacier. The 
knowledge of Greek though once not very uncommon in a wo- 
majQ, had become prodigious in the days of Louis XW.] and 
when this distinguished lady taught Homer and Sappho to speak 
French prose, she appeared a phoenix in the eyes of her coun- 
trymen. She was undoubtedly a person of very rare talents and 
estimable character •, her translations are numerous and reputed 

(0) Huetiana, p. 92. (i) Critiques Gramma iriens, d. 695. 
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to be correct, though Niceron has observed that she did not 
raise Homer in the eyes of those who were not prejudiced in 
his favour. Her husband was a scholar of kindred mind and 
the same pursuits. Their union was facetiously galled the 
wedding of Latin and Greek. But each of this learned couple 
was skilled in both languages. Dacier was* a great translator; 
his Horace is perhaps the best known of his versions; but the 
Poetics of Aristotle have done him most honour. The Daciers 
had to fight the battle of antiquity against a generation both 
ignorant and vain-glorious, yet keen-sighted in the detection of 
blemishes, and disposed to avenge the wrongs of their fathers 
who had been trampled upon by pedants with the help of a new 
pedantry, that of the court and the mode. With great learning 
they had a competent share of good sense, but not perhaps a 
sufficiently discerning taste, or liveliness enough of style, to 
maintain a cause that had so many prejudices of the world now 
enlisted against it (a). 

10. Henry Yalois might have b^n mentioned before for his 
edition of Ammianus Marcellinus in 16M, which established his 
philological reputation. Many other works in the same line of 
criticism followed ; he is among the great ornaments of learning 
in this period. Nor was France destitute of others that did her 
honour. Cotelier, it is said, deserved by his knowledge of Greek 
to be placed on a l^vel with the great scholars of former times. 
Yet there seems to have been some decline, at least toward the 
close of the century, in that prodigious erudition which had 
distinguished the preceding period. '* For we know no one," 
saysLeQerc, about 1699, '* who equals in learning, in diligence, 
and in the quantity of his works, the Scaligers, the Lipsii, the 
Casaubons, the Salmasii, the Meursii, the Vossii, the Seldens, 
the Gronovii, and many more of former tim^ (^)." Though per- 
haps in this reflection there was something of the customary bias 
against the present generation, we must own that the writings 
of scholars were less massive, and consequently gave less ap- 
parent evidence of industry than formerly. But in classical 
philology at least, a better day was at)out to arise, and the first 
omen of it came from a country not yet much known in that 
literature. 

1 1 . It has been observed in the last volume, that while England 
was very far from wanting men of extensive erudition, she bad 
not been at all eminent in ancient or classical literature. The 

(a)BailleLNioeron, Tol. iii..Bibtioth^ae Leydeo. II restoit presque tout seal du 

nnivenelle, x. 295., xxiL, I7«., xxiv. 94i. nombre des safans de HoUande. II n^est 

m. Biogr. Univ. plM dans ea pays-IA deagens fails eomme 

(») Parrhasiana, vol. i. p. 335. Je Tiens Jos. Scallger, Baodias, Heinsius, Salina- 

d'apprendre, say^ Charles Patin in one of sHis et Grotius. (P. 5B3.) 
his letters, que M. Gronovius est mort A 
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proof which the absence of critical writings, or even of any 
respectable editions, furnishes, appears weighty, nor can it be 
repelled by suflScient testimony. In the middle of the century 
James Dijport, Greek professor at Cambridge, deserves honour 
by standing almost alone. '* He appears," says a late biographer, 
*' to have been the main instrument by which literature was 
upheld in this university during the civil disturbances of the 
seventeenth century -, and though little known at present, he 
enjoyed an almost transcendant reputation for a great length of 
time among his contemporaries as well as in the generation which 
immediately succeeded («)." Duport however has little claim to 
this reputation except by translations of the writings of Solomon, 
the book of Job, and the Psalms, into Greek hexameters, con- 
cerning which his biographer gently intimates that ^' his notions 
of versification were not formed in a severe or critical school,*' 
and by what has certainly been more esteemed, his Homeri 
Gnomologia, which Le Clerc and bishop Monk agree tp praise, 
as very useful to the student of Homer. Duport gave also some 
lectures on Theophrastus about 1666, which were afterwards 
published in Needham's edition of that author. " In these," says 
Le Clerc, ^' he explains words with much exactness, and so as 
to show that he understood tlie analogy of the language (6)." 
"They are upon the whole calculated," says the bishop of 
Gloucester, "to give no unfavourable opinion of the state of 
Greek learning in the university at that memorable crisis." 

12. It cannot be fairly said that our universities declined in 
general learning under the usurpation of Cromwell. They con- 
tained, on the contrary, more extraordinary men than in any 
earlier period , but not generally well affected to the predominant 
power. Greek however seems not much to have flourished, even 
immediately after the restoration. Barrow, who was chosen 
Greek professor in 1660, complains that no one attended his 
lectures. "I sit like an Attic owl,** he says, "driven out from 
the society of all other birds (c)." According indeed to the 
scheme of study retained from a more barbarous age, no know- 
ledge of the Greek language appears to have been required from 
the students, as necessary for their degrees. And if we may 
believe a satirical writer of the time of Charles II. , but one whose 
satire had great circulation and was not taxed with falsehood, 
the general state of education, both in the schools and univer- 

(a) Museam Criticum, vol. ii. p. 072. twelfth to the seventeenth century, brief 

( by the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol), indeed, but such as I should have been glad 

(6) Bibliothdque choisie, xxv. 18. to have seen before, p. 62. P^o alteration in 

(e) See a biographical memoir of Barrow the statutes, so far as they related to study, 

prefixed to Hughes's edition of his works, was made after the time of Henry VIII. or 

This contains a sketch of studies pursued Edward VI. 

in the university oS Cambridge from the 
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sities, was as narrow, pedantic, and unprofitable, as can be 
conceived («). 

13. We were not, nevertheless, destitute of men distinguished 
for critical skill, even from the commencement of this period. 
The first was a very learned divine, Thomas Gataker, one whom 
a foreign writer has placed among the six protestants most 
conspicuous, in his judgment, for depth of reading. His Cinnus, 
sive Adversaria Miscellanea, published in 1651, to which a longer 
work, entitled Adversaria Posthuma, is subjoined in later 
editions, may be introduced here; since, among a far greater 
number of scriptural explanations, both of these miscellanies 
contain many relating to profane antiquity. He claims a higher 
place for his edition of Marcus Antoninus the next year. This 
is the earliest edition, if I am not mistaken, of any classical writer 
published in England with original annotations. Those of 
Gataker evince a very copious learning, and the edition is still 
perhaps reckoned the best that has been given of this author. 

14. Thomas Stanley, author of the History of Ancient Phi- 
losophy, undertook a more difiicult task, and gave in 1663 his 
celebrated edition of -Eschylus. It was, as every one has ad- 
mitted, by far superior to any that had preceded it 5 nor can 
Stanley's real praise be effaced, though it may be diminished, 
by an unfortunate charge that has been brought against him, 
of having appropriated to himself the conjectures, most of them 
unpublished, of Casaubon, Dorat, and Scaliger, to the number 
of at least three hundred emendations of the text. It will hardly 
be reckoned a proof of our nationality, that a living English 
scholar was the first to detect and announce this plagiarism of a 
critic, in whom we had been accustomed to take pride, from 
these foreigners {b). After these plumes have been withdrawn, 
Stanley's iEschylus will remain a great monument of critical 
learning. 

15. Meric Casaubon by his notes on Persius, Antoninus, and 
Diogenes Laertius, Pearson by those on the last author, Gale 
on lamblichus. Price on Apuleius, Hudson by his editions of 
Thucydldesand Josephus, Potter by that of Lycophron, Baxter 
of Anacreon, attested the progress of classical learning in a soil 
so well fitted to give it nourishment. The same William Baxter 
published the first grammar, not quite elementary, which had 
appeared in England, entitled, De Analogia. seu Arte Latinae 
Linguffi Commentarius. It relates principally to etymology, and 
to the deduction of the different parts of the verb from a stem, 

(a) Eacbard*s Grounds and Occasions of (h) Edinburgh ReTiaw, xix. 494. Mosaam 

the Gonteoipt of the Clergy. This little Criticam, ii, 498. (both by the Bishop of 

tract was published in 1670, and went London), 
through ten editions by 1896. 
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which he conceives to be the imperative mood. Baxter was a 
man of some ability, but, in the style of critics, offensively con- 
temptuous towards his brethren of the craft. 

16. We must hasten to the greatest of English critics in 
this, or possibly any other age, Richar^ Bentley. His first 
book was the Epistle to Mill, subjoined to the tatter's edition of 
the chronicle of John Malaia, a Greek writer of the lower em- 
pire. In a desultory and almost garrulous strain, Bentley pours 
forth an immense store of novel learning and of acute criticism, 
especially on his favourite subject, which was destined to be- 
come his glory, the scattered relics of the ancient dramatists. 
The style of Bentley, always terse and lively, sometimes humor- 
ous and drily sarcastic, whether he wrote in Latin or in Eng- 
lish, could not but augment the admiration which his learning 
challenged. Graevius and Spanheim pronounced him the rising 
star of British literature, and a correspondence with the former 
began in 1692, which continued in unbroken friendship till his 
death. 

17. But the rare qualities of Bentley were more abundantly 
displayed, and before the eyes of a more numerous tribunal, in 
his famous dissertation on the epistles ascribed to Phalaris, 
This was provoked, in the first instance, by a few lines of eulogy 
on these epistles by Sir William Temple, who pretended to And 
in them indubitable marks Of authenticity. Bentley, in a disser- 
tation subjoined to Wotton's Reflections on Modern and An- 
cient Learning, gave tolerably conclusive proofs of the contrary. 
A young man of high family and respectable learning, Charles 
Boyle, had published an edition of the Epistles of Phalaris, with 
some reflection on Bentley for personal incivility ; a charge 
which he seems to have satisfactorily disproved. Bentley anim- 
adverted on this in his dissertation. Boyle, the next year, with 
the assistance of some leading men at Oxford, Aldrich, King, 
and Atterbury, published his Examination of Bentley's Disser- 
tation on Phalaris \ a book generally called, in familiar brevity, 
Boyle against Bentley (a). The Cambridge giant of criticism re- 
plied in an answer which goes by the name of Bentley against 
Boyle. It was the first great literary war that had been waged 
in England; and like that of Troy, it has still the prerogative of 
being remembered after the Epistles of Phalaris are almost as 
much buried as the walls of Troy itself. Both combatants were 
skilful in wielding the sword : the arms of Boyle, in Swift's lan- 
guage, were given him by all the gods ; but his antagonist stood 
forward in no such figurative strength, master of a learning to 

(a) " The principal share io the under- placed beyond all doubt by the publication 
taking fell to the lot of Atterbury ; this was of a letter of his to Boyle/' Monk's Life o€ 
suspected at the time, and has since been Bentley, p. 69. 
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which nothing parallel bad been known in England, and that 
directed by an understanding prompt, discriminating, not idly 
sceptical, but still farther removed from trust in authority, sa- 
gacious in perceiving corruptions of language, and ingenious, 
at the least, in removing them, with a style rapid, concise, amu- 
sing, and superior to Boyle in that which he had most to boast, 
a sarcastic wit {a), 

18. It may now seem extraordinary to us, even without 
looking at the anachronisms or similar errors which Bentley 
has exposed, that any one should be deceived by the Epistles 
of Phalaris. The rhetorical commonplaces, the cold declamation 
of the sophist, the care to please the reader, the absence of that 
simplicity, with which a man who has never known restraint 
in disguising his thoughts or choosing his words, is sure to ex- 
press himself, strike us in the pretended letters of this buskined 
tyrant, the Icon Basilice of the ancient world. But this was 
doubtless thought evidence of their authenticity by many, who 
might say, as others have done in a happy vein of metaphor, 
that they seemed not written with a pen but with a sceptre. 
The argument from the use of the Attic dialect by a Sicilian 
tyrant, contemporary with Pythagoras, is of itself conclusive, 
and would leave no doubt in the present day. 

19. "It may be remarked," says the Bishop of Gloucester, 
'' that a scholar at that time possessed neither the aids nor the 
encouragements which are now presented to smooth the paths 
of literature. The grammars of the Latin and Greek languages 
were imperfectly and erroneously taught*, and the critical scho- 
lar must have felt severely the absence of sufficient indexes, 
particularly of the voluminous scholiasts, grammarians, and 
later writers of Greece, in the examination of which no incon- 
siderable portion of a life might be consumed. Bentley relying 
upon his own exertions and the resources of his own mind, 
pursued an original path of criticism, in which the intuitive 
quickness and subtlety of his genius qualified him to excel. In 
the faculty of memory so important for such pursuits, he has 
himself candidly declared that he was not particularly gifted. 
Consequently he practised throughout life the precaution of 

(a) " In point of classical learning the But profound literatare was at tliat period 

joint stock of the confederacy bore no pro- confined to few, while wit and raillery found 

portion to that of Bentley; their acquain- numerous and eager readers. It may be 

tance with seTcral of the boolis upon which doubtful whether Busby himself, by whom 

they comment appears only to have begun every one of the confederated band had 

upon that occasion, and sometimes they been educated, possessed knowledge which 

are indebted for their knowledge of them to would have qualified him to enter the lists 

their adversary ; compared with his bound- in such a controversy." Monk's Bentley, 

less erudition their learning was that of p. 69. Warburton has justly said, that 

school-boys, and not always sufficient to Bentley by his wit foiled the Oxford men at 

preserve them from distressing mistakes, their own weapons. # OOQiP 
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noting In the margin of his books the suggestions and conjec- 
tures which rushed into his mind during their perusal. To this 
habit of laying up materials in store, we may partly attribute 
the surprising rapidity with which some of his most important 
works were completed. He was also at the trouble of construct- 
ing for his own use indexes of authors quoted by the principal 
scholiasts, by Eustathius and other ancient commentators, of a 
nature similar to those afterwards published by Fabricius in his 
Bibliotheca Graeca^ which latter were the produce of the joint 
labour of various hands («)." 



Sect. II. 

ON ANTIQUITIES. 

Grcvitts and Gronoviiu — FabrettI — Namiamatic Wrllen — Chionology. 

20. The two most industrious scholars of their time, Gr«- 
vius and Gronovius, collected into one body such of the numer- 
ous treatises on Roman and Greek antiquities, as they thought 
most worthy of preservation in an uniform and accessible work. 
These form the Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romanarum by Gr»- 
vius, in twelve volumes, the Thesaurus Antiquitatum Grsecaram 
by Gronovius, in thirteen volumes *, the former published in 
1694, the first volumes of the latter in 1697. They comprehend 
many of the labours of the older antiquaries already commemo- 
rated from the middle of the sixteenth to that of the seventeenth 
century, and some also of a later date. Among these, in the col- 
lection of Grffivius, are a treatise of Albert Rubens, son of the 
great painter, on the dress of the Romans, particularly the lati- 
dave (Antwerp, 1665), the enlarged edition of Octavius Ferra- 
rius on the same subject, several treatises by Spanheim and 
Ursatus, and the Roma Antica of Nardini, published in 1666. 
Gronovius gave a place in his twelfth v61ume (1702) to the very 
recent work of a young Englishman, Potter's Antiquities, which 
the author, at the request of the veteran antiquary, had so much 
enlarged, that the Latin translation in Gronovius is nearly 
double in length the first edition of the English (b). The warm 
eulogies of Gronovius attest the merit of this celebrated work. 
Potter was but twenty-three years of age-, he had of course 
availed himself of the writings of Meursius, but he has also 
contributed to supersede them. It has been said that he is less 

(a) MoDk*f Life of BcDtley, p. 13. (6) The first edition of Potter's AntiquUiei 
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raact in attending to the diflbrence of times and places than our 
finer eriticism requires (a). 

21. Bellori, in a long list of antiquarian writings, Falconieri 
in several more, especially his Inscriptiones Athletics, main- 
tained the honour of Italy in this province so justly claimed as 
her own {b). But no one has been accounted equal to Raphael 
Fabretti, by judges so competent as Maffei, Gravina, Fabroni, 
and Visconti (c). His diligence in collecting inscriptions was 
only surpassed by his sagacity in explaining them ; and his au- 
thority has been preferred to that of any other antiquary (d). 
His time was spent in delving among ruins and vaults to explore 
the subterranean treasures of Latium ; no heat nor cold, nor 
rain, nor badness of road could deter him from these solitary 
peregrinations. Yet the glory of Fabretti must be partly shared 
with his horse. This wise and faithful animal, named Marco 
Polo, had acquired, it is said, the habit of standing still, and as 
it were pointing y when he came near an antiquity \ his master 
candidly owning that several things which would have escaped 
him had been detected by the antiquarian quadruped (r). Fa- 
bretti's principal works are three dissertations on the Roman 
aqueducts, and one on the Trajan column. Little, says Fabroni, 
was known before about the Roman galleys or their naval affairs 
in general (/). Fabretti was the first who reduced lapidary re* 
mains into classes, and arranged them so as to illustrate each 
other; a method, says one of his most distinguished successors, 
which has laid the foundations of the science {g). A profusion 
of collateral learning is mingled with the main stream of all his 
investigations. 

22. No one had ever come to the study of medals with such 
stores of erudition as Ezekiel Spanheim. The earlier writers on 
the subject, Vico, Erizzo, Angeloni, were not comparable to 
him, and had rather dwelt on the genuineness or rarity of coins 
than on their usefulness in illustrating history. Spanheim's Dis- 
sertations on the Use of Medals, the second improved edition of 
which appeared in 1671 , flrst connected them with the most pro- 
found and critical research into antiquity (A). Yaillant, travelling 
into the Levant, brought home great treasures of Greek coinage, 
especially those of the Seleucid», at once enriching the cabinets 
of the curious and establishing historical truth. Medallic evi- 
dence, in fact, may be reckoned among those checks upon the 
negligence of historians, which having been retrieved by indus- 

(«) Biogr. Univ. (<0 Fabroni, p. tIT. Biogr. Univ. 

(6) Salfl, vol. li. 364. (e) Fabroni, p. 192. 

(0 FabreUi'8 life has been written by two (/ ) P. 30i . 

very favourable biograpbers, Fabroni, in [g) Biogr. Univ. 

Vit» Italomm, vol. vi., and Vifconti, in tbe (.A) Bibl. cboiaie. vol. ixii. 
Biograpbie Uniterwllc. Digitized by GoOglc 
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trious antiquaries, have created that cautious and discernhig 
spirit which has been exercised in later times upon facts, and 
which, beginning in scepticism, passes onward to a more ra- 
tional, and therefore more secure, conviction of what can fairly 
be proved. Jobert, in 1692, consolidated the researches of Span- 
heim, Vaillant, and other numismatic writers in his book, en- 
titled La Science des Medailles, a better system of the science 
than had been published {a). 

23. It would of course not be difficult to (ill these pages with 
brief notices of other books that fall within the extensive range 
of classical antiquity. But we have no space for more than a 
mere enumeration, which would give little satisfaction. Chro- 
nology has received some attention in former volumes. Our 
learned archbishop Usher might there have been named, since 
the first part of his Annals of the Old Testament, which goes 
down to the year of the world 3828, was published in 1650. The 
second part followed in 1664. This has been the chronology 
generally adopted by English historians, as well as by Bossuet, 
Calmet, and Rollin, so that for many years it might be called 
the orthodox scheme of .Europe. No former annals of the world 
had been so exact in marking dates and collating sacred history 
with profane. It was therefore exceedingly convenient for those 
who, possessing no sufficient leisure or learning for these in- 
quiries, might very reasonably confide in such authority. 

24. Usher, like Scaliger and Petavius, had strictly conformed 
to the Hebrew chronology in all scriptural dates. But it is well 
known that the Septuagint version, and also the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch, differ greatly from the Hebrew and from each other, so 
that the age of the world has nearly 2000 years more antiquity 
in the Greek than in the original text. Jerome had followed 
the latter in the Vulgate *, and in the seventeenth century it was 
usual to maintain the incorrupt purity of the Hebrew manu- 
scripts, so that when Pezron, in his Antiquity des Temps D^ 
voil^e, 1687, attempted to establish the Septuagint chronology^ 
it excited a clamour in some of his church, as derogatory to the 
Vulgate translation. Martianay defended the received chrono- 
logy, and the system of Pezron gained little favour in that 
age (b). It has since becpme more popular, chiefly perhaps on 
account of the greater latitude it gives to speculations on the 
origin of kingdoms and other events of the early world, which 
are certainly somewhat cramped in the common reckoning. But 
the Septuagint chronology is not free from its own difficulties, 
and the internal evidence seems rather against its having been the 
original. Where two must be wrong, it is possible that all three 

(ff) lUogr. Univ. (b) Biogr. Univ^ arts. Pezroa and Mar- 

tianay. Bibliolb^qae Um^iuv. 103. 
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may be so \ and the most judicious inquirers into ancient his- 
tory have -of late been coming to the opinion, that, with some 
few exceptions, there are no means of establishing accurate dates 
before the Olympiads. While the more ancient history itself, 
e?en in leading and important events, is so precarious as must 
be acknowledged, there can be little confidence in chronological 
schemes. They seem however to be very seducing, so that those 
who enter upon the subject as sceptics become believers in their 
own theory. 

25. Among those who addressed their attention to particular 
portions of chronology. Sir John Marsham ought to be men- 
tioned. In his Canon Chronicus ^yptiacus he attempted, as 
the learned were still more prone than they are now, to recon- 
cile conflicting authorities without rejecting any. He is said to 
have first started the ingenious idea that the Egyptian dynasties, 
stretching to such immense antiquity, were not successive but 
collateral (a). Marsham fell, like many others after him, into 
the unfortunate mistake of confounding Sesostris with Sesac. 
But in times when discoveries that Marsham could not have 
anticipated were yet at a distance, he is extolled by most of 
those who had laboured, by help of the Greek and Hebrew 
writers alone, to fix ancient history on a stable foundation, as 
the restorer of the Egyptian annals. 



CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OF THEOLOGICAL LITERATURB FROM 1650 TO 1700. 

Sect. I. 

Papal Power limited by tbe Galilean Church — Dapia — Fleury — Protesiant 
Controyersy — Bossuet — His Assaults on ProtestanUsm — • Jansenism — 
Progress of Arminianism in England — Trinitarian Controversy — Defences 
of Christianity — Pascal's Thoughts — Toleration — Boyle — Lock — French 
Sermons •— And English — Other Theological Works. 

1. It has been observed in the last volume, that while little 
or no decline could be perceived in the general church of Rome 
at the conclusion of that period which we then had before us, 
yet the papal authority itself had lost a part of that formidable 
character, which through the Jesuits, and especially BeUarmin, 
it had some years before assumed. This was now still more 



(a) Biograph. Brilannica. I have some sai 
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decidedly manifest : the temporal power over kings was not, 
certainly, renounced, for Rome never retracts any thing 5 nor 
was it perhaps without Italian Jesuits to write in its behalf^ but 
the common consent of nations rejected it so strenuously, that 
on no occasion has it been brought forward by any accredited 
or eminent advocate. There was also a growing disposition to 
control the court of Rome -, the treaty of Westphalia was con- 
cluded in utter disregard of her protest. But such matters of 
history do not belong to us, when they do not bear a close re- 
lation to the warfare of the pen. Some events there were which 
have had a remarkable influence on the theological literature of 
France, and indirectly of the rest of Europe. 

2. Louis XIV., more arrogant, in his earlier life, than bigot- 
ed, became involved in a contest with Innocent XI., by a piece 
of his usual despotism and contempt of his subjects' rights. He 
extended in 1673 the ancient prerogative, called the regale, by 
which the king enjoyed the revenues of vacant bishoprics, to all 
the kingdom, though many sees had been legally exempt from 
it. Two bishops appealed to the ^ope, who interfered in their 
favour more peremptorily than the times would permit. Inno- 
cent, it is but just to say, was maintaining the fair rights of the 
church, rather than any claim of his own. But the dispute took 
at length a different form. France was rich in prelates of emi- 
nent worth, and among such, as is evident, the Cisalpine theo- 
ries had never lain dormant since the councils of Constance and 
Basle. Louis convened the famous assembly of the Galilean 
clergy in 1682. Bossuet, who is said to have felt some apprehen- 
sions lest the spirit of resistance should become one of rebellion, 
was appointed to open this assembly *, and his sermon on that 
occasion is among his most splendid works. His posture was 
indeed magnificent : he stands forward, not so much the mi- 
nister of religion as her arbitrator; we see him poise in his 
hands earth and heaven, and draw that boundary line which 
neither was to transgress; he speaks the language of reverential 
love towards the mother church, that of St. Peter, and the 
fairest of her daughters to which he belongs, conciliating their 
transient feud ; yet in this majestic tone which he assumes, no 
arrogance betrays itself, no thought of himself as one endowed 
with transcendant influence; he speaks for the church, and 
yet we feel that he raises Mms^f above those for whom he 
speaks (a). 

3. Bossuet was finally entrusted with drawing up the four 
articles, which the assembly, rather at the instigation perhaps of 
Colbert than of its own accord, promulgated as the Gallican 

(a) This sermon will be found in OEayres de Bossuet, vol. ii.^ t 
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creed on Uie limitations of papal autborily. Tbeae declare : 1. 
Tbat kings are subject to no ecclesiastical power in temporals, 
nor can be deposed directly or indirectly by the chiefs of the 
cburcb : 2. That the decrees of the council of Constance as to 
the papal authority are in full force and ought to be observed : 
S. Tbat this authority can only be exerted in conformity with 
the canons received in the Gallican church : 4. That though the 
pope has the principal share in determining controversies of 
faith, and his decrees extend to all churches, they are not abso- 
lutely final, unless the consent of the catholic church be super- 
added. It appears tbat some bishops would have willingly 
used stronger language, but Bossuet foresaw the risk of an ab- 
solute schism. Even thus the GaUican church approached so 
nearly to it that, the pope refusing the usual bulls to bishops 
nominated by the king according to the concordat, between 
thirty and forty sees, at last, were left vacant. No reconcilia- 
tion was effected till 1693, in the pontificate of Innocent XII. 
It is to be observed, whether the French writers slur this over 
or not, tbat the pope gained the honours of war; the bishops 
who had sat in the assembly of 1682, writing separately letters 
which have the appearance of regretting, if not retracting, what 
they had done. These were however worded with intentional 
equivocation ^ and as the court of Rome yields to none in sus- 
pecting the subterftiges of words, it is plain tbat it contented 
itself with an exterior humiliation of its adversaries. The old 
question of the regale was tacitly abandoned ; Louis enjoyed all 
he had desired, and Rome might justly think herself not bound 
to fight for the privileges of those who had made her so bad a 
return (a). 

4. The doctrine of the four articles gained ground perhaps 
in the church of France through a work of great boldness, and 
deriving authority from the learning and judgment of its author 
Dupin. In the height of the contest, while many were consi- 
dering how far the Gallican church might dispense with the in- 
stitution of bishops at Rome, that point in the established sys- 
tem which evidently secured the victory to their antagonist, in 
the year 1686, he published a treatise on the ancient discipUne 
of the church. It is written in Latin, which he probably chose 
as less obnoxious than his own language. It may be true, which 
I cannot afiirm or deny, that each position in this work had 
been advanced before -, but the general tone seems undoubtedly 
more adverse to the papal supremacy than any book which 

(«) 1 have doriYed mof I ef this aecomit prelatet in 189S. Bvt wb«n Ibe Roman la- 

fron Bansaefs life of Bossuet, toI. n. Both gions had passed ander the yoke at the Gaa- 

the hisbop and his bio(nipher shuffle a dine forlLs, they were ready to take op arms 

good deal about the letter of the Galliean again. 
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could have come from a man of reputed orthodoxy. It tends, 
notwithstanding a few necessary admissions, to represent almost 
all that can be called power or jurisdiction in the see of Rome as 
acquired, if not abusive, and would leave, in a practical sense, no 
real pope at all ; mere primacy being a trifle, and even the right 
of interfering by admonition being Of no great value, when 
there was no definite obligation to obey. The principle of Du- 
pin is that the church having reached her perfection in the 
fourth century, we should endeavour, as far as circumstances 
will admit, to restore the discipline of that age. But, even in the 
Gallican church, it has generally been held that he has urged 
his argument farther than is consistent with a necessary subor- 
dination to Rome (a). 

5. In the same year Dupin published the first volume of a 
more celebrated work, his Nouvelle Biblioth^que des Auteurs 
Ecclesiastiques, a complete history of theological literature, at 
least within the limits of the church, which, in a long series of 
volumes, he finally brought down to the close of the seventeenth 
century. It is unquestionably the most standard work of that 
kind extant, whatever deficiencies may have been found in its 
execution. The immense erudition requisite for such an under- 
taking may have rendered it inevitable to take some things at 
second hand, or to fall into some errors •, and we may add other 
causes less necessary, the youth of the writer in the first volumes, 
and the rapidity with which they appeared. Integrity, love 
of truth, and moderation, distinguish this ecclesiastical history, 
perhaps beyond any other. Dupiti is often near the frontier of 
orthodoxy, but he is careful, evm in the eyes of jealous catho- 
lics, not quite to overstep it. This work was soon translated 
into English and furnished a large part of such knowledge on 
the subject as our own divines possessed. His free way of speak- 
ing, however, on the Roman supremacy and some other points, 
excited the animadversion of more rigid persons, and among 
others of Bossuet, who stood on his own vantage-ground, ready 
to strike on every side. The most impartial critics have been of 
Dupin 's mind ^ but Bossuet, like all dogmatic champions of or- 
thodoxy, never sought truth by an analytical process of investi- 
gation, assuming his own possession of it as an axiom in the con- 
troversy (b). 

6. Dupin was followed a few years afterwards by one not bis 

(a) Bibltoth^ue UniTerselle, Yi. 109. The Bicigr. Uo. OEuvres de Bossuet, vol. xxx. Da- 
book is very clear, concise, and learned, so pin seems not to have held the superiority of 
that it is worth reading thrOagh by those bishops to priesto jure divino, which nettles 
who would understand such matters. I our man of Meaux. Ces grands critiques 
have not observed that it is much quoted sont peu favorables aux sop^iorit^ eccl6- 
by English writers . siastiques, et n'aiment guire plus cellos des 

(6) Bibl.'Univ., iii. 39., vii. 335. xxii. i20. ^v6ques que celle du pape, p. 491. 
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superior in learning and candour (though deficient in neither), 
but in skill of narration and beauty of style, Claude Fleury. The 
first volume of bis Ecclesiastical History came forth in 1691 ; 
but a part only of the long series falls within this century. The 
learning of Fleury has been said to be frequently not original ; 
and his prolixity to be too great for an elementary historian. 
The former is only blameable when he has concealed bis im- 
mediate authorities ; few works of great magnitude have been 
written wholly ft*om the prime sources ; with regard to his dif- 
fuseness, it is very convenient to those who want access to the 
original writers, or leisure to collate them. Fleury has been 
called by some credulous and uncritical \ but he is esteemed 
faithful, moderate, and more respectful or cautious than Dupin. 
Yet many of bis volumes are a continual protest against the 
vices and ambition of the medisval popes, and his Ecclesiastical 
History must be reckoned among the causes of that estrange- 
ment, in spirit and affection, from the court of Rome which 
leavens the literature of France in the eighteenth century. 

7. The dissertations of Fleury, interspersed with bis history, 
were more generally read and more conspicuously excellent. 
Concise, but neither dry nor superficial ; luminous, yet appear- 
ing simple *, philosophical without the affectation of profundity, 
seizing all that is most essential in their subject without the te- 
diousness of detail or the pedantry of quotation ^ written, above 
all, with that clearness, that ease, that unaffected purity of taste, 
which belong to the French style of that best age, they present 
a contrast not only to the inferior writings on philosophical his- 
tory with which our age abounds, but, in some respects, even 
to the best. It cannot be a crime that these dissertations contain 
a good deal which, after more than a century's labour in histo- 
rical inquiry, has become more familiar than it was. 

8. The French protestants, notwithstanding their disarmed 
condition, were not, I apprehend, much oppressed under Ri- 
chelieu and Mazarin. But soon afterwards an eagerness to 
accelerate what was taking place through natural causes, their 
return into the church, brought on a series of harassing edicts, 
which ended in the revocation of that of Nantes. During this 
time they were assailed by less terrible weapons, yet such as 
required no ordinary strength to resist, tlie polemical writings 
of the three greatest men in the church of France, Nicole, 
Arnauld, and Bossuet. The two former were desirous to efface 
the reproaches of an approximation to Calvinism, and of a 
disobedience to the Catholic church, under which their Jansenist 
party was labouring. Nicole began with a small treatise, intitled 
La Perp^tuit6 de la Foi de TEglise Catbolique, touchant TEu- 

charistie, in 1664. This aimed to prove that the tenet of Iran- 
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^substantiation bad been constant in the cburCb. Claude, tbe 
most able controvertist among the French protestants, replied 
in the next year. This led to a much more considerable work 
!by Nicole and Arnauld conjointly, with the same title as tbe 
former; nor was Claude slow in combating his double-headed 
adversary. Nicole is said to have written the greater portion of 
Ibis second treatise, though it commonly bears tbe name of his 
more illustrious colleague {a). 

9. Both Arnauld and Nicole were eclipsed by the most 
distinguished and successful advocate of the catholic church, 
Bossuet His Exposition de la Foi Catholique was written in 
1668, for the use of two brothers of the Dangeau family; but 
having been communicated to Turenne, the most eminent pro- 
testant that remained in France, it contributed much to his 
conversion. It was published in 1671 *, and though enlarged from 
the first sketch, does not exceed eighty pages in octavo. Nothing 
^axL be more precise, more clear, or more free from all circuity 
and detail than this little book; every thing is put in the most 
specious light; the authority of the ancient church, recognized 
by the majority of protestants,* is alone kept in sight. Bossuet 
limits himself to doctrines established by the council of Trent, 
leaving out of the discussion not only all questionable points, 
but, what is perhaps less, fair, all rites and usages, however 
general or sanctioned by the regular discipline of the churcb, 
except so far as formally approved by that council. Hence he 
glides with a transient step over the invocation of saints and 
the worship of images, but presses with his usual dexterity on 
tbe inconsistencies and weak concessions of his antagonists. 
The Calvinists, or some of them, had employed a jargon of 
words about real presence, which he exposes with admirable 
brevity and vigour {b). Nor does he gain less advantage in favour 
of tradition and church authority flrom the assumption of some- 
what similar claims by the same party. It has often been allied 
that the Exposition of Bossuet was not well received by many 
on bis own side. And for this there seems to be some foundation, 
though the Protestant controvertists have made too much of the 
facts. It was published at Rome in 1678, and approved in the 
most formal manner by Innocent XI. the next year. But it must 
have been perceived to separate tbe faith of the church, as it 
rested on dry propositions, from the same faith living and 
embodied in the every-day worship of the people (r). 

(a) Biogr. IJQiv. the case, since the Calvinists endeayoor to 

(b) Bossaet observes that most other con- accommodate their phraseology to the ca- 
troversies are (bund to depend more on tholics, while essentially they differ. Vol. 
words than sabstance, and tbe difference xviii. p. 135. 

becomes less the more they are examined ; (c) The writings of Bossaet against the 
'bat in that of tbe eacbarist the contrary is Protestants occupy nine volames, xviii-^ 
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10. Bossuet was now the acknowledged champion of the 
Roman church in France; Claude was in equal pre-eminence 
on the other side. These great adversaries had a regular confe^ 
rence in 1678. Mademoiselle de Duras, a protestant lady, like 
most others of her rank at that time, was wavering about reli- 
gion, and in her presence the dispute was carried on. It entirely 
turned on church authority. The arguments of Bossuet differ 
only from those which have often been adduced by the spirit 
and conciseness with which he presses them. We have his own 
account which of course gives himself the victory. It was almost 
as much of course that the lady was converted ; for it is seldom 
that a woman can withstand the popular argument on that side, 
when she has once gone far enough to admit the possibility of 
its truth by giving it a hearing. Tet Bossuet deals in sophisms 
which, though always in the mouths of those who call them- 
selves orthodox, are contemptible to such as know facts as well 
as logic. ^^ I urged," he says, '* in a few words what presumption 
it was to believe that we can better understand the word of God 
than all the rest of the church, and that nothing would thus 
prevent there being as many religions as persons (a)." But there 
can be no presumption in supposing that we may understand 
anything better than one who has never examined it at all ; and 
if this rest of the church, so magnificently brought forward, 
have commonly acted on Bossuet's principle, and thought it 
presumptuous to judge for themselves \ if out of many millions 
of persons a few only have deliberately reasoned on religion, 
and the rest have been, like true zeros, nothing in themselves, 
but much in sequence ; if also, as is most frequently the case, 
this presumptuousness is not the assertion of a paradox or 
novelty, but the preference of one denomination of Christians, 
or of one tenet maintained by respectable authority to another, 
we can only scorn the emptiness, as well as resent the effrontery 
of this common-place that rings so often in our ears. Certainly 
reason is so far Arom condemning a deference to the judgment 
of the wise and good, that nothing is more irrational than to 
neglect it; but when this is claimed for those whom we need 
not believe to have been wiser and better than ourselves, nay, 
sometimes whom without vain-glory we may esteem less, and 
that so as to set aside the real authority of the most philoso- 
phical, unbiassed, and judicious of mankind, it is not pride or 
presumption, but a sober use of our faculties that rejects the 
jurisdiction. 

uvi., in the great edition of his worfct. reception of this little book at Rome. Yet 

Versailles, 18I6. The Exposition de la Foi there was a certain foandation for it. See 

is in the eighteenth. Bausset, in his life of Biblioth^ue Unit erselle, vol. xi. p. 45S. 

Bossuet, appears to hare refated the exag- (a) OEurres de Bossaet, zxiii. 390. 
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11. Bossuet once more engaged in a similar discussion about 
1691. Among the German Lutherans there seems to have been 
for a long time a lurking notion that on some terms or other a 
reconciliation with the church of Rome could be effected ^ and 
this was most countenanced in the dominions of Brunswick, 
and above all in the university of Helmstadt. Leibnitz himself 
and Molanus, a Lutheran divine, were the negotiators on that 
side with Bossuet Their treaty, for such it was apparently 
understood to be, was conducted by writing *, and when we read 
their papers on both sides, nothing is more remarkable than the 
tone of superiority which the catholic plenipotentiary, if such 
he could be deemed without powers ftrom any one but himself, 
has thought fit to assume. No concession is offered, no tenet 
explained away -, the sacramental cup to the laity, and a permis- 
sion to the Lutheran clergy already married to retain their 
wives after their re-ordination, is all that he holds forth \ and io 
this, doubtless, he could have had no authority from Borne. 
Bossuet could not veil his haughty countenance, and his lan- 
guage is that of asperity and contemptuousness instead of mo- 
deration. He dictates terms of surrender as to a besieged city 
when the breach is already practicable, and hardly deigns to 
show his clemency by granting the smallest favour to the gar- 
rison. It is curious to see the strained constructions, the artifices 
of silence, to which Molanus has recourse in order to make 
out some pretence for his ignominious surrender. Leibnitz, 
with whom the correspondence broke off in 1693, and was re- 
newed again in 1699, seems not quite so yielding as the other ^ 
and the last biographer of Bossuet suspects that the German 
philosopher was insincere or tortuous in the negotiation. If this 
were so, he must have entered upon it less of his own accord, 
than to satisfy the princess Sophia, who, like many of her fa- 
mily, had been a Uttle wavering, till our act of settlement be- 
came a true settlement to their faith. This bias of the court of 
Hanover is intimated in several passages. The success of this 
treaty of union, or rather of subjection, was as little to be ex- 
pected as it was desirable ; the old spirit of Lutheranism was 
much worn out, yet there must surely have been a determina- 
tfon to resist so unequal a compromise. Rome negotiated as a 
conqueror with t^iese beaten Carthaginians *, yet no one had 
beaten them but themselves (a). 

12. The warfare of the Roman church may be carried on 
either in a series of conQicts on the various doctrines wherein 
the reformers separated from her, or by one pitched battle on 
the main question of a conclusive authority somewhere in the 

(a) OEuTres de Bossuet, vols. xxv. and xxvi. 
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churcb. Bossaet's temper, as well as bis inferiority in original 
learning, led him in preference to tbe latter scbeme of theolo- 
gical strategy. It was also manifestly that course of argument 
which was most likely to persuade the unlearned. He followed 
up the blow which he had already struck against Claude in his 
famous work on the Variations of Protestant Churches. Never 
did bis genius find a subject more fit to display its characteristic 
impetuosity, its arrogance, or its cutting and merciless spirit of 
sarcasm. The weaknesses, the inconsistent evasions, the ex- 
travagances of Luther, Zuingle, Calvin and Beza pass, one after 
another, before us, till these great reformers seem like victim 
prisoners to be hewn down by the indignant prophet. That 
Bossuet is candid in statement, or even faithful in quotation, I 
should much doubt; he gives the^ words of his adversaries in his 
own French, and the references are not made to any specified 
edition of their voluminous writings. The main point, as he 
contends it to be, that the protestant churches (for he does not 
confine this to persons), fluctuated much in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, is sulBcienlly proved ; but it remained to show that this 
was a reproach. Those who have taken a different view from 
Bossuet may perhaps think that a little more of this censure 
would have been well incurred ; that they have varied too little 
rather than too much ; and that it is far more diflScult, even in 
controversy with the church of Rome, to withstand the in- 
ference which their long creeds and confessions, as well as the 
language too common with their theologians, have (tarnished to 
her more ancient and catholic claim of infallibility, than to vin- 
dicate those successive variations which are analogous to the 
necessary course of human reason on all other subjects. The 
essential fallacy of Romanism, that truth must ever exist visibly 
on earth, is implied in the whole strain of Bossuet's attack on 
the variances of protestantism : it is evident that variance of 
opinion proves error somewhere ; but unless it can be shown 
that we have any certain method of excluding it, this should 
only lead us to be more indulgent towards the judgment of 
others, and less confident of our own. The notion of an in- 
trinsic moral criminality in religious error is at the root of the 
whole argument; and till proteslants are weU rid of this, there 
seems no secure mode of withstanding the effect which the vast 
weight of authority asserted by the Latin church, even where 
it has not the aid of the Eastern, must produce on timid and 
scrupulous minds. 

13. In no period has the Anglican church stood up so power- 
fully in defence of the protestant cause as in that before us. 
From the era of the restoration to the close of the century the 
war was unremitting and vigorpus. And it is particularly to be 
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remarked, that the principal champions of the church of Eng 
land threw off that ambiguous syncretism which had displayed 
itself under the first Stuarts, and, comparatively at least with 
their immediate predecessors, avoided every admission which 
might facilitate a deceitful compromise. We can only mention a 
few of the writers who signalised themselves in this controversy. 

14. Taylor's Dissuasive from Popery was published in 1664 ; 
and in this his latest work we find the same general strain of 
protestant reasoning, the same rejection of all but scriptural au- 
thority, the same free exposure of the inconsistencies and fal-> 
lacies of tradition, the same tendency to excite a sceptical feeling 
as to all except the primary doctrines of religion, which had 
characterised the Liberty of Prophesying. These are mixed 
indeed, in Taylor's manner, with a few passages (they are, I 
think, but few ), which singly taken might seem to breathe not 
quite this spirit-, but the tide flows for the most part the same 
way, and it is evident that his mind had undergone no change. 
The learning, in all his writings, is proftise ; but Taylor never 
leaves Die with the impression that he is exact and scruputoas 
in its application. In one part of this Dissuasive from Popery, 
having been reproached with some inconsistency, he has no 
scruple to avow that in a former work be had employed weak 
arguments for a laudable purpose (a). 

16. Barrow, not so extensively learned as Taylor, who had 
read rather too much, but inferior, perhaps, even in that respect 
to hardly any one else, and above him in closeness and strength 
of reasoning, combated against Rome in nuiny of his sermons, 
and especially in a long treatise on the papal supremacy. Stilling- 
fleet followed, a man deeply versed in ecclesiastical antiquity, of 
an argumentative mind, excellently fitted for polemical dispute, 
but perhaps by those habits of his life rendered too much of 
an advocate to satisfy an impartial reader. In the critical reign 
of James II., he may be considered as the leader on the pro- 
testant side; but Wake, TiUotson, and several more would 
deserve mention in a fuller history of ecclesiastical literature. 

16. The controversies always smouldering in the church of 
Rome, and sometimes breaking into flame, to which the Anti- 
Pelagian writings of Augustin had originally given birth, have 
been slightly touched in our former volumes. It has been 
seen that the rigidly predestinarian theories had been con- 
demned by the court of Rome in Baius, that the opposite doc- 
trine of Molina had narrowly escaped censure, that it was 
safest to abstain from any language not verbally that of the 

(a) Taylor's Works, x. 304. This is not gumenU and aulhorities in controTeny 
surprising, as in his Doctor Dubitantiam, which we do not believe to be valid, 
xi. 484., he mainuins the right of using ar- 
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church, or of Augustin whom the church held incontrover- 
tible. But now a more serious and celebriated controversy, 
that of the Jansenists, pierced as it were to the heart of the 
church. It arose before the middle of the century. Jansenius, 
bishop of Ypres, in his Augustinus, published, after his death, 
in 1640, gave, as he professed, a faithful statement of the 
tenets of that father. '' We do not inquire," he says, ^' what 
men ought to believe on the powers of human nature, or 
on the grace and predestination of God, but what Augustin 
once preached with the approbation of the church, and has 
consigned to writing in many of his works." This book is 
in three parts ; the first containing a history of the Pelagian 
controversy, the second and third an exposition of the tenets 
of Augustin. Jansenius does not, however, conGne himself 
so much to mere analysis, but that he attacks the Jesuits Lessius 
and Molina, and even reOects on the bull of Pius V. con- 
demning Baius, which he cannot wholly approve (a). 

17. Richelieu, who is said to hav& retained some animo- 
sity against Jansenius on account of a book called Mars Gal- 
licus, which he had written on the side of his sovereign the 
king of Spain, designed to obtain the condemnation of the 
Augustinus by the French clergy. The Jesuits, therefore, had 
gained ground so far that the doctrines of Augustin were out 
of fashion, though few besides themselves ventured to reject 
his nominal authority. It is certainly clear that Jansenius 
offended the greater part of the church. But he had some 
powerful advocates, and especially Antony Arnauld, the most 
renowned of a family long conspicuous for eloquence, for 
piety, and for opposition to the Jesuits. In 1649, after several 
years of obscure dispute. Cornet, syndic of the faculty of Theo- 
togy in the University of Paris, brought forward for censure 
seven propositions, five of which became afterwards so famous, 
without saying that they were found in the work of Janse- 
nius. The faculty condemned them, though it had never been 
reckoned favourable to the Jesuits ; a presumption that they 
were at least expressed in a manner repugnant to the pre- 
valent doctrine. Yet Le Clerc, to whose excellent account 

(a) A yery copious history of Jansenism, i( entitles him to rani in the list, not a very 

talLing it up from the council of Trent, will long one, of those who hate succeeded iu 

be found in the fourteenth volume of the both. Is il not probable, that in some scenes 

Biblioth^ue Universelle, p. 139—398. : of Alhalie he had Port Royal before his 

from which Mosheim has derived most of eyes? The history and the tragedy were 

what we read in his Ecclesiastical History, written about the same time. Racine, it Is 

And the History of Port Royal was written rather remarkable, had entered (he field 

b; Racine, in so perspicuous and neat a against Nicole in iMd, chiefly indeed to 

style, that, though we may hardly think defend theatrical representations, but not 

▼iih Olivet that it places him as high in without many sarcasms against Jansenism, 
prose writing as his tragedies do in verse, 
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&f Ibis ecMitreversy in tlie fourteenth votume of the Biblio- 
thik|ue Universene we are chiefly indebted, dedares his own 
opinion that there may be some mibignity in the style of 
tbei first, but that the other four are decideAy conforoMMe 
to the theology of Angistin. 

1ft. The Jesuits now took the course of calKng in the authority 
of Rome. They pressed Innocent X. to condemn the five pro- 
positioBSy which were maintained by some doctors in France. 
It is not the poUcy of that court to compromise so delicate 
a possession as infallibility by bringing it to the test of that 
personal judgment, which is of necessity the arbiter of each 
man's own obedience. The popes have in fact rarely t«ken 
a part, independently of councils, in these school debates. 
Ttie biill of Pius v., a man too zealous by character to regard 
peudence, in which he condemned many tenets of Baius, had 
not, nor could it, give satisfaction to those who saw with 
their own eyes that it swerved from the Augustiman theory. 
Innocent was, at first, unwilling to meddle with a subject 
which, as he owned to a friend, be did not understand. But 
after bearing some discussions, he grew more ecNUfident of 
hi& knowledge, which. he ascribed, as in duty bound, to the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost, and went so heartily along with 
the Anti-Jansenists, that be refused to bear the deputies of 
the other party. On the 31st of May, 1653, be condemned 
the five propositicms, four as erroneom, and the fifth ia stronger 
language ^ declaring, however, not in the buU, but oraUy, that 
be did. not condemn the tenet of efficacious grace (which alt 
the Dominicans held), nor the doctrine of Saint Augnstinv 
which was, and ever would be that of the church. 

19. The Jansenists were not bold enough to hint that they 
did not acknowledge the infallibility of the pope in an express 
and positive declaration. Even if they had done so, they bad 
an evident recognition of this censure of the five propositions 
by their own church, and might dread its being so generally 
received as to give the sanction which no catlMrfic cao with-* 
stand. They had recourse, unfortunatefy, to a subterfuge whtchr 
put them in the wrong. They admitted that the propositions 
were false, but denied that they could be found in the book 
of Jansenius. Thus each party was. at iss^e on a matter of fact, 
and each erroneously, according at least to the judgment of 
the most learned and impartial protestahts. The five propo-* 
sitions express the doctrine of Augustin himself ;f and if thef 
do tbjfs, we can hardly doubt that they express that of Jan- \ 
senius. In a short time this ground of evasion was taken from i 
their party. An assembly of French prelates in the first place^ 
and afterwards Alexander VII., successor of Innocent X., con* 
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deiUDed the propositions, «s in Jansenius, and in the sense 
intended by Jansenius. 

20. The Jansenists were now driven to the wall : the Sor- 
hoime in 1655, in consequence of some propositions of Ar- 
nauld, expelled him from the theological facalty; a formularr 
was drawn up to be signed by the clergy, condemning the 
propositions of Jansenius^ which was finally established in 1661 *, 
and those who refused, even nuns, underwent a harassing per^ 
secution^ The most striking instance of this, which still retains 
an historical character, was the dissolution of the famous con- 
Vent of Port-Royal, over which Angelica Arnauld, sister of 
the great advocate of Jansenism, had long presided with signal 
reputation^ This nunnery was at Paris, having been removed 
in 1644 from an ancient Cistertian convent of the same name^ 
about sit leagues distant, and called for distinction Port-Royal 
des Champs^ To this now unfrequented building some of the 
most eminent men repaired for study, whose writings being 
anonymously published, have been usdally known by the name 
of their residence. Arnauld, Pascal, Nicole, Lancelot, De Sacy ^ 
are among the Messieurs de Port-Royal, an appellation so 
glorious in the seventeenth century. The Jansenists now took 
a distinction, very reasonable, as it seems, in its nature, be- 
tween the authority which asserts or denies a proposition, and 
that which does the like as to a fact. They refused to the pope, 
that is^ in this instance, to the church, the latter infallibility. 
We cannot prosecute this part of ecclesiastical history farther *, 
if writings of any literary importance had been produced by 
the contMv^^y, they would demand our attention ; but this 
does not appear to have been the case. The controversy be- 
tween Arnauld and Malebranche may perhaps be an exception^ 
The latter, carried forward by his original genius, attempted 
to deal with the doctrines of theology as with metaphysical pro-^ 
blems, in his Traits de la Nature et de la Grace. Arnauld 
animadverted on this in his Reflexions Philosophiques et Th^ 
logiqaes. Malebranche replied in Lettres du P6re Malebranche 
i an de ses Amis. This was published in J686, and the con- 
troversy between such eminent masters of abstruse reasoning 
began to excite attention. Malebranche seems to have retired 
first from the field. His antagonist had great advantages in 
the dispute, according to received systems of theology, with 
which he was much more conversant; and perhaps on the 
whole in the phBosophical part of the question. This however 
cannot be reckoned entirely a ansenistic controversy, though it 
involved those perilous difiiculties which had raised that flame {a). 

{a) An aceouQt of this controversy will be found at length in the second volume of the 
Biblioth^que Universelle. 
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21 . The credit of Auguslin w^s now as much shaken in the pro^ 
testant, as in the catholic regions of Europe. Episcopius had given 
to the Remonstrant party a reputation which no sect so inconsi- 
derable in its separate character has ever possessed* The Dutch 
Arminians were at no time numerous •, they took no hold of the 
people •, they had few churches, and though not persecuted by the 
lenient policy of Holland, were still under the ban of an orthodox 
clergy, as exclusive and bigoted as before. But their writings cir- 
culated over Europe, and made a silent impression on the adverse 
party. It became less usual to bring forward the Augustinian hy- 
pothesis in prominent or unequivocal language. Courcelles born 
at Geneva, and the successor of Episcopius in the Remonstrant 
congregation at Amsterdam, with less genius than his predeces- 
sor, had perhaps a more extensive knowledge of ecclesiastical 
antiquity. His works were much in esteem with the theologians 
of that way of thinking ; but they have not fallen in my way. 

22. Limborch, great-nephew of Episcopius, seems more than 
any other Arminian divine to have inherited his mantle. His 
most important work is the Theologia Christiana, containing a 
system of divinity and morals, in seven books and more than 
900 pages, published in 1686. It is the fullest delineation of the 
Arminian scheme ; but as the Arminians were by their principle 
free inquirers, and not, like other churches, bondsmen of 
symbolical formularies, no one book can strictly be taken as 
their representative. The tenets of Limborch are, in the ma- 
jority of disputable points, such as impartial men have generally 
found in the primitive or Ante-Nicene fathers ^ but in some be 
probably deviates from them, steering far away from all that the 
proteslants of the Swiss reform had abandoned as superstitious 
or unintelligible. 

23. John Le Clerc, in the same relationship to Courcelles 
that Limborch was to Episcopius, and like him transplanted 
from Geneva to the more liberal air, at that time, of the United 
Provinces, claims a high place among the Dutch Arminians 5 for 
though he did not maintain their cause either in systematic or 
polemical writings, his commentary on the Old Testament, and 
still more his excellent and celebrated reviews, the Bibliotheques 
Universelle, Choisie, and Ancienne et Moderne, must be 
reckoned a perpetual combat on that side. These journals 
enjoyed an extraordinary influence over Europe, and deserved 
to enjoy it. Le Clerc is generally temperate, judicious, appeals 
to no passion, displays a very extensive, though not perhaps a 
very deep erudition, lies in wait for the weakness and temerity 
of those he reviews, thus sometimes gaining the advantage over 
more learned men than himself. He would have been a perfect 
roaster of that sort of criticism, then newly current in literature. 
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if he could have repressed an irritability in matters personal to 
himself, and a degree of prejudice against the Romish writers, 
or perhaps those styled orthodox in general, which sometimes 
disturbs the phlegmatic steadiness with which a good reviewer, 
like a practised sportsman, brings down his game (a). 

24. The most remarkable progress made by the Arminian 
theology was in England. This had begun under James and 
Charles-, but it was then taken up in conjunction with that 
patristic learning, which adopted the fourth and fifth centuries 
as the standard of orthodox faith. Perhaps the first very bold 
and unambiguous attack on the Calvinistic system which we 
shall mention came from this quarter. This was an anonymous 
Latin pamphlet, entitled. Fur Pr^destinatus, published in 1651 » 
and generally ascribed to Sancroft, at that time a young man. 
It is a dialogue between a thief under sentence of death and his 
attendant minister, wherein the former insists upon his assur- 
ance of being predestinated to salvation. In this idea there is 
nothing but what is sufficiently obvious; but the dialogue is 
conducted with some spirit and vivacity. Every position in the 
thiefs mouth is taken from eminent Calvinistic writers, and 
what is chiefly worth notice, is that Sancroft, for the first time, 
has ventured to arraign the greatest heroes of the Reformation 5 
DOt only Calvin, Beza, and Zanchius, but, who had been 
hitherto spared, Luther and Zuingle. It was in the nature of a 
manifesto from the Arminian party, that they would not defer in 
in future to any modern authority (b), 

26. The loyal Anglican clergy, suffering persecution at the 
hands of Calvinistic sectaries, might be naturally expected to 
cherish the opposite principles. These are manifest ia the 
sermons of Barrow, rather perhaps by his silence than hia 
tone, and more explicitly in those of South. But many excep- 
tions might be found among leading men, such as Sanderson ; 
while in an opposite quarter, among the younger generation 
who had conformed to the times, arose a more formidable spirit 

(«) Bishop Monk observes that Le Clerc have trod in their steps, nor supposed that 
** seems to have been the first person who all foaming was concentred in that know- 
understood the power which may be exer- ledge, as we seemed in danger of sopposing 
cised over literature by a reviewer." Life of within my memory. The latter is not war- 
Bentley, p. 209. This may be true, espe- rantedby the general character of LeClerc's 
cially as he was nearly the first reviewer, criticisms, which, where he has no personal 
and certainly better than his predecessors, quarrel, ia temperate and moderate, neither 
But tht^ remark is followed by a sarcastic traducing men, nor imputing motives; and 
animadversion upon Le Clare's ignorance o( consequently unlike certain periodical cri- 
Greek metres, and by the severe assertion., ticism of a later date, 
that '' by an absolute system of terror, he (/>) The Fur Prasdestinatus is reprinted in 
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of ArmiDianisai, which changed the face of the English church. 
This was displayed among those who, just about the epoch of 
the Restoration, were denominated Latitude-men, or more comr 
monly Latitudinarians> trained in the principles of Episcopius 
and Chillingworth, strongly averse to every compromise with 
pop^y, and thus distinguished from the high church party, 
learned rather in profane philosophy than in the fathers, more 
full of Plato and Plotinus than Jerome or Chrysostom, great 
maintainers of natural religion and of the eternal laws of mo-, 
rality, not very solicitous about systems qf orthodoxy and limit- 
ing very considerably beyond the notions of former ages, ttie fun- 
damental tenets of Christianity. This is given as a genera) 
character, but varying in the degree of its application to par- 
ticular persons. Burnet enumerates as the chief of this body of 
men, More, Cudworth, Whichcot, Tillotson, Stillingfleet 5 some, 
especially the last, more tenacious of the authority of the fathers 
and of the church than others, but all concurring in the adop- 
tion of an Arminian theology (a). This became so predominant 
before the revolution, that few English divines of eminence re- 
mained, who so much as endeavoured to steer a middle course, 
or to dissemble their renunciation of the doctrines which bad 
been sanctioned at the synod of Dort by the delegates of their 
church. '' The Theological Institutions of Episcopius,'* says a 
contemporary writer, '^ were at that time (1685) generally in the 
hands of our students of divinity in both universities, as the best 
system of divinity that had appeared (6)." And he proceeds 
afterwards : " The Remonstrant writers, among whom there 
were men of excellent learning and parts, had now acquired a 
considerable reputation in our universities by the means of some 
great men among us." This testimony seems irresistible 5 and 
as one hundred years before the Institutes of Calvin were read 
in the same academical studies, .we must own, unless Calvin 
and Episcopius shall be maintained to have held the same tenets, 
that Bossuet might have added a chapter to the Variations of 
Protestant Churches. 

26. The methods adopted in order to subvert the Augustinian 
theology were sometimes direct, by explicit controversy, or by 
an opposite train of scriptural interpretation in regular com- 
mentaries; more frequently perhaps indirect, by inculcating 
moral duties, and especially by magnifying the law of nature. 
Among the first class the Harmonia Apostolica of Bull seems to 
be reckoned the principal work of this period. It was pub- 

(«) Buroei's History of His Own Times, (ft) Nelson's Life of Bull, in BuU'fl Works, 
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lifihed in 1669t aiMl wa^ fiereely encountered at irst not merdy 
bf the preisbyterii^B pmrty, biit by many of tbe church, the 
Latheran tenets aa to justification hy iaith being still deemed 
orthodox. Bull establishes as tbe groundwork of bis harmony 
between the apostles Paul and Jaoiee on a subject where their 
language apparently clashes in terms, that we are to interpret 
3t. Paul by St. James, and not SL James by St Paul, because 
the latest authority, and that which may be presamed to have 
explained what was obseure in the former, ought to prevail {a) ^ 
a rule doubtless .applicable in many eases, whatever it may be in 
thia. It at least turned to his advantege \ but it was not so easy 
for him to reconcile his opinions with thoae of the reftirmeray 
or with the Anglictfi aitidea, 

%7, The Paraphrase and Annotations of Hammond on the 
New Testament ^ve a different oolour to the Episdes of SU 
Paul from that whieh they display in the bands of Beza and the 
oiber theologians of the sixteenth century^ And the name ef 
Hammond stood so high with tbe Anglican clergy, that he na- 
turally turned tbe tide of interpretation his own way*. The writ- 
ings of Fowler, Wilkins, and Whichoot are chiefly intended to 
exhilnt the moral lustre of Christianity, and to magnify the kur 
portance of virtuous life. The first of these ventured on an ex- 
press defieoce of Latitudinarianism ; but in general thoseto whom 
their adversaries gave that name declined (be invidious pr^u- 
dices which tbey knew to be associated with it. Wilkins left 
an unfinished work on the Principles and Duties of Natural Re-^ 
Ugion. Twelve chapters only, about half the volume, were 
ready for the press at his death ; the rest was comp^ by Til-r 
lolson as well as tbe materials left by the author would allow-, 
and the expressicMss employed lead ns to believe (h^t much was 
due to tbe editor. The latter's prefe^ce strongly presses ^he se- 
parate obligation of natoral religion, upon which both the dis- 
ciples of Hobbes, and many of the less learned sectaries, were at 
issue with him. 

5t8. We do not find much of importance written on the Tri- 
nitarian controversy before the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
.tury, except by the Socinians themsdves. But the case was now 
very different Though the Polish or rather German Unitarians 
did not produce more distinguished uien than before, they came 
more forward in tbe field of dispute. Finally expelled from Po- 
land in 1660, they sought refuge in more learned as well as more 
tolerant regtons, and especially in the genial soil of religious 
liberty, the United Provinces. Even here tbey enjoyed no 
avowed toleration \ but tbe i»-ess, with a very eiight concealment 
of place, under the attractive words EJeiirtheropoKs^ IroBopdisi, 
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or Freystadt, was' ready to serve them with its natural impar- 
tiality. They began to make a slight progress in England \ the 
writings of Biddle were such as even Cromwell, though habi- 
tually tolerant, did not overlook •, the author underwent an im- 
prisonment both at that time and after the Restoration. In gene- 
ral, the Unitarian writers preserved a disguise. Milton's treatise, 
not long since brought to light, goes on the Arian hypothesis, 
which had probably been countenanced by some others. It 
became common, in the reign of Charles II., for the English 
divines to attack the Anti-Trinitarians of each denomination. 

29. An epoch is supposed to have been made in this contro- 
versy by the famous work of Bull, Defensio Fidei Nicenae. This 
was not primarily directed against the heterodox party. In the 
Dogmata Theologica of Petavius, published in 1644, that learned 
Jesuit, laboriously compiling passages from the fathers, had come 
to the conclusion that most of those before the Nicene council 
bad seemed, by their language, to run into nearly the same he- 
resy as that which the council had condemned, and this infe- 
rence appeared to rest on along series of quotations. The Armi- 
nian Courcelles, and even the English philosopher Cudworth, 
the latter of whom was as little suspected of an heterodox lean- 
ing as Petavius himself, had come to the same result ^ so that a 
considerable triumph was given to the Arians, in which theSoci- 
nians, perhaps at that time more numerous, seem to have 
thought themselves entitled to partake. Bull had therefore to 
contend with authorities not to be despised by the learned. 

30. The Defensio Fidei Nicenae was published in 1686. It did 
not want answerers in England 5 but it obtained a great reputa- 
tion, and an assembly of the French clergy, through the in- 
fluence of Bossuet, returned thanks to the author. It was indeed 
evident that Petavius, though he had certainly formed his 
opinion with perfect honesty , was preparing the way for an 
inference, that if the primitive fathers could be heterodox on a 
point of so great magnitude, we must look for infallibility not in 
them nor in the diflFusive church, but in general councils pre- 
sided over by the pope, or ultimately in the pope himself. This, 
though not unsuitable to the notions of some Jesuits, was dia<» 
metrically opposite to the principles of the Gallican church, 
which professed to repose on a perpetual and catholic tradition. 

. 31. Notwithstanding the popularity of this defence of the Ni- 
cene faith, and the learning it displays, the author was far from 
ending the controversy, or from satisfying all his readers. It was 
alleged that he does not meet the question with which he deals 5 
that the word oftdduato^^ being almost new at the time of the 
council, and being obscure and metaphysical in itself, required 
a precise definition to make the reader ^e^Ji^s^g^J^^fore him, 
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or at least one better than Bull has given, which the adversary 
might probably adopt without mach scruple; that the passages 
adduced from the fathers are often insufficient for his purpose ; 
that he confounds the eternal essence with the eternal perso- 
nality or distinctness of the Logos, though well aware, of 
course, that many of the early writers employed different names 
{ttf^mBtr^g and 9rf «^#^i»«f ) for these; and that he does not repel 
some of the passages which can hardly bear an orthodox inter- 
pretation. It was urged moreover, that his own hypothesis, taken 
altogether, is but a palliated Arianism ; that by insisting for more 
than one hundred pages on the subordination of the Son to the 
Father, he cameclose to what since has borne that name, though 
it might not be precisely what had been condemned at Nice, and 
could not be reconciled with the Athanasian creed, except by 
such an interpretation of the latter as is neither probable, nor 
has been reputed orthodox. 

32. Among the theological writers of the Roman church, 
and in a less degree among protestants, there has always been a 
class not inconsiderable for numbers or for influence, generally 
denominated mystics, or, when their language has been more 
unmeasured, enthusiasts and fanatics. These may be distinguish- 
ed into two kinds, though it must readily be understood that 
they may often run much into one another ; the first believing 
that the soul, by immediate communion with the Deity, receives 
a peculiar illumination and knowledge of truths, not cognisable 
by the understanding; the second less solicitous about intellec- 
tual than moral light, and aiming at such pure contemplation 
of the attributes of God, and such an intimate perception of spi- 
ritual fife as may end in a sort of absorption into the divine es- 
sence. But I should not probably have alluded to any writings 
of this description, if the two most conspicuous luminaries of 
the French church, Bossuetand Fenelon, had not clashed with 
each other in that famous controversy of Quietism, to which 
the enthusiastic writings of Madame Guyon gave birth. The 
" M aximes des Saints " of Fenelon I liave never seen ; the edi- 
tions of his entire works, as they affect to be, do not include 
what the church has condemned ; and the original book has 
probably become scarce. Fenelon appears to have been treated 
by his friend, shaU we call him? or rival, with remarkable harsh- 
ness. Bossuet might have felt some jealousy at the rapid eleva- 
tion of the archbishop of Cambray : but we need not have re- 
course to this ; the rigour of orthodoxy in a temper like his will 
account for all. There could be lillle doubt but that many saints 
honoured by the church had uttered things quite as strong as 
any that Fenelon's work contained. Bossuet however succeeded 
in obtaining its condemnation at Rome. Fenelon was of the se- 
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cond dafls aboye-mentioned among the mystieSy and seema to 
have been absolutdy free firom such pretences to iUnmination 
as we find in Behmen or Barclay. The pure disinterested love 
of God was the main spring of his religious theory. Hie Divine 
OBconomy of Poiret, 1686, and the writings of a Geman quie* 
tist, Spener, do not require any particular mention (a), 

33. This later period of the seventeenth century was marked 
by an increasing boldness in religious inquiry ^ we find more 
disregard of authority, more disposition to question reoeived 
tenets, a more suspicious criticism, both as to the genuineness 
and the credibility of ancient writings, a more ardent love of 
truth, that is, of p^ceiving and underatanding what is true, in-« 
stead of presuming that we possess it without any understand** 
ing at all. Much of this was associated, no doubt, with the 
other revolutions in literary opinion ; with the philosophy of 
Bacon, Descartes, Gassendi, Hobbes, Bayle, and Lodce, with 
the spirit which a slightly learned, yet acute generation of mea 
rather conversant with the world than with libraries, to whom 
the appeal in modem languages nrast be made, was sure to 
breathe, with that incessant reference to proof which the phy- 
sical sciences taught mankind to demand. Hence quotations are 
comparatively rare in the theological writings, of this age ; they 
are better reduced to their due office of testimony as to fact,, 
sometimes of illustration or better statement of an argument, 
but not so much alleged as argument or authority in them^ 
selves. Even those who combated on the side of established 
doctrines were compelled to argue more from themselves, lest 
the public, their umpire, should reject, with an opposite preju-. 
dice, what had enslaved the prejudices of their fathers. 

34. It is well known that a disbelief in Christianity became 
very frequent about this time. Several books more or less appear 
to indicate this spirit, but the charge has often been made with 
no sufficient reason. Of Hobbes enough has been already said,^ 
and Spinoza's place as a metaphysician will be in the next 
chapter. His Tractatus Theologico-Pdliticqs, published anony- 
mously at Amsterdam, with the false date of Hamburg, in 1670, 
contains many observations on the Old Testament, which, 
though they do not really affect its general authenticity and 
truth, clashed with the commonly-rreceived opinion of its abso^ 
lute inspiration. Some of these remarks were, if not borrowed, 
at least repeated in a book of more celebrity, Sentimens de quel* 
ques Th6ologiens d'Hollande sur THistoire Critique du P6re 
Simon. This work is written by Le Clerc, but it has been 
doubted whether he is the author of some acute, but hardy, re- 
inarks on the inspiration of scripture which it contains* Tbes^ 
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boweyer must be presumed to coincide for the most part with 
his own opinion ; but be has afterwards declared his dissent 
from the hypothesis contained in these volumes, that Moses 
was not the author of the Pentateuch. The Archaeologia Phi- 
losopbica of Thomas Burnet is intended to quertion the literal 
history of the creation and fall. But few will pretend that either 
Le Clerc or Burnet were disbelievers in revelation. 

35. Among those who sustained the truth of Ctiristianity by 
argument rather than authority, the first place both in order of 
time and of excellence is due to Pascal, though his Thoughto 
were not published till 1670, some years after his death, and, in 
the first edition, not without suppressions. Tbey have been 
supposed to be fragments of a more systematic work that he 
had planned, or perhaps only reOections committed to paper, 
with no design of publication in their actual form. But, as is 
generally the cade with works of genius, we do not easily per- 
suade ourselves that they could have been improved by any 
such alteration as would have destroyed their type. They are at 
present bound together by a real coherence through the pre- 
dominant character of the reasonings and sentiments, and give 
us every thing that we could desire in a more regular treatise 
without the tedious verbosity which regularity is apt to produce. 
The style is not so polished as in the Provincial Letters, and the 
sentences are sometimes ill constructed and elliptical. Passages 
almost transcribed from Montaigne have been published by 
careless editors as Pascal's. 

36. But the Thoughts of Pascal are to be ranked, as a monu- 
ment of bis genius, above the Provincial Letters, though some 

,bave asserted the contrary. They burn with an intense lights 
condensed in expression, sublime, energetic, rapid, they hurry 
away the reader till he is scarcely able or willing to distinguish 
the sophisms from the truth they contain. For that many of 
them are incapable of bearing a calm scrutiny is very manifest to 
those who apply such a test. The notes of Voltaire, though al- 
ways intended to detract, are sometimes unanswerable; but the 
splendour of Pascal's eloquence absolutely annihilates, in effect 
on the general reader, even this antagonist. 

37. Pascal had probably not read very largely, which has 
given an ampler sweep to his genius. Except the Bible and the 
writings of Augustin, the book that seems most to have at-^ 
tracted him was the Essays of Montaigne. Yet no men could be 
more unlike in personal dispositions and in the cast of their in-^ 
tellect. But Pascal, though abhorring the religious and moral 
carelessness of Montaigne, found much that fell in with his own 
reOections m the contempt of human opinions, the peipetua| 
humbKog of human reason, which runs through the bold and 
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original work of his predecessor. He quotes no book so fre- 
quently •, and indeed, except Epictetus, and once or twice Des- 
cartes, he hardly quotes any other at all. Pascal was too acute a 
geometer, and too sincere a lover of truth to countenance the 
sophisms of mere Pyrrhonism ; but like many theological wri- 
ters, in exalting failh he does not always give reason her value, 
and furnishes weapons which the sceptic might employ against 
himself. Jt has been said that he denies the validity of the proofs 
of natural religion. This seems to be in some measure an error, 
founded on mistaking the objections he puts in the mouths of 
unbelievers for his own. But it must, I think, be admitted that 
his arguments for the being of a God are too often a tutioriy that 
it is the safer side to take. 

38. The Thoughts of Pascal on miracles abound in proofs of 
his acuteness and originality ^ an originality much more striking 
when we recollect that the subject had not been discussed as it 
has since, but with an intermixture of some sophistical and 
questionable positions. Several of them have a secret reference 
to the famous cure of his niece, Mademoiselle Perier, by the 
holy thorn. But he is embarrassed with the difficult question 
whether miraculous events are sure tests of the doctrine they 
support, and is not wholly consistent in his reasoning, or satis- 
factory in his distinctions. I am unable to pronounce whether 
Pascal's other observations on the rational proofs of Christianity 
are as original as they are frequently ingenious and powerful. 

39. But the leading principle of Pascal's theology, that from 
which he deduces the necessary truth of revelation, is the fallen 
nature of mankind ; dwelling less upon scriptural proofs, which 
he takes for granted, than on the evidence which he supposes 
man himself to supply. Nothing however can be more dissimi- 
lar than his beautiful visions to the vulgar Calvinism of the pul- 
pit. It is not the sordid, grovelling, degraded Caliban of that 
school, but the ruined archangel that he delights to paint. Man 
is so great, that his greatness is manifest, even in his knowledge 
of his own misery. A tree does not know itself to be mise- 
rable. It is true that to know we are miserable is misery ; but 
still it is greatness to know it. All his misery proves his great- 
ness ; it is the misery of a great lord, of a king, dispossessed 
of their own. Man is the feeblest branch of nature, but it 
is a branch that thinks. He requires not the universe to crush 
him. He may be killed by a vapour, by a drop of water. But if 
the whole universe should crush him, he would be nobler than 
that which causes his death, because he knows that he is dying, 
and the universe would not know its power over him. This is 
very evidently sophistical and declamatory ; but it is the sophis- 
try of a line imagination. It would be easy however to find bet- 
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ter passages. The dominant idea recurs in almost every page of 
Pascal. His melancholy genius plays in wild and rapid flashes, 
like lightning round the scathed oak, about the fallen greatness 
of man. He perceives every characteristic quality of his nature 
under these conditions. They are the solution of every problem, 
the clearing up of every inconsistency that perplexes us. " Man," 
he says very finely, ^' has a secret instinct that leads him to seek 
diversion and employment from without ; which springs from 
the sense of his continual misery. And he has another secret 
instinct, remaining from the greatness of his original nature, 
which teaches him that happiness can only exist in repose. And 
from Ihese two contrary instincts there arises in him an obscure 
propensity, concealed in his soul, which prompts him to seek 
repose through agitation, and even to fancy that the content- 
ment he does not enjoy will be found, if by struggling yet a litUe 
longer he can open a door to rest (a) ". 

40. It can hardly be conceived that any one would think the 
worse of human nature or of himself by reading these magnifi- 
cent lamentations of Pascal. He adorns and ennobles the dege* 
neracy he exaggerates. The ruined aqueduct, the broken co- 
lumn, the desolated city, suggest no ideas but of dignity and 
reverence. No one is ashamed of a misery which bears witness 
to his grandeur. If we should persuade a labourer that the blood of 
princes flows in his veins, wemightspoil his contentment with the 
only lot he has drawn, but scarcely kill in him the seeds of pride. 

41. Pascal, like many others who have dwelt on this alleged 
degeneracy of mankind, seems never to have disentangled his 
mind from the notion, that what we call human nature has not 
merely an arbitrary and grammatical, but an intrinsic objective 
reality. The common and convenient forms of language, the 
analogies of sensible things, which the imagination readily sup- 
plies, conspire to delude us into this fallacy. Each man is born 
with certain powers and dispositions which constitute his own 
nature *, and the resemblance of these in all his fellows produces 
a general idea, or a collective appellation, whichever we may 
prefer to say, called the nature of man ; but few would in this 
age contend for the existence of this as a substance capable of 
qualities, and those qualities variable, or subject to mutation. 
The corruption of human nature is therefore a phrase which 
may convey an intelligible meaning, if it is acknowledged to be 
merely analogical and inexact, but wiU mislead those who do not 
keep this in mind. Man's nature, as it now is, that which each 
man and all men possess, is the immediate workmanship of 
God, as much as at his creation ^ nor is any other hypothesis 
consistent with theism. 

(«) OEavresde Pascal, vol. i. p. f2i. 
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42. This notion of a real universal in hiunaii natore, presents 
to us in an exaggerated light those anomalies from which writers 
of Pascal's school are apt to infer some vast change in our Origi- 
nal constitution. Exaggerated, I say» for it cannot be denied, that 
we frequently perceive a sort of incoherence, as it appears at least 
to our defective vision, inthesame individual*, and, like threads of 
various hues shot through one web, the love of vice and of vir- 
tue, the strength and weakness of the heart, are wonderfully 
blended in self-contradictory and self-destroying conjunction. 
But even if we should fail altogether in solving the very flrst 
steps of this problem, there is no course for a reasonable being, 
except to acknowledge the limitations of his own faculties ; and 
it seems rather unwarrantable, on the credit of this humble con- 
fession, that we do not comprehend the depths of what has been 
withheld from us, to substitute something far more incompre^ 
hensible and revolting to our moral and rational capacities in 
its place. " What, " says Pascal, " can be more contrary to the 
rules of our wretched justice, than to damn eternally an infant 
incapable of volition, for an offence wherein he seems to have 
bad no share, and which was committed six thousand years be-* 
fore he was bom? Certainly, nothing shocks us more rudely 
than this doctrine; and yet, without this mystery, the most in- 
comprehensible of all, we are incomprehensible toourselves. Man 
is more inconceivable without this mystery, than the mystery is 
inconceivable to man. " 

43. It might be wandering from the proper subject of these 
volumes, if we were to pause, even shortly, to inquire whether, 
while the creation of a world so full of evil must ever remain the 
most inscrutable of mysteries, we might not be led some way in 
tracing the connexion of moral and physical evil in mankind 
with his place in that creation ; and especially, whether the law 
of continuity, which it has not pleased his Maker to break with 
respect to his bodily structure, and which binds that, in the 
unity of one great type, to the lower forms of animal life by the 
common conditions of nourishment, reproduction, and self-de- 
fence, has not rendered necessary both the physical appetites 
and the propensities which terminate in self : whether, again, 
the superior endowments of his intellectual nature, his suscep- 
tibility of moral emotion, and of those disinterested affections 
which, if not exclusively, he far more intensely possesses than 
any inferior being ; above all, the gifts of conscience, and a ca- 
pacity to know God, might not be expected, even beforehand, 
by their conflict with the-animal passions, to produce some par- 
tial inconsistencies, some anomalies at least, which he could not 
himself explain, in so compound a being. Every link in the long 
chain of creation does not pass by easy transition into the next. 
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Tb^re srt necessary cbasms, and, as it were, leaps, from one 
creature to another, which, though not exceptions to the law of 
contitiuftty, are aceommodations of it to a new series of being. If 
mm was made in the image of God, be was also made in the 
image of an ape. Tbe framework of the body of him who has 
weighed tbe stars, and made tbe lightning his slave, approaches 
to that of a speechless brute, who wanders in the forests of Su- 
matra. Thus standing on the frontier land between animal and 
angelic natures, what wonder that be should partake of both ! But 
these are things which it is diflBcult to touch; nor would they have 
been here introduced, but in order to weaken the force of posi- 
tions so confidently asserted by many, andsoeloquently by Pascal. 
44, Among tbe works immediately designed to confirm the 
truth of Christianity, a certain reputation was acquired, through 
tbe known erudition of its author, by the Demonstratio Evan- 
geiica of Huet, bishop of Avranches. This is paraded with defi- 
nitions, axioms, and propositions, in order to challenge the name 
it atssumes. But the axioms, upon which so much is to rest, are 
often (luesttonabte or equivocal*, as, for instance : Omnis pro- 
pbetia est verax, quae priedixit res eventu deinde completas,— 
equivocal in tbe word verax. Huet also confirms bis axioms by 
argument, which shows that they are not truly such. The whole 
book is full of learning; but he frequently loses sight of the 
points he would prove, and his quotations fall beside the mark. 
Yet he htft fbmished mud) to others, and possibly no earlier 
work on the same subject is so elaborate and comprehensive. 
The next place^ if not a bigber one, might be given to the 
treatise of Abbadie, a French refdgee, published in 1684. His 
countrymen bestow on it tbe highest eulogies ; but it was never 
so well known in England, and is now almost forgotten. The 
oral conferences of Limborch with Orobio, a Jew of considerable 
learning and ability, on the prophecies relating to the Messiah, 
were reduced into writing and published ; they are still in some 
request. No book of this period, among many that were written, 
reached so high a reputation in England as Leslie's Short Method 
with the Deists, published in 1694; in which he has started an 
argument, pursued with more critical analysis by others, on the 
pecidiarly distinctive marks of credibility that pertain to the 
scriptural miracles. Tbe authenticity of this little treatise bas 
been idly questioned on the Continent, for no better reason than 
that a translation of it has been published in a posthumous 
edition (1732) of the works of Saint B^al, who died in 1602. 
But posthumous editions are never deemed of sufficient authority 
to establish a literary tifle against possession ; and Prosper Mar- 
ehand informs us, that several other tracts, in this edition of 
Saint R6al, are erroneously ascribed to him. The internal evi- 
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dence that the Short Method was written by a protestant should 
be conclusive («). 

45. Every change in public opinion which this period wit- 
nessed, confirmed the principles of religious toleration, that had 
taken root in the earlier part of the century ; the progress of a 
larger and more catholic theology, the weakening of bigotry in 
the minds of laymen, and the consequent disregard of ecclesias- 
tical clamour, not only in England and Holland, but to a con- 
siderable extent in France; we might even add, the violent 
proceedings of the last government, in the revocation of the 
edict of JN antes, and the cruelties which attended it. Louis XIV., 
at a time when mankind were beginning to renounce the very 
theory of persecution, renewed the ancient enormities of its 
practice, and thus unconsciously gave the aid of moral sympathy 
and indignation to the adverse argument. The protestant re- 
fugees of France, scattered among their brethren, brought home 
to all minds the great question of free conscience •, not with the 
stupid and impudent limitation which even protestants had 
sometimes employed, that truth indeed might not be restrained, 
but that error might ; a broader foundation was laid by the great 
advocates of toleration in this period, Bayle, Limborch, and 
Locke, as it had formerly been by Taylor and Episcopius (6). 

46. Bayle, in 1686, while yet the smart of his banishment was 
keenly felt, published his Philosophical Commentary on the text 
in Scripture, " Compel them to come in ;" a text which some 
of the advocates of persecution were accustomed to produce. 
He gives in the first part nine reasons against this literal mean- 
ing, among which none are philological. In the second part he 
replies to various objections. This work of Bayle does not seem 

(a) The Biographic UDiyerselle, art. LeS' tincture of eritical jadgment, that we need 

lie, says .* Get ouvrage, qui passe pour ce not urge the palpable improbability of 

qu'il a fait de mieux, lui a m contests. Le ascribing to Saint R^al, a ilomish eccle- 

Docteur Gleigh [sic] a fait de grands efforts siastic, an argument which turns peculiarly 

pour prouver qu'il appartenait k Leslie, - on the distinction bet|reen the scriptnral 

quoiqu'il fot publid parmi les ouvrages de miracles and those alledged upon inferior 

I'Abb^ de Saint R^l, mort en 1692. It is evidence. I have lost, or never made, the 

melancholy to see this petty spirit of cavil reference to Prosper Marchand ; but the 

against an English writer in so respectable passage will be found in his Dictionnaire 

a work as the Biographic Universelle. No Historique, which contains a full article on 

grands efforts could be required from Dr. Saint R^al. 

Gleigh or any one else, to prove that a book (B) The Dutch clergy, and a French mi- 
was written by Leslie, which bore his name, nister in Holland, Jurieu, of great polemi- 
which was addressed to an English peer, cal fame in his day, though now chiefly 
and had gone through many editions ; when known by means of his adversaries, Bayle 
there is literally no claimant on the other and Le Clerc, strenuously resisted both the 
side ; for a posthumous edition, forty years theory of general toleration, and the mo- 
after an author's death, without attesta- derate or liberal principles in religion which 
tion, is no literary evidence at all, even were connected with it. Le Clerc passed his 
where a book is published for the first time, life in fighting this battle, and many arti- 
much less where it has a known status as cles in the Bibliothdque Universelle relate 
the production of a certain author. This is to it. 
f manifest to any one who has the slightest 
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to me as subtle and logical as he was wont to be, notwithstand- 
ing the formal syllogisms with which he commences each of his 
chapters. His argument against compulsory conversions, which 
the absurd interpretation of the text by his adversaries required, 
is indeed irresistible ; but this is far from sufficiently establishing 
the right of toleration itself. It appears not very difficult for a 
skilful sophist, and none was more so than Bayle himself, to have 
met some of his reasoning with a specious reply. The sceptical 
argument of Taylor, that we can rarely be sure of knowing the 
truth ourselves, and consequently of condemning in others what 
is error, he touches but slightly ; nor does he dwell on the poli- 
tical advantages which experience has shown a full toleration to 
possess. In the third part of the Philosophical Commentary, 
he refutes the apology of Augustin for persecution •, and a few 
years afterwards he published a supplement answering a book of 
Jurieu, which had appeared in the mean time. 

47. Locke published anonymously his Letter on Toleration 
in 1689. The season was propitious 5 a legal tolerance of public 
worship had flrst been granted to the dissenters after the revo- 
lution, limited indeed to such as held most of the doctrines of the 
church, but preparing the nation for a more extensive applica- 
tion of its spirit. In the Liberty of Prophesying, Taylor had 
chiefly in view to deduce the justice of tolerating a diversity in 
religion from the difficulty of knowing the truth. He is not very 
consistent as to the political question, and limits too narrowly 
the province of tolerable opinions. Locke goes more expressly 
to the right of the civil magistrate, not omitting, but dwelling 
less forcibly on the latitudinarian scepticism of his predecessor. 
His own theory of government came to his aid. The clergy in 
general, and perhaps Taylor himself, had derived the magis- 
trate's jurisdiction from paternal power. And as they appa- 
rently assumed this power to extend over adult children, it was 
natural to give those who succeeded to it in political communities, 
a large sway over the moral and religious behaviour of subjects. 
Locke, adopting the opposite theory of compact, defines the 
comnionwealth to be a society of men constituted only for the 
procuring, preserving, and advancing their own civil interests. 
He denies altogether that the care of souls belongs to the civil 
magistrate, as it has never been committed to him. *^ All the 
power of civil government relates only to men's civil interests, 
is confined to the things of this world, and hath nothing to do 
with the world to come." 

48. The admission of this principle would apparently decide 
the controversy, so far as it rests on religious grounds. But 
Locke has recourse to several other arguments independent of 
it. He proves, with no great difficulty, that the civil power 
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cannot justly, or consistently with any true principle of religion, 
compel men to profess what they do not believe. This, how- 
^ever, is what very few would, at present, be inclined tp maintain. 
The real question was as to the publicity of opinions deemed 
heterodox, and especially in social worship ^ and this is what 
those who held the magistrate to possess an authority patriarchal, 
universal, and arbitrary, and who were also rigidly tenacious of 
the necessity of an orthodox faith, and perfectly convinced that 
it was no other than their own, would hardly be persuaded to 
adfxiit by any arguments that Locke has alleged. But the ten- 
dency of public opinion had begun to manifest itself against both 
these tenets of the high-church party, so that, in the eighteenth 
century, the principles of general tolerance became too popular 
lo be disputed with any chance of attention. Locke was engaged 
in a controversy through his first letter on toleration, which 
produced a second and a third ^ but it does not appear that these, 
though longer than the first, have considerably modified its 
leading positions {a). It is to be observed that he pleads for the 
universal toleration of all modes of worship not immoral in their 
nature, or involving doctrines inimical to good government \ 
placing in the latter category some tenets of the church of Rome. 
49. It is confessed by Goujet that, even in the middle of the 
seventeenth <5entury, France could boast very little of pulpit 
eloquence. Frequent quotations from heathen writers and from 
the schoolmen, with little solid morality and less good reason- 
ing, make up the sermons of that age {h). But the revolution in 
this style, as in all others, though perhaps gradual, was com- 
plete in the reign of Louis XIV. A slight sprinkling of passages 
from the fathers, and still more frequently from the Scriptures, 
but always short, and seeming to rise out of the preacher's 
heart, rather than to be sought for in his memory, replaced that 
intolerable parade of a theological common-place book, which 
had been as custoipary in France as in England. The style was 
to be the perfection of French eloquence, the reasoning per- 
suasive rather than dogmatic, the arrangement more methodi- 
cal and distributive than at present, but without the excess we 
find in our old preachers. This is the general character of 
French sermons ; but those who most adorned the pulpit, had 
of course their individual distinctions. Without delaying to 
mention those who are now not greatly remembered, such as 

(a) Warburlon has fancied that Locke's received opinions would have greatest 

real sentiments are only discoverable in his weight, and make quickest impression on 

first Letter on Toleration, and that in the the body of the people whom it was bis bu- 

two latter he '* combats his intolerant ad- siness to gain/' Biogr. Britannica, art. 

versary quite through the controversy with Locke. 

his own principles, well foreseeing, that at (6) Blbliolh6que Frangaise, vol. ii. p. 283. 
such a lime of prejudice arguments built on 
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La Riie, Hubert, Mascaron, we must confine ourselves to three 
of high reputation, Bourdaloue, Bossuet, and Fishier. 

50. Bourdaloue, a Jesuit, but as little of a Jesuit in the worst 
acceptation of the word, as the order has produced, is remark- 
ably simple, earnest, practical : he convinces rather than com- 
mands-, and by convincing he persuades; for his discourses 
tend always to some duty, to something that is to be done or 
avoided. His sentences are short, interrogative, full of plain and 
solid reasoning, unambitious in expression, and wholly without 
that care in the choice of words and cadences which we detect 
in Bossuet and Fishier. No one would call Bourdaloue a rheto- 
rican, and though he continually introduces the fathers, he has 
not caught their vices of language (a). 

51. Bourdaloue is almost in the same relation to Bossuet, as 
Patru to Le Maistre, though the two orators of the pulpit are 
far above those of the bar. As the one is short, condensed, 
plain, reasoning, and though never feeble, not often what is ge- 
nerally called eloquent, so the other is animated, figurative, 
rather diffuse and prodigal of ornament, addressing the imagi- 
nation more than the judgment, rich and copious in cadence, 
elevating the hearer to the pitch of his own sublimity. Bossuet 
is sometimes too declamatory ^ and Bourdaloue perhaps some- 
times borders on dryness. Much in the sermons of the former 
is true poetry ; but he has less of satisfactory and persuasive 
reasoning than the latter. His tone is also, as in all his writings, 
too domineering and dogmatical for those who demand some- 
thing beyond the speaker's authority when they listen. 

52. The sermons however of Bossuet, taken generally, are 
not reckoned in the highest class of his numerous writings*, 
perhaps scarcely justice has been done to them. His genius, on 
the other hand, by universal confession, never shone higher 
than in the six which bear the name of Oraisons Fun^bres. 
They belong in substance so much more naturally to the pro- 
vince of eloquence than of theology, that I should have reserved 
them for another place, if the separation would not have seemed 
rather unexpected to the reader. Few works of genius perhaps 
in the French language are better known, or have been more 
prodigally extolled. In that style of eloquence which the an- 
cients called demonstrative, or rather descriptive (i»i^ii»Ti««f), 

a) The poblic did justice to Bourdaloue, et admire. C'est qu*il avoit r^uni en sa per- 

astfaey generally do to a solid and impres- sonne tous ies grands caract^res de la 

sive style of preaching. Je orois, says G^u- bonne Eloquence; la simplicity du discours 

jet, p. 300., que tout le monde convient chrdtien avec la majesty et la grandeur, le 

qa'aocun autre ne loi est sup^rieur. C'est sublime avec I'inlelligible et le populairo, 

le grand mattre pour I'^loquence de la la force avec la douceur, la v<^h^mence avec 

chaire ; c'est le prince des prMicateurs. Le I'onction, la liberty atoc la justesse, et la 

pablic n*a jamais ^U partagd sur son su- plus vive ardeur avec la plus pure lumi^re. 

jet;lavillectlacoarront^alementestimd i ^^^i^ 
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the style of panegyric or commemoration, they are doubtless 
superior to those justly celebrated productions of Thucydides 
and Plato that have descended to us from Greece •, nor has Bos- 
suet been equalled by any later writer. Those on the Queen of 
England, on her daughter the Duchess of Orleans, and on the 
Prince of Cond6, outshine the rest; and if a difference is to be 
made among these, we might perhaps, after some hesitation , 
confer the palm on the first. The range of topics is so various, 
the thoughts so just, the images so noble and poetical, the whole 
is in such perfect keeping, the tone of awful contemplation is 
so uniform, that if it has not any passages of such extraordinary 
beauty as occur in the other two, its general effect on the mind 
is more irresistible («). 

53. In this style, much more of ornament, more of what 
speaks in the spirit, and even the very phrase, of poetry, to the 
imagination and the heart, is permitted by a rigorous criticism, 
than in forensic or in deliberative eloquence. The beauties that 
rise before the author's vision are not renounced ; the brilliant 
colours of his fancy are not subdued ; the periods assume a 
more rhythmical cadence, and emulate, like metre itself, the 
voluptuous harmony of musical intervals ^ the whole composi- 
tion is more evidently formed to delight *, but it will delight to 
little purpose, or even cease, in any strong sense of the word, 
to do so at all, unless it is ennobled by moral wisdom. In this 
Bossuet was pre-eminent •, his thoughts are never subtle or far- 
fetched ; they have a sort of breadth, a generality of application, 
which is peculiarly required in those who address a mixed as- 
sembly, and which many that aim at what is profound and ori- 
ginal are apt to miss. It may be confessed, that these funeral 
discourses are not exempt from some defects, frequently inhe- 
rent in panegyrical eloquence ; they are sometimes too rhetori- 
cal, and do not appear to show so little effort as some have fan- 
cied; the amplifications are sometimes too unmeasured, the 
language sometimes borders too nearly on that of the stage ; 
above all there is a tone of adulation not quite pleasing to a 
c^lm posterity. 

(a) An English preacher of conspicuous an entire nation in the withering of those 

renown for eloquence was called upon, visions of hope which wait upon the untried 

within no great length of time, to emulate youth of royalty, in its sympathy with gran- 

the funeral discourse of Bossuet on the sud- deur annihilated, with beauty and inno- 

den death of Henrietta of Orleans. He had cence precipitated into the tomb. Nor did 

.before him a subject incomparably more he sink beneath this subject, except as com- 

deep in interest, more fertile in great and pared with Bossuet. The sermon to which 

touching associations -he had to describe, my allusion will be understood, is esteemed 

not the false sorrow of courtiers^ not the by many the finest effort of this preacher ; 

shriek of sudden surprise that echoed by but if read together with that of its proto- 

night in the halls of Versailles, not the apo- type, it will be laid aside as almost feeble 

cryphal penitence of one so tainted by the and unimpressive, 
world's intercourse, but the manly grief of 
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54. Fltehier (the third name of the seventeenth century, for 
Massillon belongs only to the next), like Bossuet, has been more 
celebrated for bis funeral sermons than for any others ; but, in 
this line, it is unfortunate for him to enter into unavoidable 
competition with one whom he cannot rival. The French cri- 
tics extol Fltehier for the arrangement and harmony of his pe- 
riods ^ yet even in this, according to La Harpe, he is not essen- 
tially superior to Bossuet ; and to an English ear, accustomed 
to the long swell of our own writers and of the Ciceronian 
school in Latin, he will probably not give so much gratification. 
He does not want a moral dignity, or a certain elevation of 
thought, without which the funeral panegyric must be contemp- 
tible; but he has not the majestic tone of Bossuet; he does not, 
like him, raise the heroes and princes of the earth in order to 
abase them by paintings of mortality and weakness, or recal the 
hearer in every passage to something more awfhl than human 
power, and more magnificent than human grandeur. This reli- 
gious solemnity, so characteristic in Bossuet, is hardly felt in the 
less emphatic sentences of Fishier. Even where his exordium 
is almost worthy of comparison, as in the funeral discourse on 
Turenne, we find him degenerate into a trivial eulogy, and he 
flatters both more proAisely and with less skill. His ^tyle is grace- 
ful but not without afi'ectation and false taste. La Harpe has not 
ill compared him to Isocrates among the orators of Greece, the 
place of Demosthenes being of course reserved for Bossuet (a). 
55. The style of preaching in England was less ornamental,. 

(«) The native critics ascribe a reform in non potri ottenere da Toi cbe gli rimattiaie 
the style of preaching to Paolo Segneri, un torto, un aff^onto, un aggravio, una pa- 
whom Gomiani does not hesitate to call^ rolina? Che Torreste da Christo ? Vorreste 
with the sanction, he says, of posterity, the oh'egli vi si gettasse sapplichevole h piedi 
father of Italian eloquence. It is to he re- k cbiedervi questa grasia ? lo son quasi per 
mcmbered that in no country has the pulpit dire ch'egli ii farebbe; perchd se non du- 
been so much degraded by empty declaroa- biti di prostrarsi k piedi di un traditore, 
tion, and even by a stupid buffoonery. *' The qual' era Giuda, di lavarglieli, di asciugar- 
language of Segneri/' the same writer ob- gHeli, di baciarglieli, non si vergognerebbe 
serves, *' is always foil of dignity and bar- cred' io, di farsi vedere ginocchioni k pi^ 
mony. He inlaid it with splendid and ele- vostri. Ma vi fa bisogno di tanto per muo- 
pnt expressions, and has thus obtained a vervi k [compiacerlo 7 Ah Cavalieri, Cava- 
place among the authors to whom authority Ueri, io non vorrei questa volta farvi arros- 
has been given by the Delia Crusca dictio- sire. Nel resto io so di certo, che se altret- 
nary. ;His periods are flowing, natural, and tanto fosse a voidomandato da quella donna 
intelligible, without the affectation of oh- che chiamate la vostra dama, da quella, di 
solete Tuscanisms, which pass for graces cuiforsennatiidolatrateil volto,indovinate 
of the language with many." Tiraboscbi, le voglie, ambite le grazie, non vi farete 
with much commendation of Segneri, ad- pregar tanto k concederglielo. E poi vifate 
mits that wo find in him some vestiges of pregar tanto da un Dio per vol crocefisso^ 
the false taste he endeavoured to reform, o confusione! O vitapero! O vergogna! 
The Tery little that I have seen of the ser- Raccolta di Prose Italiane (in Classic! Ita- 
mons of Segneri gives no impression of liani), vol. ii. p. 345. 
any merit that can be reckoned more than This is certainly not the manner of Bos- 
relative to the miserable tone of bis prede- suet, and more like that of a third-rate Me- 
cessors. The following specimen is from thodist among us. 
one of his most admired sermons .—£ Cristo Digitized byLjOOQlC 
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and spoke less to the imagination and affections, than these ce- 
lebrated writers of the Gallican church; but in some of our 
chief divines it had its own excellencies. The sermons of Barrow 
display a strength of mind, a comprehensiveness and fertility, 
which have rarely been equalled. No better proof caa be given 
than his eight sermons on the government of the tongue; co- 
pious and exhaustive without tautology or superfluous declama- 
tion, they are, in moral preaching, what the best parts of Aris- 
totle are in ethical philosophy, with more of development and a 
more extensive observation. It would be said of these sermons, 
and indeed, with a few exceptions, of all those of Barrow, that 
they are not what is called evangelical ; they indicate the ascen- 
dancy of an Arminian party, dwelling far more than is usual in 
the pulpit on moral and rational, or even temporal, induce- 
misnts, and sometimes hardly abstaining from what would give 
a little offence in later times (a). His quotations also from an- 
cient philosophers, though not so numerous as in Taylor, are 
equally uncongenial to our ears. In his style, notwithstanding 
its richness and occasional vivacity, we may censure a redun- 
dancy and excess of apposition : it is not suflicient to avoid 
strict tautology ; no second phrase (to lay down a general rule 
not without exception), should be so like the first, that the 
reader would naturally have understood it to be comprised 
therein. Barrow's language is more antiquated and formal than 
that of his age; and he abounds too much in uncommon words 
of Latin derivation, frequently such as appear to have no autho- 
rity but his own. 

56. South's sermons begin, in order of date, before the resto- 
ration, and come down to nearly the end of the century. They 
were much celebrated at the time, and retain a portion of their 
renown. This is by no means surprising. South had great qua- 
lifications for that popularity which attends the pulpit, and his 
manner was at that time original. Not diffuse, not learned, not 
formal in argument like Barrow, with a more natural structure 
of sentences, a more pointed, though by no means a more fair 
and satisfactory turn of reasoning, with a style clear and Eng- 
lish, free from all pedantry, but abounding with those colloquial 
novelties of idiom, which, though now become vulgar and offen- 
sive, the age of Charles II, affected, sparing no personal or 

(a) Thus, in his serinoTi against evil speak- of a faif reputation, or sensible of disgrace 
ing (xvi.), Barrow treats it as fit ** for rustic to themselves, do little value the credit of 
boors OF men of coarsest education and others, or care for aspersing it. But such 
employment, who having their minds de- language is unworthy of those persons, and 
based by being conversant in meanest af- cannot easily be drawn from them, who are 
fairs, do vent their sorry passions and wont to exercise their thoughts about no- 
bicker about their petty concernments in bier matters," etc. No one would vcniyre 
such strains, who also, not being capable this now,gff|^t)^'(O'€i0l^LC 
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temporary sarcasm, but, if he seems for a Qioment to tread oti 
the verge of buffoonery, recovering himself by some stroke of 
vigorous sense and language ^ such was the witty Dr. South , 
whom the courtiers delighted to hear. His sermons want all that 
is called unction, and sometimes even earnestness, which is 
owing, in a great measure, to a perpetual tone of gibing at 
rebels and fanatics ; but there is a masculine spirit about them, 
which combined with their peculiar characteristics, would na- 
turally fill the churches where he might be heard. South appears 
to bend towards the Arminian theology, without adopting so 
much of it as some of his contemporaries. 

67. The sermons of Tillotson were for half a century more 
read than any in our language. They are now bought almost 
as waste paper, and hardly read at all. Such is the fickleness 
of religious taste, as abundantly numerous instances would 
prove. Tillotson is reckoned verbose and languid. He has 
not the former defect in nearly so great a degree as some 
of his eminent predecessors ; but there is certainly little vigour 
or vivacity in his style. Full of the Romish controversy, he is 
perpetually recurring to that *' world's debate^" and he is 
not much less hostile to all the Calvinistic tenets. What is 
most remarkable in the theology of Tillotson is his strong 
assertion, in almost all his sermons, of the principles of natural 
religion and morality, not only as the basis of all revelation, 
without a dependence on which it cannot be believed, but as 
nearly coincident with Christianity in its extent, a length to 
which few at present would be ready to fbllow him. Tillotson 
is always of a tolerant and catholic spirit, enforcing right 
actions rather than orthodox opinions, and obnoxious, for 
that and other reasons, to all the bigots of his own age. 

58. It has become necessary to draw towards a conclusion 
of this chapter-, the materials are far from being exhausted. 
In expository, or, as some call it, exegetical theology, the Eng- 
lish divines had already taken a conspicuous station. Andres, 
no partial estimator of protestant writers, extols them with 
marked praise (a). Those who belonged to the earlier part 
of the century form a portion of a vast collection, the Critici 
Sacri, published by one Bee, a bookseller, in 1660. This was 
in nine folio volumes; and in 1669 Matthew Pool, a non- 
conforming minister, produced his Synopsis Criticorum in five 
volumes, being in great measure an abridgment and digest of 
the former. Bee complained of the infraction of his copyright, 
or rather his equitable interest-, but such a dispute hardly 

(«) I soli Inglesi, che ampio spazio non opera ci permettesse leoer dietro a tuUi i 
dovrebbono occupare in questo capo deir piili degoi della nostra stima ? Vol. xix. 
csegetica sacra, so I'istiittlo della noslr' p. 25s, Digitized by LjOOQIC 
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pertains to our history (a). The work of Pool was evidently 
a mwe original labour than the former. Hammond, Patrick, 
and other commentators do honour to the Anglican church 
in the latter part of the century. 

69. Pearson's Exposition of the Apostle's Creed, published 
in 1659, is a standard book in English divinity. It expands 
beyond the literal purport of the creed itself to most articles 
of orthodox belief, and is a valuable summary of arguments 
and authorities on that side. The closeness of Pearson, and 
his judicious selection of proofs, distinguish him from many, 
especially the earlier, theologians. Some might surmise that his 
undeviating adherence to what he calls the church is hardly 
consistent with independence of thinking \ but, considered as 
an advocate, he is one of much judgment and skill. Such 
men as Pearson and Stillingfleet would have been conspicuous 
at the bar, which we could not quite affirm of Jeremy Taylor. 

60. Simon, a regular priest of the congregation called The 
Oratory, which has been rich in eminent men, owes much 
of his fame to his Critical History of the Old Testament. 
This work, bold in many of its positions, as it then seemed 
to both the Catholic and Protestant orthodox, after being nearly 
strangled by Bossuet in France, appeared at Rotterdam in 1685. 
Bossuet attacked it with extreme vivacity, but with a real infe- 
riority to Simon both in learning and candour (b). Le Clerc 
on his side carped more at the Critical History than it seems 
to deserve. Many paradoxes, as they then were called, in this 
famous work are now received as truth, or at least pass without 
reproof. Simon may possibly be too prone to novelty, but a 
love of truth as well as great acuteness are visible throughout. 
His Critical History of the New Testament was published in 
1689, and one or two more works of a similar description 
before the close of the century. 

61. I have on a former occasion adverted, in a corresponding 
chapter, to publications on witchcraft and similar superstitions. 
Several might be mentioned at this time -, the belief in such 
tales was assailed by a prevalent scepticism which called out 
their advocates. Of these the most unworthy to have exhi- 
bited their great talents in such a cause were our own philo- 
sophers Henry More and Joseph Glanvil. The Sadducismus 
Triumphatus, or Treatise on Apparitions, by the latter, has 
passed through several editions, while his Scepsis ScienliGca 
has hardly been seen, perhaps, by six living persons. A Dutch 
minister, by name Bekker, raised a great clamour against him- 

(a) Chalmers. structioDs sur la Version du N. T., impri- 

(6) Defense de 4a Tradition des Saints m^e a Trevoux, Id. vol. iv. 313. Baassei, 
P^res. OEuvres de Bossaet, vol. v., and In- Vie de Bossuet, iv. 276. 
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self by a downright denial of all power to the devil, and con- 
sequently to bis supposed instruments, the ancient beldams 
of Holland and other countries. His Monde Enchants, ori- 
ginally published in Dutch, is in four volumes, written in a 
systematic manner and with tedious prolixity. There was no 
ground for imputing inGdelity to the author, except the usual 
ground of calumniating every one who quits the beaten path 
in theology i but bis explanations of scripture in the case of 
the demoniacs and the like are, as usual with those who have 
taken the same line, rather forced. The fourth volume which 
contains several curious stories of imagined possession, and 
some which resemble what is now called magnetism, is the 
only part of Bekker's once celebrated book that can be read 
with any pleasure. Bekker was a Cartesian, and his theory 
was built too much on Cartesian assumptions of the impos- 
sibility of spirit acting on body, which are easily parried by 
denying bis inference from them. 



CHAP. III. 

HISTORY OF SPBGULA.TIVE PHILOSOPHY FROM 
1660 TO 1700. 



ArutoteliaDS — < Logicians — Gudworth — Sketch of the Philosophy of Gassendi 
— Cartesianism — Port Royal Logic — Analysis of the^ Search for Truth of 
Halebranche, and of the Ethics of Spinosa — Glanyil — ' Locke's Essay on the 
Human Understanding. 

1. The Aristotelian and scholastic metaphysics, though 
shaken on every side, and especially by the rapid progress of 
the Cartesian theories, had not lost their hold over the theo- 
logians of the Roman church, or even the protestant univer- 
sities, at the beginning of this period, and hardly at its close. 
Brucker enumerates several writers of that class in Germany {a) ; 
and we find, as late as 1693, a formal injunction by the Sor- 
bonne, that none who taught philosophy in the colleges under 
its jurisdiction should introduce any novelties, or swerve from 
the Aristotelian doctrine (b). The Jesuits, rather unfortunately 

• («) Vol. iv. See his long and laborious bonicam) nonnuUos pbilosophis professo- 

chapter on the Aristotelian philosophers of res, ex iis etiam aliqoando qui ad Societa- 

the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; no tem anhelant, novas qaasdam doctrinas in 

one else seems to have done more than copy philosophicis sectari, minusque Aristote- 

Brucker. lien doctrine studere, quam hactenus usur- 
er) Cum relatum esset ad Societalem (Sor- 



patum fucrit in Acaderoia ^♦'^^R'pjtf fp"" 
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for their credit, distinguished themselves as strenuous advo- 
cates of the old philosophy, and thus lost the advantage they 
had obtained in philology as enemies of barbarous prejudice, 
and encouragers of a progressive spirit in their disciples. 
Rapin, one of their most accomplished men, after speaking 
with little respect of the Novum Organum, extols the dispu- 
tations of the schools as the best method in the education of 
young men, who, as he fancies, have too little experience to 
delight in physical science {a). 

2. It is a difficult and dangerous choice, in a new state of 
public opinion (and we have to make it at present) between 
that which may itself pass away, and that which must efface 
what has gone before. Those who clung to the ancient philo- 
sophy believe that Bacon and Descartes were the idols of a 
transitory fashion^ and that the wisdom of long ages would 
regain it ascendancy. They were deceived, and their own repu- 
tation has been swept off with the systems to which they ad- 
hered. Thomas White, an English catholic priest, whose Latin 
appellation is Albius, endeavoured to maintain the Aristotelian 
metaphysics and the scholastic terminology in several works, 
and especially in an attack upon Glanvil's Vanity of Dogmatizing. 
This book, entitled Sciri, I know only through Glanvil's reply 
in his second edition, by which White appears to be a mere 
Aristotelian. He was a friend of Sir Kenelm Digby, who was 
himself, though a man of considerable talents, incapable of 
disentangling his mind from the Peripatetic hypotheses. The 
power of words indeed is so great, the illusions of what is called 
realism, or of believing that general terms have an objective 
exterior being, are so natural, and especially so bound up both 
with our notions of essential, especially theological, truth, and 
with our popular language, that no man could in that age be 
much censured for not casting off his fetters, even when he had 
heard the call to liberty from some modern voices. We find 
that even after two centuries of a better method, many are 
always ready to fall back into a verbal process of theorizing. 

3. Logic was taught in the Aristotelian method, or rather in 
one which, with some change for the worse, had been gra- 

sait Societas injangendain esse illis, imo et yation dans Tqsage des choses universelle- 
lis qui docent philosophiam in collegiis sao ment ^tablies, n'autoriseront point d*aatre 
regimini creditis, ne deinceps novitatibus m^tbode que calle qui est aujourd'bui en 
studeant, aut ab Aristotelica doctrina de- usage dans les universit^s; afin dene pas 
flectant. 31 Dec. 1693. Argentr^, Colleciio donner trop de licence d la passion qu*on a 
Judiciorum, iii. 150. nalurellement pour les nouvelles opinions, 
(a) Reflexions sur la Po^tique, p. 368. He donl le cours est d'une dangereuse cons^- 
admits, bowever, tbat to introduce more quence dans un ^tat bien r^l^ ; vu parti- 
experiment and observation would be an culi^rement que la philosopbie est un des 
improvement. Du reste, il y a apparence organes dontse sertla religion pour s'expli- 
que les lois, qui ne souflrcnt point d'inno- quer dans set decisions. 
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dually founded upon it. Burgersdicius, in this and in other 
sciences, seems to have been in repute ^ Smiglecius also is men- 
tioned with praise («). These lived both in the former part of 
the century. But they were superseded, at least in England, by 
Waliis, whose Institutio Logic® ad Communes Usus Accommo- 
data was published in 1687. He claims as an improvement upon 
the received system, the classifying singular propositions among 
universals {b). Ramus had made a third class of them, and in 
this he seems to have been generally followed. Aristotle, though 
it does not appear that he is explicit on the subject does not 
rank them as particular. That Waliis is right cannot be doubted 
by any one who reflects at all-, but his originality we must not 
assert. The same had been perceived by the authors of the Port- 
Royal Logic-, a work to which he has made no allusion (r). 
Waliis claims also as his own the method of reducing hypothe- 
tical to categorical syllogisms, and proves it elaborately in a 
separate dissertation. A smaller treatise, still much used at 
Oxford, by Aldrich, Compendium Artis Logic®, 1691, is clear 
and concise, but seems to contain nothing very important*, and 
he alludes to the Art de penser in a tone of insolence, which 
must rouse indignation in those who are acquainted with that 
excellent work. Aldrich^s censures are, in many instances, mere 
cavil and misrepresentation \ I do not know that they are right 
in any (rf). Of the Art de penser itself we shall have something 
to say in the course of this chapter. 

4. Before we proceed to those whose philosophy may be 
reckoned original or at least modern, a very few deserve men- 
tion who have endeavoured to maintain or restore that of anti- 

(a) La Logique de Smiglecius, says Rapio, Arlstotelis, non «<tT« A'tpof) sed de partU- 

estun bel oovrage. The same writer pro- ntatepr»dicationis...Neque ego interim no- 

ceeds to observe that the Spaniards of the vator censendus sum qui h»c dixerim, sed 

preceding century had corrupted logic by illi poUus novatores qui ab Aristotelica 

their subtleties. Ensejetantdansdes sp^ doctrina recesserint; eoque multa intro- 

culations creuses qui n'avoient rien de r^l, duxerint incommoda de quibus suo loco 

leurs philosophes trouvdrent Tart d'avoir dicetur, p. 125. He has afterwards a sepa- 

de la raison malgr6 le bon sens, et de don- rate dissertation or thesis to prove this 

ner de la couleur, et m6me jene sais quoi more at length. It seems that the Ramists 

de sp^ieux h ce qui ^toit de plus d^aison- held a third class of propositions, neither 

nable, p. 383. But this must have been universal or particular, to which they gave 

rather the fault of th^ir metaphysics than the name of Tpropriay equivalent to sin- 

of what is strictly called logic. gular. 

{b) Atque hoc signanter notatum velim, (c) Artde penser, part. ii. chap. ill. 

quia noYUS forte hie videar, et prater alio- {d) One of Aldrich's charges against the 

rum loquendi formulam bsc dicere. I^am author of the Art de Penser is, that he brings 

plerique logici propositionem quam vocant forward as a great discovery the equality of 

siogularem, hoc est, de subjecto individuo the angles of a chiliagon to 1996 right an- 

sive singulari, pro particulari habent, non gles; and another is, that he gives as an 

uni versali. Sed perperam hoc faciunt, et prs- example of a regular syllogism one that has 

ter mentem Aristotelis ; (qui, quantum me- obviously Ave terms; thus expecting the 

mini, nunquam ejusmodi singularem, tnv Oxford students, for whom he wrote, to be-^ 

xetTct fjLiftii appellat aut pro tali habet) et lieve, that Antony Arnauld neither knew the 

preter rei naturam : ISon enim hie agilur de first book of Euclid, nor the mere rudiments 

parlicularitatcsubiecli(quod etTo^oy vocat of common logiCoigtized byLjOOQlC 
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quity. Stanley's History of Philosophy, in 1666, is in great 
measure confined to biography, and comprehends no name later 
than Carneades. Most is derived from Diogenes Laertius -, but 
an analysis of the Platonic philosophy is given from Alcinous, 
and the author has compiled one of the Peripatetic system from 
Aristotle himself. The doctrine of the Stoics is also elaborately 
deduced from various sources. Stanley on the whole brought a 
good deal from an almost untrodden field ; but he is merely an 
historian, and never a critic of philosophy. He does not mention 
Epicurus at all, probably because Gassendi had so well written 
that philosopher's life. 

6. Gale's Court of the Gentiles, partly in 1669 and partly in 
later years, is incomparably a more learned work than that of 
Stanley. Its aim is to prove that all heathen philosophy, whether 
barbaric or Greek, was borrowed from the Scriptures, or at 
least from the Jews. The first part is entitled Of Philology, 
which traces the same leading principle by means of language; 
the second. Of Philosophy, the third treats of the Vanity of 
Philosophy, and the fourth of Reformed Philosophy, "wherein 
Plato's moral and metaphysic or prime philosophy is reduced 
to an useful form and method." Gale has been reckoned among 
Platonic philosophers, and indeed he professes to find a great 
resemblance between the philosophy of Plato and his own. But 
he is a determined Calvinist in all respects, and scruples not to 
say, "Whatever God wills is just, because he wills it;" and 
again, " God willeth nothing without himself because it is just, 
but it is therefore just because he willeth it. The reasons of 
good and evil extrinsic to the divine essence are all dependent 
on the divine will, either decernent or legislative (a)." It is not 
likely that Plato would have acknowledged such a disciple. 

6. A much more eminent and enlightened man than Gale, 
Kalph Cudworth, by his Intellectual System of the Universe, 
published in 1678, but written several years before, placed him- 
self in a middle point between the declining and rising schools 
of philosophy; more independent of authority, and more close, 
perhaps, in argument than the former, but more prodigal of 
learning, more technical in language, and less conversant with 
analytical and inductive processes of reasoning than the latter. 
Upon the whole, however, he belongs to the school of antiquity, 
and probably his wish was to be classed with it. Cudworth was 
one of those whom Hobbes had roused by the atheistic and 
immoral theories of the Leviathan -, nor did any antagonist per- 
haps of that philosopher bring a more vigorous understanding 
to the combat. This understanding was not so much obstructed 

(«) Part. iv. p. 339. 
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in its own exercise by a vast erudition, as it was sometimes 
concealed by it from the reader. Cudworth has passed more for 
a recorder of ancient philosophy, than for one who might stand 
in a respectable class among philosophers ; and his work, though 
long, being unGnished, as well as full of digression, its object 
has not been fully apprehended. 

7. This object was to establish the liberty of human actions 
against the fatalists. Of these be lays it down that there are 
three kinds, the first atheistic ; the second admitting a Deity, 
but one acting necessarily and without moral perfections^ the 
third granting the moral attributes of God, but asserting all 
human actions to be governed by necessary laws which he has 
or^dained. The first book of the Intellectual System, which alone 
is extant, relates wholly to the proofs of the existence of a Deity 
against the atheistic fatalists, his moral nature being rarely or 
never touched ; so that the greater and more interesting part 
of the work, for the sake of which the author projected it, was 
never written, unless we take for fragments of it some writings 
of the author preserved in the British Museum. 

8. The first chapter contains an account of the ancient cor- 
puscular philosophy, which, till corrupted by Leucippus and 
Democritus, Cudworth takes to have been not only theistic, but 
more consonant to theistic principles than any other. These two 
however brought in a fatalism grounded on their own atomic 
theory. In the second chapter he states very fully and fairly all 
their arguments, or rather all that have ever been adduced on 
the atheistic side. In the third he expatiates on the hylozoic 
atheism, as he calls it, of Strato, which accounts the world to 
be animated in all its parts, but without a single controlling 
intelligence, and adverts to another hypothesis, which gives a 
vegetable but not sentient life to the world. 

9. This leads Cudworth to his own famous theory of a plastic 
nature, a device to account for the operations of physical laws 
without the continued agency of the Deity. Of this plastic energy 
he speaks in rather a confused and indefinite manner, giving it 
in one place a sort of sentient life, or what he calls "a drowsy 
nnawakened cogitation," and always treating it as an entity or 
real being. This language of Cudworth, and indeed the whole 
hypothesis of a plastic nature, was unable to stand the searching 
eye of Bayle, who, in an article of his dictionary, pointed out 
its unphilosophical and dangerous assumptions. Le Clerc en- 
deavoured to support Cudworth against Bayle, but with little 
success («). It has had, however, some partizans, though rather 
among physiologists than metaphysicians. Grew adopted it to 



(a) Biblioth^que choisie, vol. v. 
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explain vegetation •, and the plastic nature diflTers only, as I con- 
ceive, from what Hunter and Abernethy have called life in 
organised bodies by its more extensive agency, for if we are to 
believe that there is a vital power, not a mere name for the 
sequence of pbaenomena, which marshals the molecules of 
animal and vegetable substance, we can see no reason why a 
similar energy should not determine other molecules to assume 
geometrical figures in crystallization. The error or paradox 
consists in assigning a real unity of existence, and a real power 
of causation, to that which is unintelligent. 

10. The fourth chapter of the Intellectual System, of vast 
length, and occupying half the entire work, launches into a sea 
of old philosophy, in order to show the unity of a supreme God 
to have been a general belief of antiquity. "In this fourth chap- 
ter," he says ''we were necessitated by the matter itself to run 
out into philology and antiquity, as also in the other parts of the 
book we do often give an account of the doctrine of the ancients ; 
which however some over-severe philosophers may look upon 
fastidiously or undervalue and depreciate, yet as we conceived 
it often necessary, so possibly may the variety thereof not be 
ungrateful to others, and this mixture of philology throughout 
the whole sweeten and allay the severity of philosophy to them ; 
the main thing which the book pretends to, in the mean time, 
being the philosophy of religion. But for our part we neither call 
philology, nor yet philosophy, our mistress, but serve ourselves 
of either as occasion requireth (a)." 

11. The whole fourth chapter may be reckoned one great 
episode, and as it contains a store of useful knowledge on ancient 
philosophy, it has not only been more read than the remaining 
part of the Intellectual System, but has been the cause, in more 
than one respect, that the work has been erroneously judged. 
Thus Cud worth has been reckoned, by very respectable autho- 
rities, in the Platonic school of philosophers, and even in that 
of the later Platonists ; for which I perceive little other reason 
than that he has gone diffusely into a supposed resemblance 
between the Platonic and Christian Trinity. Whether we agree 
with him in this or no, the subject is insulated, and belongs only 
to the history of theological opinion •, in Cudworth's own philo- 
sophy he appears to be an eclectic, not the vassal of Plato, 
Plotinus, or Aristotle, though deeply versed in them all. 

12. In the fifth and last chapter of the first and only book of 
the Intellectual System, Cudworth, reverting to the various 
atheistical arguments which he had stated in the second chapter, 
answers them at great length, and though not without much 

(«) Preface, p. 37. 
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erodition, perhaps more than was requisite, yet depending 
chiefly on bis own stores of reasoning. And inasmuch as even 
a second-rate philosopher ranks higher in literary precedence 
than the most learned reporter of other men's doctrine, it may 
be unfortunate for Cudworth's reputation that he consumed so 
much time in the preceding chapter upon mere learning, even 
though that should be reckoned more useftil and valuable than 
his own reasonings. These however are frequently valuable, 
and, as I have intimated above, he is partiaUy tinctured by the 
philosophy of his own generation, while he endeavours to tread 
in the ancient paths. Yet he seems not aware of the place which 
Bacon, Descartes, and Gassendi were to hold ; and not only 
names them sometimes with censure, hardly with praise, but 
most inexcusably throws out several intimations that they had 
designedly served the cause of atheism. The disposition of the 
two former to slight the argument from flnal causes, though it 
might justly be animadverted upon, could not warrant this most 
uncandid and untrue aspersion. But justice was even-handed ; 
Cudworth himself did not escape the slander of bigots ^ it was 
idly said by Dryden, that he had put the arguments against a 
Deity so well, that some thought he had not answered them, and 
if Warburton may be believed, the remaining part of the In- 
tellectual System was never published, on account of the world's 
malignity in judging of the first (a). Probably it was never 
written, 

13. Cudworth is too credulous and uncritical about ancient 
writings, defending all as genuine, even where his own age had 
been sceptical. His terminology is stiff and pedantic, as is the 
case with all our older metaphysicians, abounding in words, 
which the English language has not recognized. He is full of 
the ancients, but rarely quotes the schoolmen. Hobbes is the 
adversary with whom he most grapples-, the materialism, the 
resolving all ideas into sensation, the low morality of that writer, 
were obnoxious to the animadversion of so strenuous an advocate 
of a more elevated philosophy. In some respects Cudworth has, 
as I conceive, much the advantage ^ in others, he will generally 
be thought by our metaphysicians to want precision and logical 
reasoning-, and upon the whole we must rank him, in philoso- 
phical acumen, far below Hobbes, Malebranche, and Locke, but 
also far above any mere Aristotelians, or retailers of Scotus and 
Aquinas. 

14. Henry More, though by no means less eminent than 
Cudworth in his own age, ought not to be placed on the same 
level. More fell not only into the mystical notions of the later 

(a) Warburton's preface to DiYine Legation, vol. il. r^^^^T^ 
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Platonists, but even of the Cabbalistic writers. His metaphysical 
philosophy was borrowed in great measure from them ; and 
though he was in correspondence with Descartes, and en- 
chanted with the new views that opened upon him, yet we 
find that he was reckoned much less of a Cartesian after- 
wards, and even wrote against parts of the theory (a). The 
most peculiar tenet of More was the extension of spirit^ acknow- 
ledging and even striving for the soul's immateriality, he still 
could not conceive it to be unextended. Yet it seems evident 
that if we give extension as well as figure, which is implied in 
finite extension, to the single self-conscious monad, qualities as 
heterogeneous to thinking as material impenetrability itself, we 
shall find it in vain to deny the possibility at least of the latter. 
Some indeed might question whether what we call matter is 
any real being at all, except as extension under peculiar condi- 
tions. But this conjecture need not here be pressed. 

15. Gassendi himself, by the extensiveness of his erudition, 
may be said to have united the two schools of speculative phi- 
losophy, the historical and the experimental, though the cha- 
racter of his mind determined him far more towards the latter. 
He belongs in point of time rather to the earlier period of the 
century ; but his Syntagma Philosophicum having been pub- 
lished in 1658, we have deferred the review of it for this 
volume. This posthumous work, in two volumes folio, and 
nearly 1600 pages closely printed in double columns, is divided 
into three parts, the Logic, the Physics, and the Ethics *, the 
second occupying more than five-sixths of the whole. The 
Logic is introduced by two prooemial books ; one containing a 
history of the science from Zeno of Elea, the parent of syste- 
matic logic, to Bacon and Descartes (b) ; the other, still more 
valuable, on the criteria of truth •, shortly criticizing also, in 
a chapter of this book, the several schemes of logic which he 
had merely described in the former. After stating very pro- 
lixly, as is usual with him, the arguments of the sceptics against 
the evidence of the senses, and those of the dogmatics, as he 

(a) Baillet, Vie de Descartes, liv. rii. It Novam Organam without much criticism, 
must be observed that More never wholly De Logicie Origine, c. x. 

agreed with Descartes. Thus they differed Logica Verulamii, Gassendi says in an- 

about (he omnipresence of the Deity ; Des- other place, tota ac per se ad physicam, at- 

cartes thought that he was partout A raison que adeo ad veritatem notitiamve rerum 

de sa puissance, et qu'^ raison de son es- germanam habendam contendit. Prscipae 

sence il n'a absolument aucune relation au autem in eo est, ut bene imaginemur, qua- 

lieu. More, who may be called a lover of tenus vult esse imprimis exuenda omnia 

extension, maintained a strictly local pre- prsjudiciaac novas deindenotiones ideas ve 

sence. OEuvres de Descartes, vol. x. ex novis debiteque faclis experimentis in* 

P* 239. ducendas. Logica Cartesii recte quidem 

(b) Prsetereundum porro non est ob eam, Verulamii imitatione ab eo exorditur, quod 
qua est, celebritatem Organum, sive logica ad bene imaginandum prava prejudicia 
Francisci Baconis Veralamii. He extols exuenda, recta vero induenda vult, etc. 
Bacon highly, but gives an analysis of the p. 90. 
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calls them, who refer the sole criterion of truth to the under- 
standing, he propounds a sort of middle course. It is neces^ 
sary, he observes, before we can infer truth, that there should 
be some sensible sign, utr^nrof rvfcuaf $ for, since all the know- 
ledge we possess is derived from the sense, the mind must first 
have some sensible image, b; which it may be led to a know- 
ledge of what is latent and not perceived by sense. Hence we 
may distinguish in ourselves a double criterion ; one by which 
we perceive the sign, namely, the senses; another by which we 
understand through reasoning the latent thing, namely, the in- 
tellect or rational faculty (a). This he illustrates by IJbe pores 
of the skin, which we do not perceive, but infer their existence 
by observing the permeation of moisture. 

16. In the first part of the treatise itself on Logic, to which 
these- two books are introductory, Gassendi lays down again 
his favourite principle, that every idea in the mind is ultimately 
derived from the senses. But while what the senses transmit 
are only singular ideas, the mind has the faculty of making 
general ideas out of a number of these singular ones when 
they resemble each other {b\ In this part of his Logic he expresses 
himself clearly and unequivocally a conceptualist. 

17. The Physics were expanded with a prodigality of learning 
upon every province of nature. Gassendi is full of quotation, 
and his systematic method manifests the comprehensiveness of 
his researches. In the third book of the second part of the third 
section of the Physics, he treats of the immateriality, and, in the 
fourteenth, of the immortality of the soul, and maintains the 
affirmative of both propositions. This may not be what those 
who judge of Gassendi merely flrom his objections to the Me- 
ditations of Descartes have supposed. But a clearer insight into 
his metaphysical theory will be obtained from the ninth book 
of the same part of the Physics, entitled, De Intellectu, on the 
Human Understanding. 

1 8. In this book, after much cfisplay of erudition on the tenets 
of philosophers, he determines the soul to be an incorporeal 
substance, created by God, and infused into the body, so that 
it resides in it as an informing and not merely a present nature, 
forma informans, et non simpliciter assistens (r). He next dis- 
tinguishes intellection or understanding from imagination or 
perception ; which is worthy of particular notice, because in his 
controversy with Descartes he had thrown out doubts as to any 

(«> p. ti. If this passage be well attended «< 0'dii'rov o-n/uiiov, the sensible associated 

to, it will show how the philosophy of Gas- sign, from the unimaginable objects of pare 

sendi has been misunderstood by (hose who intellect, as we shall soon see. 

confound it with the merely sensual school (6) P. 93. 

of metaphysicians. No one has more (0 P. 440. 

clearly, or more at length, distinguished the p.g.^.^^^ bv GoOqIc 

IV. ^ ^ 
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distinction between them. We have in ourselves a kind of faculty 
which enables us, by means of reasoning, ty understand that 
which by no endeavours we can imagine or represent to the 
mind (a). Of this the size of the sun, or innumerable other 
examples might be given ; the mind having no idea suggested 
by the imagination of the sun's magnitude, but knowing it by a 
peculiar propess of reasoning. And hence we infer that the in- 
tellectual soul is immaterial, because it understands that which 
no material image presents to it, as we infer also that the ima- 
ginative faculty is material, because it employs the images-sup- 
plied by sense. It is true that the intellect makes use of these sen- 
sible images, as steps towards its reasoning upon things which 
cannot be imagined ^ but the proof of its immateriality is given 
by this, that it passes beyond all material images, and attains a 
true knowledge of that whereof it has no image. 

19. Buhle observes that in what Gassendi has said on the 
power of the mind to understand what it cannot conceive, 
there is a forgetfulness of his principle, that nothing is in the 
understanding which has not been in the sense. But, unless we 
impute repeated contradictions to this philosopher, he must 
have meant that axiom in a less extended sense than it has been 
taken by some who have since employed it. By that which is 
'' in the understanding," he could only intend definite images 
derived from sense, which must be present befoxe the mind can 
exercise any faculty, or proceed to reason up to unimaginable 
things. The fallacy of the sensualist school, English and French, 
was to conclude that we can have no knowledge of that which 
is not '* in the understanding •/' an inference true in the popular 
sense of words, but false in the nfietaphysical. 

20. There is, moreover, Gassendi proceeds, a class of reflex 
operations, whereby the mind understands itself and its own 
faculties, and is conscious that it is exercising such acts. And 
this faculty is superior to any that a material substance possesses -, 
for no body can act refle:i&ly On itself, but must move from one 



(«) Itaqne est in nobis intellectus species, sole intelligit; sed tantnm vi propria, seu 

qua ratiocinando eo provehimur, ut ali- ratiocinando, earn esse in sole magnitudi- 

quid intelligamos, quod ioiaginari, vel ca- nem comprehend it, ac pari modo cmten. 

jus habere observantem imaginem, quan- Nempe ex hoc efficitur, ut rem sine specie 

tumcunque animi vires conlenderimus, non materiali intelligens, esse immaterialls de- 

possimus.. . . After instancing the size of beat; sicuti phantasia ex eo materialis ar- 

the sun, possunt consimilia sexcenta at- guitur, quod materiali specie utatur. Ac 

ferri Venim quidem istud sufflciat, ut utitur quidem etiam intellectus speciebas 

constet quidpiam nos intelligere quod ima- phantasia perceptis, tanquam gradibus, ut 

ginari non liceat, et intelleclum iu esse dis- ratiocinando assequalur ea, qu» deinceps 

tinctum a phantasia, ut cum phantasia ha- siqe speciebus phantasmatisve intelligit : sed 

beat materiales species, sub quibus res hoc ipsum est quod illius immateriiUitatem 

f maginatur, non habeat tamen intellectus, argoit, quod ultra omnem speciem mate- 

j»ub Xiuibus res intelligat : neque enim ul- rialem se provehat, quidpiamque cujus nul- 

1am, T. g. habet illius magnitudinis quam in lam habeat phantasma^reTesa^ignosGat. 
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place to anolfaer (a). Our observation therefore of our own ima- 
gininj^s roust be by a power superior to imagination itself; for 
imagination is employed on the image, not on the perception 
of the image, since there is no image of the act of perception. 

21. The intellect also not only forms universal ideas, but 
perceiyes the nature of universality. And this seems peculiar 
to mankind ; for brutes do not show [any thing more than a 
power of association by resemblance. In our own conception 
of an universal, it may be urged, there is always some admixture 
of singularity, as of a particular form^ magnitude, or colour; yet 
we are able, Gassendi thinks, to strip the image successively of 
all these particular adjuncts (b). He seems therefore, as has been 
remarked above, to have held the conceptualist theory in the 
strictest manner, admitting the reality of universal ideas eiven as 
images present to the mind. 

22. Intellection being the proper operation of the soul, it is 
needless to inquire whether it does this by its own nature, or. 
by a peculiar faculty called understanding, nor should we 
trouble ourselves about the Aristotelian distinction of the active 
and passive intellect (c). We have only to distinguish this intel- 
lection from mere conception derived from the phantasy, which 
is necessarily associated with it. We cannot conceive God in 
this life, except under some image thus supplied ; and it is the 
same with all other incorporeal things. Nor do we comprehend 
infinite quantities, but have a sort of confused image of indefinite 
extension. This is surely a right account of the matter; and if 
Stewart had paid any attention to these and several other pas- 
sages, he could not have so much misconceived the philosophy 
of Gassendi. 

23. The mind, as long as it dwells in the body, seems to 
have no intelligible species, except phantasms derived from 
sense. These he takes for impressions on the brain, driven to 
and fro by the animal spirits till they reach the phantasia, or 
imaginative faculty, and cause it to imagine sensible things. The 
soul, in Gassendi's theory, consists of an incorporeal part or 
intellect, and of a corporeal part, the phantasy or sensitive soul, 
which he conceives to be diffused throughout the body. The 
intellectual soul instantly perceives, by its union with the 
phantasy, the images impressed upon the latter, not by impulse 

(a) Alteram est genus reflexaram actio- (A) Et ne instes in nobis qaoqne, dam 

■um, qoibus intellectus seipsum, suasque universale concipiinos, admisceri semper 

faoclioaes intelligit, ac speciatim se Intel- aliqnid singularitalis, ut certs ipagnitadi- 

ligere animadTcrtit. Videlicet hoc munos nis, certs figurs, certi coioris, etc. expori- 

est omni facaltate corporea superias ; qao- mur tamen, nisi \%\t\ simnl, saltern saccei* 

niam qaicqoid corpoream est, ita certo sive spoliari a nobis naturam qnalibet spe- 

loco, sive permanenter, sive saecedenter ciali magnitndine, qnalibet speoiali agnra, 

^lligatnm est, at non venns se, sed solam qaolibetspeciali colore ;atqne ita deesteris. 

versos aliad diversam a se procedcre possit. (c)P. 446. i r\r\ri\o 
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of these sensible and material species, but by iniaition of their 
images in the phantasy {a). Thus, if I rightly apprehend his 
meaning) we are to distinguish, first, the species in the brain, 
derived from immediate sense or reminiscence ; secondly, the 
image of these conceived by the phantasy ^ thirdly, the act of 
perception, in the mind itself, by which it knows the phantasy 
to have imagined these species, and knows aiso the species 
themselves to have> or to have had, their external archetypes. 
This distinction of the animus, or reasonable, from the anima, 
or sensitive soul, he took, as he did a great part of his philo- 
sophy, from Epicurus. 

24. The phantasy and intellect proceed together, so that they 
might appear at flrst to be the same faculty. Not only, however, 
are they different in their operation even as to objects which 
fall under the senses, and are represented to the mind, but the 
intellect has certain operations peculiar to itself. Such is the 
apprehension of things which cannot be perceived by sense, as 
the Deity, whom though we can only imagine as corporeal, we 
apprehend or understand to be otherwise {b). He repeats a good 
deal of what he had before said on the distinctive province of 
the understanding, by which we reason on things incapable of 
being imagined; drawing several instances from the geometry 
of infinites, as in asymptotes, wherein, he says, something is 
always inferred by reasoning which we presume to be true, and 
yet cannot reach by any effort of imagination (r). 

26. I have given a few extracts from Gassendi in order to 
confirm what has been said, his writings being little read in 
England, and his philosophy not having been always represented 
in the same manner. Degerando has claimed, on two occasions, 
the priority for Gassendi in that theory of the generation of 
ideas which has usually been ascribed to Locke {d). But Stewart 
protests against this alleged similarity in the tenets of the 

(«) Eodem momento intellectus pb inli- tando colligitur, ({uod et Teram^sse intel- 

ttiam sai priesentiam cohsrentiamqne cum ligimus el imaginando non assequiinar ta- 

phantasia rem eandem contuetur. P. 450. ineU. 

{b) Hoc est aiUem prster phantasin can- (t/)Histoirecompar6e deft Systdmes (1804), 

isellos, inleilectasque ipsius proprium, po- vol. i. p. 301., and Biogr. Universelle, art. 

testqne adeo talis apprehensio non jam ima- Gassendi. Yet in neither of these does M. De- 

ginatiO) sed intelUgentia vel intellectio dici. gerando advert expressly to the peculiar 

Ifon quod intellectus non accipiat ansam ab resemblance between the systems of Gas- 

ipsa phantaBia ratiocinandi esse aliquid send! and Locke, in the account they give of 

ultra id, quod specie imagiucve repries^nla- ideas of reflection. He refers however to a 

tur, neque non simul comilantem talem more particular essay of his own on the 

fipeciem vel imaginationem habeat ; sed Gassendian philosophy, which I have not 

quod apprehendat, intelligatve aliquid, ad seen. As to Locke's positive obligations to 

quod apprehendendum sive percipiendom bis predecessor, I should be perhaps inelin- 

assurgere phantasia non possit, ut qun om- ed to doubt whether he, who was no great 

nino terminetur ad corporum speciem, sen lover of large books, bad read so unwieldy 

imaginem, ex qua illius operatio imaginatio a work as the Syntagma Philosophicum ; 

appellatur. Ibid. but the abridgment of Bernier would have 

(c) In quibus semper aliquid argumen- sufficed. 
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French and English philosophers. ^'The remark," he says 
" is certainly just, if restrained to Locke's doctrine as in- 
terpreted by thdi%reater part of philosophers on the Continent; 
bat it is very wide of the truth, if applied to it as now explained 
and modified by the most intelligent of his disciples in this 
eountry. The main scope, indeed, of Gassendi's argument 
against Descartes is to materialize that class of our ideas which 
the Lockists as well as the Cartesians consider as the exclusive 
objects of the power of reflection, and to show that these ideas 
are all ultimately resolvable into images or conceptions bor- 
rowed from things external. It is not therefore what is sound 
and valuable in this part of Locke's system, but the errors 
grafted on it in the comments of some of his followers, that 
can justly be said to have been borrowed from Gassendi. Nor 
has Gassendi the merit of originality even in these errors ; for 
scarcely a remark on the subject occurs in his works, but what 
is copied from the accounts transmitted to us of the Epicurean 
metaphysics (a)." 

26. It will probably appear to those who consider what 1 
have quoted from Gassendi, that in his latest writings he did 
not differ so much from Locke, and lead the way so much to 
the school of the French metaphysicians of the eighteenth 
century as Stewart has supposed. The resemblance to the Es- 
say on the Human Understanding in several points, especially 
in the important distinction of what Locke has called ideas of 
reflection from those of sense, is too evident to be denied. I am 
at^he same time unable to account in a satisfactory manner for 
the apparent discrepancy between the language of Gassendi in 
the Syntagma Philosophicum, and that which we find in his 
objections to the Meditations of Descartes. No great interval of 
time had intervened between the two works 5 forthe correspon- 
dence with Descartes bears date in 1641, and it appears by 
that with Louis, Count of Angoul^e, in the succeeding year,, 
that he was already employed on the first part of the Syntagma 
Philosophicum (b). Whether he urged some of his objections 
against the Cartesian metaphysics with a regard to victory 
rather than truth, or, as would be the more candid and perhaps 
more reasonable hypothesis, he was induced by the acuteness 
of his great antagonist to review and reform his own opinions,. 
I must leave to the philosophical reader (c), 

(«) Preliminary DisserUUon to Encycio- influenced by personal motives In writing 

peilia. against Descartes^ who had mentioned iha 

(i) Gassendi Opera, voK vi. p. 130. These phenomena of parhelia, without alluding 

letters are interesting to those who would to a dissertation of Gassendi on the suh-. 

study the philosophy of Gassendi. ject. The latter, it seems, owns, in a lettpc 

(r) Baillet, in his Life of Descartes, would to Bivet that he should not have examined 

lead us to think that Gassendi was too much so closely the metaphysics of Descartes, L^ 
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37. Stewirt bad evidently little or no knowledge of the 
Syntagma Philosophicum. But he had seen an Abridgment of 
the Philosophy of Gassendi by Bernier, published at Lyons 
in 1678, and finding in this the doctrine of Locke on ideas of 
reflection, conceived that it did not faithfully represent its own 
original. But this was hardly a very plausible conjecture ^ Ber- 
nier being a man of considerable ability, an intimate friend of 
Gassendi, and his epitome being so far from concise that it 
extends to eight small volumes. Having not indeed collated the 
two books, but read them within a short interval of time, I can 
say that Bernier has given a faithful account of the philosophy 
of Gassendi, as it is contained in the Syntagma Philosophicum, 
for he takes notice of no other work ^ nor has he here added 
any thing of his own. But in 1682 he published another little 
book, entitled, Doutes de M. Bernier sur quelques uns des prin- 
cipaux Chapitres de son Abreg^ de la Philosophic de Gassendi. 
One of these doubts relates to the existence of space -, and in 
another place he denies the reality of eternity or abstract dura- 
tion. Bernier observes, as Descartes bad done, that it is vain 
and even dangerous to attempt a definition of evident things^ 
such as motion, because we are apt to mistake a definition of 
the word for one of the thing ; and philosophers seem to con- 
ceive that motion is a real being, when they talk of a billiard-ball 
communicating or losing it (a), 

28. The Cartesian philosophy, which its adversaries had 
expected to expire with its founder, spread more and more after 
bis death, nor had it ever depended on any personal favour or 
popularity of Descartes, since he did not possess sucb except 
with a few friends. The churches and schools of Holland were 
full of Cartesians. The old scbolajstic phitosophy became ridi- 
culous, its distinctions, its maxims were laughed at, as its 
adherents complain ^ and probably a nK)re fatal blow was given 
10 the Aristotelian system by Descartes than even by Bacon. 
The Cartesian theories were obnoxious to the rigid class of 
theologians •, but two parties of considerable importance in 
Holland, the Arminians and the Coccejans, generally espoused 
the new philosophy. Many speculations in theology were im- 
mediately connected with it, and it acted on the free and 
scrutinizing spirit which began to sap the bulwarks of established 
orthodoxy. The Cartesians were denounced in ecclesiastical 
synods, and were hardly admitted to any office in the church. 

he had been treated by him with as mizch vated, acting a treacherons part in exaspe- 

politeness as he bad expected. Vie de Des^ rating the mind of Gassendi. 
carles, liv. vi. The retort of Descartes, («) Even Gassendi has defined duration 

O caro I (see Vol. III. of this worls, p. 143.) ^*an incorporeal flowing extension/' which 

oflTended Gassendi, and caused a coidness ; is a good instance of the success that can 

which, according to Baillet, Sorbi^re aggra- attend such definitions of simple ideas. 
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They were condemned by severitl universities, and especially by 
tbat oC Leyden in 1678 , for the position that the truth of scrip- 
tare must be proved by reason (a). Nor were they less exposed 
to persecution in France (A). 

29. The Cartesian philosophy, in one sense, carried in itself 
the seeds of its own decline -, it was the Scylla of many dogs ; it 
taught men to think for themselves, and to think often better 
than Descartes had done. A new eclectic philosophy, or rather 
the genuine spirit of free inquiry, made Cartesianism cease as a 
sect, though it left much that had been introduced by it. We 
owe thanks to these Cartesians of the seventeenth century for 
their strenuous assertion of reason against prescriptive autho- 
rity : the latter part of this age was signalised by the overthrow 
of a despotism which had fought every inch in its retreat, and 
it was manifestly after a struggle, on the Continent, with this 
new philosophy, that it was ultimately vanquished (c). 

30. The Cartesian writers of France, the Low Countries, 
and Germany, were numerous and respeclable. La Forge of 
Saumur flrst developed the theory of occasional causes to ex- 
plain the union of soul and body, wherein he was followed by 
Geulinx, Regis, Wittich, and Malebranche W. But this and 
other innovations displeased the stricter Cartesians who did not 
find them in their master. Clauberg in Germany, Clerselier in 
France, Le Grand in the Low Countries, should be mentioned 



(a) Leyden had condemned the whole Car- 
tesian system as early as I6S1 , on the ground 
that it was an innovation on the Aristote- 
lian philosophy so long received ; and or- 
dained, at in Academia intra Aristotelics 
philosophiQ limites, qn» hie haotenos re- 
cepta fuit, nos contineamus, utqae in pos- 
terum nee philosophin, neque nominis Car- 
testani in dispatationibus lectionibus ant 
publicis aliis exercitiis, nee pro nee contra 
mentio fiat. Utrecht, in 1644, had gone far- 
ther, and her decree is couebed in terms 
which might have been ased by any one 
who wished to ridicale university prejadiee 
by a forgery. Rejicere novamistam phiio- 
gophiam^ primo qaia veteri philosophic, 
qnam Academin toto orbi terrarum hacte- 
DDs Optimo consilio docnere, adversatur, 
ejusqae fimdamenta sabvertit ; deinde quia 
joventntem a veteri et sana philosophia 
avertit, impeditque quo minus ad cutmen 
erudilionis provehatur ; eo quod istios prae- 
sampts philosophin adminiculo et teekno- 
logemata in auctontm libris professorum- 
qjue lectionibus et dispatationibus usitata, 
perdpere nequit ; postremo quodexeadem 
vari« falsn et absurdie opiniones partim 
consignantur, partim ah improvida Juven- 
tote deduci possint pugnantes cum csteris 
disciplittis et facultatibus, atque imprimis 



cum ortbodoxa theologia ; censere igitur et 
statuere omnes philosopbiam in bac acade- 
mia docentes iraposteram a tali instituto et 
incepto abstinere debere, contentos modiea 
libertate dissentiendi in singularibus non- 
nullis opinionibus ad aliaram celebriom 
Academiarum exemplum hie usitata, ita ot 
veteris et recepte pbilosopbis fondamenta 
Don labefactent. Tepel. Bist. Philos. Car- 
tesiani, p. 75. 

(b) An account of the manner in which 
the Cartesians were harassed through the 
Jesuits is given by M. Cousin, in the Jour- 
nal des Savans, March, 1838. 

(e) For the fate of the Cartesian philo- 
sophy in the life of its founder, see the life 
of Descartes by Bailtet, a vols, in quarto, 
which he afterwards abridged in i2mo. 
After the death of Descartes, it may be best 
traced by means of Brucker. Buble, as 
usual, is a mere copyist of his predecessor. 
He has however given a fuller account of 
Regis. A contemporary History of Garte^ 
sian philosophy by Tepel contains rather a 
neatly written summary of the controver- 
sies it excited both in the life-time of Des- 
cartes and for a few years afterwards. 

(</)Tennemann (Manuel de la Philosopbie, 
ii. 99.) ascribes this theory to Geulinx. See 
also Brucker, v. 704. 
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among the leaders of the school. Bat no one has left so com- 
prehensive a statement and defence of Cartesianisroy as Jean 
Silvain Regis, whose Systfeme de la Philosophic, in three quarto 
volumes, appeared at Paris in 1690. It is divided into four parts, 
on Logic, Metaphysics, Physics, and Ethics. In the three latter 
Regis claims nothing as his own except some explanations, 
" All that I have said, being due to M, Descartes, whose me- 
thod and principles I have followed, even in explanations that 
are different from his own," And in his Logic he professes to 
have gone little beyond the author of the Art de Penser (a). 
Notwithstanding this rare modesty, Regis is not a writer un- 
worthy of being consulted by the studious of philosophy, nor 
deflcient in clearer and fuller statements than will always be 
found in Descartes. It might even be said that he has many 
things which would be sought in vain through his master^s 
writings, though I am unable to prove that they might not be 
traced in those of the intermediate Cartesians. Though our 
limits will not permit any further account of Regis, I will give 
a few passages in a note (6). 



(a) It is remarkable that Regia says no- 
thing about flgures and modes of syllo- 
gism : ISoas ne dirons rien des figures ni 
des syllogismes en gto^ral ; car bien que 
tou( cela puisse servir de quelque chose 
pour la speculation de la logique, il n'est 
au moins d'aucuu usage pour la pratique, 
laquelle est Tunique but que nous nous 
sommes propose dans ce traiu^, p. 37. 

(&) Regis, in imitation of his master, and 
perhaps with more clearness, observes that 
our knowledge of our own existence is not 
derived from reasoning, mais par une oon- 
noissance simple et int^rieure^ qui pr^cMe 
toutes les connoissances acquires, et que 
j'appelle conscience. En effet, quand je dis 
que je connofs ou que je crois connottre, 
ce je presuppose lui-meme mon existence, 
etant impossible que je connoisse, ou seu- 
lement que je croye connottre, et que je ne 
sois pas quelque chose d'existant, p. 68. 
The Cartesian paradox, as it has been deem- 
ed, that thinking is the essence of the soul. 
Regis has explained away. After coming to 
the conclusion : Je suis done une pens^e, 
he immediately corrects himself : Cepen- 
dant je crains encore de me definir mal 
quand je dis que je suis une pens^e qui a 
la propriety de douler et d'avoir de la certi- 
tude ; car quelle apparence y a-t-il que ma 
nature, qui doit eire une chose flxe et per- 
maneute, consiste dans la pens^e, puisque 
je sais par experience que mes pensees sent 
dans un flux continuel, et que je ne pense 
jamais k |a m6me chose deux momens de 
suite ? mais quand je considdre la difficulle 
de pluii pi'^^ ]« consols aisement qu'ellc 
vient de ce que te mot 4e pensde est Equi- 



voque, et que je m'en sers indifTeremmenL 
pour signifier la pensee qui conslitue ma 
nature, et pour designer les differentes Bia~ 
nieres d'etre de cette pensee ; ce qui est one 
erreur extreme, car il y a cette difference 
entre la pensee qui constitue ma nature, efe 
les pensees qui n'en sent que les manierea 
d'etre^ que la premidre est une pensee fixe 
et permanente, et que les autres sont des 
pensees changeantes et passageres. G'est 
pourquoi, afin de donner une idee exacte 
de ma nature, je dirai que je suis une pensee- 
qui existe en elle-meme, et qui est le sujet 
de toutes mes manieres de penser. Je di& 
que je suis une pensee pour marqucr ce 
que la pensee qui constitue ma nature a d» 
commun avec la pensee en general qui 
comprend sous soi toutes les manieres par- 
tieulieres de penser .* et j'ajoute, qui existft 
ein elle-meme, et qui est le sujet de diffe- 
rentes manieres de penser, pour designer ce 
que cette pensee a de particulier qui la dis-' 
tingue de la pensee en general, vu qu'elLe 
n'existe que dans I'entendement de celui 
qui la con^oit, ainsi que toutes les autre& 
natures universeUes, p. 70. 

Every mode supposes a substance where- 
in it exists. From this axiom Regis deduces 
the objective being of space» because we 
have the ideas of length, breadth, and depth, 
which cannot belong to ourselves, our souls 
having none of these properties ; nor could 
the idea be suggested by a superior being, if 
space did not exist, because they would be 
the representations ofnon entity, which i& 
impossible. But this transcendental proof 
is too subtle for (he world. 

{t is an axiom of Regis that we only 
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SI. Huet, bishop of Avranches, a man of more general eru- 
dition than philosophical acuteness, yet not quite without this, 
arraigned the whole theory in his Censura Philosophic Carte- 
sianiB. He. had been for many years, as he tells us, a favourer 
of Cartesianism, but his retractation is very complete. It cannot 
be denied that Huet strikes well at the vulnerabli^ parts of the 
Cartesian metaphysics, and exposes their alternate scepticism 
and dogmatism with some justice. In other respects he displays 
an inferior knowledge of the human mind and of the principles 
of reasoning to Descartes. He rq[>eats Gassendi's cavil that, 
Cogito, ergo sum, involves the truth of Quod cogitat, est. The 
Cartesians, Huet observes, assert the major, or universal, to be 
deduced from the minor; which though true in things known 
by induction, is not so in propositions necessarily known, or as 
the schools say, k priori, as that the whole is greater than its 
part. It is not however probable that Descartes would have ex- 
tended his reply to Gassendi's criticism so far as this \ some have 
referred our knowledge of geometrical axioms to experienee, 
but this seems not agreeable to the Cartesian theory. 

32. The influence of the Cartesian philosophy was displayed 
in a treatise of deserved reputation, L'Art de Penser, often 
called the Port-Royal Logic. It was the work of Antony Ar- 
nauld, with some assistance, perhaps, by Nicole. Arnauld was 
not an entire Cartesian ; he had himself been engaged in con- 
troversy with Descartes ; but his understanding was clear and 
calm, his love of truth sincere, and he could not avoid recognis- 
ing the vast superiority of the new philosophy to that received 
in the schools. This logic accordingly is perhaps the Grst regu- 
lar treatise on that science that contained a protestation, though 
in very moderate language, against the Aristotelian method. 
The author tells us that after some doubt he had resolved to 
insert a few things rather troublesome and of little value, such 
as the rules of conversion and the demonstration of the syllogistic 

know things withoat us by means of ideas, begging of questions of which we may see 

and that things of which we have no ideas,, many instances in Spinosa. 

are in regacd to us as if they did not exist at In the second part of the first boolc of his 

all. Another axiom is that all ideas, consi- metaphysics, Regis treats of the union of 

dered in respect to their representative pro- soul and body, and concludes that the mo- 

perty, depend on objects as their types, or tions of the body only act on the soul by a 

causes exemplaires. And a third, that the special will of God, who has determined to 

" cause exemplaire" of ideas must contain produce certain thoughts simultaneously 

all the properties whiah the ideas represent, with cerUin bodily motions, p. 124. God iii 

These axioms, according to him, are the the efficient first cause of all effects, his 

bases of all certainly in physical truth, creatures are but secondarily efficient. Bui 

From the second axiom he deduces theob- as they act immediately, we may ascribe 

jectivity or ^* cause exemplaire" of bis idea all modal beings to the efficiency of second 

of a perfect being; and bis proof seems at causes. And he prefers this expression to 

least more clearly put than by Descartes, that of occasional causes, usual among the 

Every idea Implies an objective reality ; for Cartesians, because he fancies the latter 

otherwise there would be an effect without rather derogatory to the fixed will of God. 
a cause. In this we have the sophisms and 
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figures, ctiieily as exercises of the understandings for which 
diflicuUies are not without utility. The method of syllogism 
itself he deems little serviceable in the discovery of truth ; while 
many things dwelt upon in books of logic, such as the ten 
categories, rather injure than improve the reasoning faculties, 
because they accustom men to satisfy themselves with words, 
and to mistake a long catalogue of arbitrary definitions for real 
knowledge. Of Aristotle he speaks in more honourable terms 
than Bacon had done before, or than Malebranche did after- 
wards ; acknowledging the extraordinary merit of some of his 
writings, but pointing out with an independent spirit his failings 
as a master in the art of reasoning. 

33. The first part of L'Art de Penser is almost entirely me- 
taphysical, in the usual sense of that word. It considers ideas in 
their nature and origin, in the chief differences of the objects 
they represent, in their simplicity or composition, in their ex- 
tent, as universal, particular, or singular, and lastly in their 
distinctness or confusion. The word idea, it is observed, is 
among those which are so clear that we cannot explain them 
by means of others, because none can be more clear and simple 
than themselves (a). But here it may be doubtful whether the 
sense in which the word is to be taken, must strike every one in 
the same way. The clearness of a word does not depend on its 
association with a distinct conception in our own minds, but on 
the generality of this same association in the minds of others. 

34. No follower of Descartes has more unambiguously than 
this author distinguished between imagination and intellection, 
though he gives the name of idea to both. Many suppose, he 
says, that they cannot conceive a thing when they cannot 
imagme it. But we cannot imagine a figure of 1000 sides, 
though we can conceive it and reason upon it. We may indeed 
get a confused image of a figure with many sides, but these are 
no more 1000 than they are 999. Thus also we have ideas of 
thinking, affirming, denying, and the like, though we have no 
imagination of these operations. By ideas therefore we mean 
not images painted in the fancy, but all that is in our minds 
when we say that we conceive any thing, in whatever manner 
we may conceive it. Hence it is easy to judge of the falsehood 
of some opinions held in this age. One philosopher has advanced 
that we have no idea of God*, another that ail reasoning is but 
an assemblage of words connected by an affirmation. He glances 
here at Gassendi and Hobbes {b). Far from all our ideas com- 

(a) G. 1. a few pages above. The Cartesians were 

f 6) The reflection on Gassendi is a mere resolute in using one sense of the word idea, 

cavil, as will appear by remariting what he while Oassendi used another. He had hiio- 

has really said, and which we have quoted self been to blame ki h^p^plif^eny with 
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ing from the senses, as the Aristotelians have said, and as Gas- 
sendi asserts in his Logic, we may say on the contrary that no 
idea in our minds is derived from the senses etcept occasionally 
(par occasion) *, that is, the movements of the brain, which is all 
the organs of sense can effect, give occasion to the soul to form 
different ideas which it would not otherwise form, though these 
ideas have scarce ever any resemblance to what occurs in the 
organs of sense and in the brain, and though there are also very 
many ideas, which deriving nothing from any bodily image, 
cannot without absurdity be referred to the senses (a). This is 
perhaps a clearer statement of an important truth than will be 
found in Malebranche or in Descartes himself. 

36. In the second part Arnauld treats of words and proposi- 
tions. Much of it may be reckoned more within the province of 
grammar than of logic. But as it is inconvenient to refer the 
student to works of a different class, especially if it should be 
the case that no good grammars, written with a regard to 
logical principles, were then to be found, this cannot justly be 
made an objection. In the latter chapters of this second part, 
he comes to much that is strictly logical, and taken from ordi- 
nary books on that science. The third part relates to syllogisms, 
and notwithstanding the author's low estimation of that method, 
in comparison with the general regard for it in the schools, he 
has not omitted the common explanations of mood and figure, 
ending with a concise but good account of the chief sophisms. 

36. The fourth and last part is entitled, On Method, and 
contains the principles of connected reasoning, which he justly 
observes to be more important than the rules of single syllogisms, 
wherein few make any mistake. The laws of demonstration 
given by Pascal, are here laid down with some enlargement. 
Many observations not wholly bearing on merely logical proof,, 
are found in this part of the treatise. 

37. The Port-Royal Logic, though not, pertiaps, very much 
read in England, has always been reckoned among the best 
works in that science, and certainly had a great influence in 
rendering it more metaphysical, more ethical (for much is said 
by Arnauld on the moral discipline of the mind in order to fit it 
for the investigation of truth) more exempt from technical bar- 
barisms and trifling definitions and divisions. It became more 
and more acknowledged that the rules of syllogism go a very 
little way in rendering the mind able to follow a course of en- 
quiry without error, much less in assisting it to discover truth •, 
and that even their vaunted prerogative of securing us from fal- 

tbe father of the new philosophy, and the Penser such in a general sense) retaliated 
disciples (calling the author of L'Art de by equal captiousness. 
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lacy is nearly ineffectual in exercise. The substitution of the 
French language, in its highest polish, for the uncouth Latinity 
of the Aristotelians, was another advantage of which the Car- 
tesian school legitimately availed themselves. 

38. Malebranche, whose Recherche de la V6rit6 was pub- 
lished in 1674, was a warm and almost enthusiastic admirer of 
Descartes, but his mind was independent, searching, and fond 
of its own inventions ; he acknowledged no master, and in some 
points dissents from the Cartesian school. His natural tempera- 
ment was sincere and rigid ; he judges the moral and intellec- 
tual failings of mankind with a severe scrutiny, and a con- 
temptuousness not generally unjust in itself, but displaying too 
great confidence in his own superiority. This was enhanced by 
a religious mysticism, which enters, as an essential element, into 
his philosophy of the mind. The fame of Malebranche, and 
still more the popularity in modern times of his Search for 
Truth, has been affected by that peculiar hypothesis, so mys- 
tically expressed, the seeing all things in God, which has been 
more remembered than any other part of that treatise. ''The 
union," he says, '' of the soul to God is the only means by which 
we acquire a knowledge of truth. This union has indeed been 
rendered so obscure by original sin, that few can understand 
what it means; to those who follow blindly the dictates of sense 
and passion it appears imaginary. The same cause basso fortified 
the connexion between the soul and body that we look on them 
as one substance, of which the latter is the principal part. And 
hence we may all fear that we do not well discern the confused 
sounds with which the senses fill the imagination from that pure 
voice of truth which speaks to the soul. The body speaks louder 
than God himself ; and our pride makes us presumptuous enough 
to judge without waiting for those words of truth, without 
which we cannot truly judge at all. And the present work," he 
adds, " may give evidence of this; for it is not published as 
being infallible. But let my readers judge of my opinions accord- 
ing to the clear and distinct answers they shall receive from the 
only Lord of all men, after they shall have interrogated him by 
paying a serious attention to the subject. " This is a strong 
evidence of the enthusiastic confidence in supernatural illumi-^ 
nation which belongs to Malebranche, and which we are almost 
surprised to find united with so much cool and acute reasoning 
as his writings contain. 

39, The Recherche de la V6rit6is in six books; the first five 
on the errors springing from the senses, from the imagination, 
from the understanding, from the natural inclinations, and from 
the passions. The sixth contains the method of avoiding these, 
which however has been anticipated in great measure through- 
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out Uie preceding. Malebranche has many repetitions, but 
little, I think, that can be called digressive, though he takes a 
large range of illustration^ and dwells rather diffusely on topics 
of subordinate importance. His style is admirable ; dear, pre- 
cise, elegant, sparing in metaphors, yet not wanting them in 
due place, warm, and sometimes eloquent, a little redundant, 
but never passionate or declamatory. 

40. Error, according to Malebranche, is the source of all 
human misery ; man is miserable because he is a sinner, and he 
would not sin if he did not consent to err. For the will alone 
judges and reasons, the understanding only perceives things 
and their relations ; a deviation from common language, to say 
the least, that seems quite unnecessary, (a). The will is active 
and free-, not that we can avoid wiJling our own happiness; but 
it possesses a power of turning the understanding towards such 
objects as please us, and commanding it to examine every thing 
thoroughly, else we should be perpetually deceived, and with- 
out remedy, by the appearances of truth; And this liberty we 
should use on every occasion : it is to become slaves, against 
the will of God, when we acquiesce in false appearances*, but it 
is in obedience to the voice of eternal truth which speaks within 
us, that we submit to those secret reproaches of reason, which 
accompany our refusal to yield to evidence. There are there- 
fore, two fundamental rules, one for science, the other for mo- 
rals ; never to give an entire consent to any propositions, except 
those which are so evidently true, that we cannot refuse to 
admit them without an internal uneasiness and reproach of our 
reason ; and, never fully to love any thing, which we can abstain 
from loving without remorse. We may feel a great inclination 
to consent absolutely to a probable opinion ; yet on reflection, 
we shall find that we are not compelled to do so by any tacit 
self-reproach if we do not. And we ought to consent to such 
probable opinions for the time until we have more fully exa- 
mined the question. 

41. The sight is the noblest of our senses, and if they had 
been given us to discover truth, it is through vision that we 
should have done it. But it deceives us in all it represents, in 
the size of bodies, their figures and motions, in light and co- 
lours. None of these are such as they appear, as he proves by 
many obvious instances. Thus we measure the velocity of mo- 
tion by duration of time and extent of space ; but of duration the 
mind can form no just estimate, and the eye cannot determine 
equality of spaces. The diameter of the moon is greater by 
measurement when she is high in the heavens, it appears 
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greater to our eyes in the horizon (a). On all sides w« are beset 
with error through our senses. Not that the sensations them- 
selves, properly speaking, deceive us. We are not deceived in 
supposing that we see an orb of light before the sun has risen 
above the horizon, but in supposing that what we see is the sun 
itself. Were we even delirious, we should see and feel what 
our senses present to us, though our judgment as to its reality 
would be erroneous. . And this judgment we may withhold by 
assenting to nothing without perfect certainty. 

42. It would have been impossible for a man endowed with 
such intrepidity and acuteness as Malebranche to overlook the 
question, so naturally raised by this sceptical theory, as to the 
objective existence of an external world. There is no necessary 
connexion, he observes, between the presence of an idea in the 
soul and the existence of the thing which it represents, as 
dreams and delirium prove. Yet we may be confident that ex- 
tension, figure and movement do generally exist without us 
when we perceive thtm. These are not imaginary 5 we are not 
deceived in believing their reality, though it is very difficult to 
prove it. But it is far otherwise with colours, smells, or sounds, 
for these do not exist at aU beyond the mind. This he proceeds 
to show at considerable length (6). In one of the illustrations 
subsequently written in order to obviate objections, and sub- 
joined to the Recherche de la V^rit^, Malebranche comes again 
to this problem of the reality of matter, and concludes by sul> 
verting every argument in its favour, except what he takes to 
be the assertion of Scripture. Berkeley, who did not see this in 
the same light, bad scarcely a step to take in his own famous 
theory, which we may consider as having been anticipated by 
Malebranche, with the important exception that what was only 
scepticism and denial of certainty in the one, became a positive 
and dogmatic afiirmation in the other. 

43. In aU our sensations there are four things distinct in 
themselves, but which, examined as they arise simultaneously, 
we are apt to confound ; these are the action of the object, the 
effect upon the organ of sense, the mere sensation, and the 
judgment we form as to its cause. We fall into errors as to all 
these, confounding the sensation with the action of bodies, as 
when we say there is heat in the fire or colour in the rose, or 
confounding the motion of the nerves with sensation, as when 
we refer heat to the hand ; but most of all, in drawing mistaken 
inferences as to the nature of objects from our sensations (c). It 

(a) L. i. c. 9. Malebranche was engaged (6) L. i. e. lO. 
afterwards in a controversy with Regis on (c) C. I2. 
this particular question of the horizontal 
moon. 
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may be hare remarked that what Malebranche has properly 
called the judgment of the mind as to the cause of its sensations, 
is precisely whet Beid denominates perception ; a term less 
clear, and which seems to have led some of his school into im- 
portant errors^ The language of the Scottish philosopher ap* 
pears to imply that he considered perception as a distinct and 
original faculty of the mind, rather than what it is, a complex 
operation of the judgment and memory, applying knowledge 
already acquired by experience. Neither he, nor his disciple 
Stewart, though aware of the mistakes that have arisen in this 
province of metaphysics by selecting our instances from the 
phenomena of vision instead of the other senses, have avoided 
the same source of error. The seme of sight has the prero- 
gative of ena'bUng* us to pronounce instantly on the external 
cause of our sensation; and this perception is so intimately 
blended with the sensation itself, that it has not to our minds, 
whatever may be the case with young children, the least ap- 
pearance of a judgment. But we need only make our experi- 
ment upon sound or smell, and we shall at once acknowledge 
that there is no sort of necessary connexion between the sen- 
sation and our knowledge of its corresponding external object. 
We hear sounds continually, which we are incapable of re- 
ferring to any particular body ; nor does any one, I suppose, 
deny that it is by experience alone we learn to pronounce, with 
more or less of certainty according to its degree, on the causes 
from which these sensations proceed. 

44. Sensation he defines to be ^' a modification of the soul in 
relation to something which passes in the body to which she is 
united." These sensations we know by experience •, it is idle to 
go about defining or explaining them *, this cannot bo done by 
words. It is an error, according to Malebranche, to believe that 
all men have like sensations from the same objects. In this he 
goes farther than Pascal, who thinks it probable that they have, 
while Malebranche holds it indubitable, from the organs of 
men being constructed differently, that they do not receive si- 
milar impressions; instancing music, some smells and flavours, 
and many other things of the same kind. But it is obvious to 
reply that he has argued from the exception to the rule; the 
great majority of mankind agreeing as to musical sounds (which 
is the strongest case that can be put against his paradox), and 
most other sensations. That the sensations of different men, 
subject to such exceptions, if not strictly alike, are, so to say, in 
a constant ratio, seems as indisputable as any conclusion we can 
draw from their testimony. 

45. The second book of Malebranche's treatise relates to the 
imagination, and the errors connected with it- DutizTb ^^^^^*" 
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tion consists in the powet of the mind to form images of objects 
by producing a change in the fibres of that part of the brain, 
which may be called principal because it corresponds with all 
parts of the body, and is the place where the soul, if we may so 
speak, immediately resides/' This he supposes to be where all 
the filaments of the brain terminate ; so difficult was it, especially 
in that age, for a philosopher who had the clearest perception 
of the soul's immateriality to free himself from the analogies of 
extended presence and material impulse. The imagination, he 
says, comprehends two things-, the action of the will and the 
obedience of the animal spirits which trace images on the brain. 
The power of conception depends partly upon the strength of 
those animal spirits, partly on the qualities of the brain itself. 
For just as the size, the depth and the clearness of the lines in an 
engraving depend on the force with which the graver acts, and 
on the obedience which the copper yields to it, so the depth and 
clearness of the traces of the imagination depend on the force 
of the animal spirits, and on the constitution of the fibres of the 
brain ; and it is the difference of these which occasions, almost 
the whole of that vast difference we find in the capacities of men. 

46. This arbitrary, though rather specious hypothesis, which 
in the present more advanced state of physiology, a philosopher 
might not in all points reject, but would certainly not assume, 
is spread out by Malebranche over a large part of his work, and 
especially the second book. The delicacy of the fibres of the 
brain, he supposes, is one of the chief causes of our not giving 
sufficient application to difficult subjects. Women possess this 
delicacy, and hence have more intelligence than men as to all 
sensible objects; but whatever is abstract is to them incom- 
prehensible. The fibres are soft in children, and become stron- 
ger with age, the greatest perfection of the understanding being 
between thirty and fifty; but with prejudiced men, and espe- 
cially when they are advanced in life, the hardness of the cere- 
bral fibre confirms them in error. For we can understand 
nothing without attention, nor attend to it without having a 
strong image in the brain, nor can that image be formed without a 
suppleness and susceptibility of motion in the brain itself. It is 
therefore highly useful to get the habit of thinking on all sub- 
jects, and thus to give the brain a facility of motion analogous 
to that of the fingers in playing on a musical instrument. And 
this habit is best acquired by seeking truth in diOkult things 
while we are young, because it is then that the fibres are most 
easily bent in all directions (a). 

47. This hypothesis, carried so far as it has been by Male- 
branche, goes very great lengths in asserting not merely a con- 
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nexion between the cerebral motions and the operations of the 
mind, but something like a subordination of the latter to a plastic 
power in the animal spirits of the brain. For if the differences 
in the intellectual powers of mankind, and also, as he afterwards 
maintains, in their moral emotions, are to be accounted for by 
mere bodily configuration as their regulating cause, little more 
than a naked individuality of consciousness seems to be left to 
the immaterial principle. No one however, whether he were 
staggered by this difficulty or not, bad a more decided convic- 
tion of the essential distinction between mind and matter than 
this disciple of Descartes. The soul, he says, does not become 
body, nor the body soul, by their union. Each substance remains 
as it is, the soul incapable of extension and motion, the body 
incapable of thought and desire. All the alliance between soul 
and body which is known to us consists in a natural and mutual 
correspondence of the thoughts of the former with the. traces on 
the brain, and of its emotions with the traces of the animal 
spirits. As soon as the soul receives new ideas, new traces are 
imprinted on the brain ; and as soon as external objects imprint 
new traces, the soul receives new ideas. Not that it contemplates 
these traces, for it has no knowledge of them; nor that the 
traces contain the ideas, since they have no relation to them ; 
nor that the soul receives her ideas from the traces, for it is 
inconceivable that the soul should receive any thing from the 
body, and become more enlightened, as some philosophers 
(meaning Gassendi) express it, by turning itself towards the 
phantasms in the brain. Thus, also, when the soul wills that 
the arm should move, the arm moves, though she does not even 
know what else is necessary for its motion ; and thus, when the 
animal spirits are put into movement, the soul is disturbed, 
though she does not even know that there are animal spirits in 
the body. 

48. These remarks of Malebranche it is important to fami- 
liarise to our minds-, and those who reflect upon them will 
neither fall into the gross materialism to which many physiolo- 
gists appear prone, nor, on the other hand, out of fear of allow- 
ing too much to the bodily organs, reject any sufficient proof 
that may be adduced for the relation between the cerebral 
system and the intellectual processes. These opposite errors are 
by no means uncommon in the present age. But, without ex- 
pressing an opinion on that peculiar hypothesis which is gene- 
rally called phrenology, we might ask whether it is not quite as 
conceivable that a certain state of portions of the brain may be 
the antecedent condition of memory or imagination, as that a 
certain state of nervous filaments may be, what we know it is, 
an invariable antecedent of sensation. In neither instance can 
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there be any resemblance or proper representation of the or- 
ganic motion transferred to the soul ^ nor ought we to employ, 
even in metaphor, the analogies of impulse or communication. 
But we have two phaenomena, between which, by the constitu- 
tion of our human nature, and probably by that of the very 
lowest animals, there is a perpetual harmony and concomitance ; 
an ultimate fact, according to the present state of our faculties, 
which may in some senses be called mysterious, inasmruch as we 
can neither fully apprehend its final causes, nor all the conditions 
of its operation, but one which seems not to involve any appear- 
ance of contradiction, and should therefore not lead us into the 
useless perplexity of seeking a solution that is almost evidently 
beyond our reach. 

49. The association of ideas is far more extensively developed 
by Malebranche in this second book than by any of the old 
writers, not even, I think, with the exception of Hobbes-, though 
he is too fond of mixing the psychological facts which expe- 
rience furnishes with his precarious, however plausible, theory 
of cerebral traces. Many of his remarks are acute and valuable. 
Thus he observes that writers who make use of many new terms 
in science, under the notion of being more intelligible, are often 
not understood at all, whatever care they may take to define their 
words. We grant in theory their right to do this ; but nature 
resists. The new words, having no ideas previously associated 
with them, fall out of the reader's mind, except in mathematics, 
where they can be rendered evident by diagrams. In all this 
part, Malebranche expatiates on the excessive deference shown 
to authority, which, because it is great in religion, we suppose 
equally conclusive in philosophy, and on the waste of time which 
mere reading of many books entails ; experience, he says, having 
always shown that those who have studied most are the very 
persons who have led the world into the greatest errors. The 
whole of the chapters on this subject is worth perusal. 

50. In another part of this second book, Malebranche has 
opened a new and fertile vein, which he is far from having 
exhausted, on what he calls the contagiousness of a powerful 
imagination. Minds of this character, he observes, rule those 
which are feebler in conception : they give them by degrees 
their own habit, they impress their own type ^ and as men of 
strong imagination are themselves for the most part very unrea- 
sonable, their brains being cut up, as it were, by deep traces, 
which leave no room for any thing else, no source of human 
error is more dangerous than this contagiousness of their dis- 
order. This he explains, in his favourite physiology, by a certain 
natural sympathy between the cerebral fibres of different men, 
which being wanting in any one with whom we converse, it 
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is vain to expect that he will enter into our views, and we must 
look for a more sympathetic tissue elsewhere. 

51. The moral observations of Malebranche are worth more 
than these hypotheses with which they are mingled. Men of 
powerful imagination express themselves with force and viva-* 
city, though not always in the most natural manner, and often 
with great animation of gesture ; they deal with subjects that 
excite sensible images, and from all this they acquire a great 
power of persuasion. This is exercised especially over persons 
io subordinate relations ; and thus children, servants, or cour- 
tiers adopt the opinions of their superiors. Even in religion 
nations have been found to take up the doctrines of their rulers, 
as has been seen in England. In certain authors, who influence 
our minds without any weight of argument, this despotism of a 
strong imagination is exercised, which he particularly illustrates 
by the examples of Tertullian, Seneca, and Montaigne. The 
contagious power of imagination is also manifest in the credulity 
of mankind as to apparitions and witchcraft ; and he observes 
that where witches are burned, there is generally a great num- 
ber of them, while, since some parliaments have ceased to 
punish for sorcery, the offence has diminished within their juris- 
diction. 

52. The application which these striking and original views 
will bear, spreads far into the regions of moral philosophy in 
the largest sense of that word. It is needless to dwell upon, and 
idle to cavil at the physiological theories to which Malebranche 
has had recourse. False let them be, what is derived from the 
experience of human nature will always be true. No one gene- 
ral phaenomenon in the intercommunity of mankind with each 
other is more worthy to be remembered, or more evident to an 
observing eye, than this contagiousness, as Malebranche phrases 
it, of a powerful imagination, especially when assisted by any 
circumstances that secure and augment its influence. The his- 
tory of every popular delusion, and even the petty events of every 
day in private life, are witnesses to its power. 

53. The third book is entitled, Of the Understanding or Pure 
Spirit (FEsprit Pur). By the pure understanding he means the 
faculty of the soul to know the reality of certain things without 
the aid of images in the brain. And he warns the reader that the 
inquiry will be found dry and obscure. The essence of the soul, 
he says, following his Cartesian theory, consists in thinking, as 
that of matter does in extension ^ will, imagination, memory, 
and the like, are modiBcations of thought or forms of the soul, 
as water, wood, or fire are modifications of matter. This sort 
of expression has been adopted by our metaphysicians of the 
Scots school in preference to the ideas of reflection, as thesjB 
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operations are called by Locke. But by the word thought (pen- 
s6e) he does not mean these modifications, but the soul or think- 
ing principle absolutely, capable of all these modifications, as 
extension is neither round nor square, though capable of either 
form. The power of volition and, by parity of reasoning we may 
add, of thinking, is inseparable from the soul, but not the acts 
of volition or thinking themselves^ as a body is always move- 
able, though it be not always in motion. 

64. In this book it does not seem that M alebranche has been 
very successful in distinguishing the ideas of pure intellect from 
those which the senses or imagination present to us ; nor do we 
clearly see what he means by the former, except those of exis- 
tence and a few more. But he now hastens to his peculiar hypo- 
thesis asto the mode of perception. By ideas he understands the 
immediate object of the soul, which all the world, he supposes, 
will agree not to be the same with the external object of sense. 
Ideas are real existences ; for they have properties, and repre- 
sent very diflferent things •, but nothing can have no property. 
How then do they enter into the mind, or become present to it? 
Is it, as the Aristotelians hold, by means of species transmitted 
from the external objects? Or are they produced instantaneously 
by some faculty of the soul? Or have they been created and po- 
sited as it were in the soul, when it began to exist? Or does (lod 
produce them in us whenever we think or perceive? Or does the 
soul contain in herself in some transcendent manner whatever 
is in the sensible world ? These hypotheses of elder philosophers, 
some of which are not quite intelligibly distinct from each other, 
Malebranche having successively refuted, comes to what he con- 
siders the only possible alternative 5 namely, that the soul is 
united to an all-perfect Being, in whom all that belongs to his 
creatures is contained. Besides the exclusion of every other sup- 
position which by his sorites he conceives himself to have given, 
he subjoins several direct arguments in favour of his own theory, 
but in general so obscure and full of arbitrary assumption that 
they cannot be stated in this brief sketch W. 

65. The mysticism of this eminent mandisplays itself through- 
out this part of his treatise, but rarely leading him into that 
Ggurative and unmeaning language from which the inferior class 
of enthusiasts are never free. His philosophy which has hitherto 
appeared so sceptical, assumes now the character of intense ir- 
resistible conviction. The scepticism of Malebranche is merely 
ancillary to his mysticism. His philosophy, if we may use so 
quaint a description of it, is subjectivity leading objectivity in 
chains. He seems to triumph in his restoration of the inner man 



(a) L. ill. C. 6. 
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to his pristine greatness, by subduing those false traitors and re- 
bels, the nerves and brain, to livhom, since the great lapse of 
Adam, his posterity had been in thrall. It has been justly re- 
marked by Brown, that in the writings of Malebranche, as in all 
theological metaphysicians of'the catholic church, we perceive 
the commanding influence of Augustin (a). From him, rather 
than, in the first instance, from Plato or Plotinus, it may be sus- 
pected that Malebranche, who was not very learned in ancient 
philosophy, derived the manifest tinge of Platonism, that min- 
gling with his warm admiration of Descartes, has rendered him 
a link between two famous systems, not very harmonious in their 
spirit and turn of reasoning. But his genius more clear, or at 
least disciplined in a more accurate logic than«that of Augustin, 
taught him to dissent from that father by denying objective real- 
ity to eternal truths, such as that two and two are equal to four ; 
descending thus one step from unintelligible mysticism. 

66. "Let us repose," he concludes "in this tenet, that God 
is the intelligible world, or the place of spirits, like as the miite- 
rial world is the place of bodies •, that it is from his power they 
receive all their modifications ; that it is in his wisdom they find 
all their ideas ; and that it is by his love they feel all their well- 
regulated emotions. And since his power and his wisdom and 
his love are but himself, let us believe, with St. Paul, that he is 
not far from each of us, and that in him we live and move, and 
have our being. " But sometimes Malebranche does not con- 
tent himself with these fine effusions of piety. His theism, 
as has often been the case with mystical writers, expands 
till it becomes as it were dark with excessive light, and almost 
vanishes in its own effulgence. He has passages that approach 
very closely to the pantheism of Jordano Bruno and Spinosa ; 
one especially, wherein he vindicates the Cartesian argument 
for a being of necessary existence in a strain which perhaps ren- 
ders that argument less incomprehensible, but certainly cannot 
be said, in any legitimate sense, to establish the existence of a 
Deity (b). 

67. It is from the effect which the invention of so original 
and striking an hypothesis, and one that raises such magni- 
ficent conceptions of the union between the Deity and the 
human soul, would produce on a man of an elevated and 
contemplative genius, that we must account for Malebranche's 
forgetfulness of much that he has judiciously said in part of his 
treatise, on the limitation of our faculties and the imperfect 
knowledge we can attain as to our intellectual nature. For, 

. (a) Philosophy of the Humaa Mind, Lee- cal, in expression at least, as any thing in 
ture xu. Brown's own position, that '' the Malebranche. 
idea is the mind," seems to nie as paradoxi- (6) L. iii. c. 8. Digitized by LjOOQ IC 
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if we should admit that ideas are substances, and not accidents 
of the thinking spirit, it would still be doubtful whether he has 
wholly enumerated, or conclusively refuted, the possible hypo- 
theses as to their existence in the mind. And his more direct 
reasonings labour under the same difficulty from the mani- 
fest incapacity of our understandings to do more than form 
conjectures and dim notions of what we can so imperfectly 
bring before them. 

58. The fourth and fifth books of the Recherche de la V6rit6 
treat of the natural inclinations and passions, aild of the errors 
which spring from those source^. These books are various 
and discursive, and very characteristic of the author's mind ; 
abounding with a. mystical theology, which extends to an abso- 
lute negation oT secondary causes, as well as with poignant 
satire on the follies of mankind. In every part of his treatise, 
but especially in these books, Malebranche pursues with un- 
sparing ridicule two classes^ the men of learning, and the 
men of the world. With Aristotle and the whole school of 
his disciples he has an inveterate quarrel, and omits no occa- 
sion of holding them forth to contempt. This seems to have 
been in a great measure warranted by their dogmatism, their 
bigotry, their pertinacious resistance to modern science, espe- 
cially to the Cartesian philosophy, which Malebranche in gene- 
ral followed. '* Let them," he exclaims, " prove, if they can, 
that Aristotle, or any of themselves, has deduced one truth 
in physical philosophy from any principle peculiar to him- 
self, and we will promise never to speak of him but in eu- 
logy (a)." But until this gauntlet should be taken up, he thought 
himself at liberty to use very different language. '* The works 
of the Stagyrite," he observes, " are so obscure and full of 
indefinite words, that we have a colour for ascribing to him 
the most opposite opinions. In fact, we make him say what 
we please, because he says very little, though with much 
parade; just as children fancy bells to say any thing, because 
they make a great noise, and in reality say nothing at all." 

59. But such philosophers are not the only class of the 
learned he depreciates. Those who pass their time in gazing 
through telescopes, and distribute provinces in the moon to 
their friends, those who pore over worthless books, such as 
the Rabbinical and other Oriental writers, or compose folio 
volumes on the animals mentioned in Scripture, while they 
can hardly tell what are found in their own province, those 
who accumulate quotations to inform us not of truth, but of 
what other men have taken for truth, are exposed to his 
sharp, but doubtless exaggerated and ' unreasonable ridicule. 

^'«)I^-'^-«-3- Digitized by LjOOgle 
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Malebranohe, like many men of genius, was much too into- 
lerant of what might give pleasure to other men, and too 
narrow in his measure of utility. He seems to think little 
valuable in human learning but metaphysics and algebra («). 
From the learned he passes to the great, and after enumerating 
the circumstances which obstruct their perception of truth, 
comes to the blunt conclusion that men '^ much raised above 
the rest by rank, dignity or wealth, or whose minds are occupied 
in gaining these advantages, are remarkably subject to error, 
and hardly capable of discerning any truths which lie a little 
out of the common way (6)." 

60. The sixth and last book announces a method of directing 
our pursuit of truth, by which we may avoid the many errors 
to which our understandings are liable. It promises to give 
them all the perfection of which our nature is capable, by 
prescribing the rules we should invariably observe. But it must, 
I think, be confessed that there is less originality in this method 
than we might expect. We find however many acute and 
useful, if not always novel, observations on the conduct of the 
understanding, and it may be reckoned among the books which 
would supply materials for what is still wanting to philosophical 
literature, an ample and useful logic. We are so frequently 
inattentive, he observes, especially to the pure ideas of the 
understanding, that all resources should be employed to fix 
our thoughts. And for this purpose we may make use of the 
passions, the senses, or the imagination, but the second with 
less danger than the first, and the third than the second. Geo- 
metrical figures he ranges under the aids supplied to the ima- 
gination rather than to the senses. He dwells much at length 
on the utility of geometry in fixing our attention, and of alge- 
bra in compressing and arranging our thoughts. All sciences, 
he well remarks, and I do not know that it had been said be- 
fore, which treat of things distinguishable by more or less in 
quantity, and which consequently may be represented by exten- 
sion, are capable of illustration by diagrams. Rut these, he con* 
ceives, are inapplicable to moral truths, though sure conse- 

(a) 1 1 IS rather amasrag to find that, qui ne foot que corrompre la raisoD, c. 8. 

while lamenting the want of a review of La pluparl des livres de certains savans 

books, he predicts that we shall never see ne sont fabriqu^ qu'A coups de diction' 

one, on account of the prejudice of mankind naires , et ils n'ont gu^re lu que les tables 

'in favour of authors. The prophecy was des livres qu'Us citent, ou quelques lieux 

falsified almost at the time. On regarde or- communs ramass^s dans dlfi(6rens auteurs. 

dinairementlesauteurscommedeshommes On n'oseroit entrer davantage dans le d^- 

rares et extraordinaires, et beaucoup dlevf^ taildeces choses, nien donnerdesexemples, 

an-dessus des autres ; on les r^^re done de peur de chequer des personnes aussi 

an lieu de les m^priser et de les punir. fibres et aussi hilieuses que sont ces faux 

Ainsi il n'y a gu^e d'apparence que les savans ; car on ne prend pas plaisir a se 

hommes erigent jamais un tribunal pour faire injurier en Grec et en Arabe. 

examiner et pour condanner tons les livres (*) C 9. p. .^.^^^ ^ LjOOQ IC 
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quences may be derived from them. Algebra however is far 
more useful in improving the understanding than geometry, 
and is in fact, with its sister arithmetic, the best means that 
we possess («). But as men like better to exercise the ima- 
gination than the pure intellect, geometry is the more favourite 
study of the two. 

61. Malebranche may perhaps be thought to have occupied 
too much of our attention at the expense of n^ore popular 
writers. But for this very reason, that the Recherche de la 
Verity is not at present much read, I have dwelt long on 
a treatise of so great celebrity in its own age, and which, 
even more perhaps than the metaphysical writings of Descartes, 
has influenced that department of philosophy. Malebranche 
never loses sight of the great principle of the soul's imma- 
teriality, even in his long and rather hypothetical disquisitions 
on the instrumentality of the brain in acts of thought ^ and 
his language is far less objectionable on this subject than 
that of succeeding philosophers. He is always consistent and 
clear in distinguishing the soul itself from its modiGcations 
and properties. He knew well and had deeply considered the 
application of mathematical and physical science to the philo- 
sophy of the human mind. He is very copious and diligent 
in illustration, and very clear in definition. His principal errors, 
and the sources of them in his peculiar temperament, have 
appeared in the course of these pages. And to these we may 
add his maintaining some Cartesian paradoxes, such as the 
system of vortices, and the want of sensation in brutes. The 
latter he deduced from the immateriality of a thinking prin- 
ciple, supposing it incredible, though he owns it had been 
the tenet of Augustin, that there could be an immaterial spirit 
in the lower animals, and also from the incompatibility of any 
unmerited suffering with the justice of God {b). Nor was 

(tt) L.vi. c. 4. All conceptions of abstract tions we have of corporeal things are 

ideas, he justly remarks in another place, usually, in bis technical style, both noe- 

are accompanied with some imagination, matical and phantasmatical together, the 

though we are often not aware of it ; because one being as it were the soul, and the other 

these ideas have no natural images or traces the body of them. ''Whenever we think of 

associated with them, but such only as the a phantasmatical universal or universalised 

will of man or chance has given. Thus in phantasm, or a thing which we have no 

analysis, however general Ihe ideas, we use clear intellection of, (as for example of the 

letters and signs, always associated with nature of a rose in general,) there is a 

the ideas of the things, though they are not complication of something noematical and 

really related, and for this reason do not something phantasmatical together ; for 

give us false and confused notions. Hence, phantasms themselves as well as sensations 

he thinks, the ideas of things which can arealways individual things.'' P. 143. 

only be perceived by the understanding, (6) This he had borrowed from a maxim 

may become associated with the traces on of Augustin : sub jnsto Deo quisquam nisi 

the brain, I. v. c. 2. This is evidently as mereatur, miser esse non potest j whence, 

applicable to language as it is to algebra. it seems, that father had inferred the impa- 

Gudworth has a somewhat similar remark tation of original sin to infants ; a happy 

in his Immutable Morality, that the cogita- mode of escaping thedifficully.^^ 
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Malebranctae exempt from some prejudices of scholastic theo- 
logy *, and though he generally took care to avoid its technical 
language, is content to repel the objection to his denial of 
all secondary causation from its making God the sole author 
of sin, by saying that sin, being a privation of righteousness, 
is negative, and consequently requires no cause. 

62. Malebranche bears a striking resemblance to his great 
contemporary Pascal, though they were not, I believe, in 
any personal relation to each other, nor could either havp 
availed himself of the other's writings. Both of ardent minds, 
endowed with strong imaginafion and lively wit, sarcastic, 
severe, fearless, disdainful of popular opinion and accredited 
reputations •, both imbued with the notion of a vast difference 
between the original and actual state of man, and thus solving 
many phsenomena of his being ; both, in different modes and 
degrees, sceptical, and rigorous in the exaction of proof; 
both undervaluing all human knowledge beyond the regions 
of mathematics; both of rigid strictness in morals, and a 
fervid enthusiastic piety. But in Malebranche there is a less 
overpowering sense of religion ; his eye roams unblenched in 
the light, before which that of Pascal had been veiled in awe ; 
he is sustained by a less timid desire of truth, by greater confi- 
dence in the inspirations that are breathed into his mind ; 
he is more quick in adopting a novel opinion, but less apt 
to embrace a sophism in defence of an old one ; he has less 
energy, but more copiousness and variety. 

63. Arnauld, who, though at first in personal friendship with 
Malebranche, held no friendship in ja balance with his rigid 
love of truth, combated the chief points of the other's theory 
in a treatise on true and false ideas. This work I have never 
had the good fortune to see ; it appears to assail a leading 
principle of Malebranche, the separate existence of ideas, as 
objects in the mind independent and distinguishable from the 
sensation itself. Arnauld maintained, as Reid and others have 
since done, that we do not perceive or feel ideas, but real 
objects, and thus led the way to a school which has been 
called that of Scotland, and has had a great popularity among 
our later metaphysicians. It would require a critical exami- 
nation of his work, which I have not been able to make, to 
determine precisely what were the opinions of this philo- 
sopher {a). 

64. The peculiar hypothesis of Malebranche, that we see 
all things in God, was examined by Locke in a short piece, 
contained in the collection of his works. It will readily be 

C«) Brucker. Buhle. Reid's Intellectual Powers. Digitized by LjOOQIC 
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conceived Ihat two philosophers, one eminently mystical, and 
endeavouring upon this highly transcendental theme to grasp 
in his mind and express in his language something beyond the 
faculties of man, the other as characteristically averse to mystery, 
and slow to admit any thing without proof, would haveiiardly 
any common ground even to fight upon. Locke, therefore, 
does little else than complain that he cannot understand what 
Malebranche has advanced \ and most of his readers will 
probably find themselves in the same position. 

65. He had however an English supporter of some cele- 
brity in his own age, Norris •, a disciple, and one of the latest 
we have had, of the Platonic school of Henry More. The 
principal metaphysical treatise of Norris, his Essay on the 
Ideal World, was published in two parts, 1701 and 1702. It 
does not therefore come within our limits. Norris is more 
thoroughly Platonic than Malebranche, to whom, however, he 
pays great deference, and adopts his fundamental hypothesis 
on seeing all things in God. He is a writer of fine genius 
and a noble elevation of moral sentiments, such as predisposes 
men for the Platonic schemes of theosophy. He looked up to 
Augustin with as much veneration as to Plato, and respected, 
more perhaps than Malebranche, certainly more than the gene- 
rality of English writers, the theological metaphysicians of the 
schools. With these he mingled some visions of a later mys- 
ticism. But his reasonings will seldom bear a close scrutiny. 

66. In the Thoughts of Pascal we find many striking re- 
marks on the logic of that science with which he was pecu- 
liarly conversant, and upon the general foundations of cer- 
tainty. He had reflected deeply upon the sceptical objections 
to all human reasoning, and, though sometimes, out of a de- 
sire to elevate religious faith at its expense, he seems to 
consider them unanswerable, he was too clear-headed to be- 
lieve them just. *' Reason," he says, " confounds the dogmatists, 
and nature the sceptics (a)." " We have an incapacity of de- 
monstration, which one cannot overcome ^ we have a conception 
of truth which the others cannot disturb {b) ". He throws out 
a notion of a more complete method of reasoning than that 
of geometry, wherein every thing shall be demonstrated, which 
however he holds to be unattainable (c) ; and perhaps on this 
account he might think the cavils of pyrrhonism invincible 
by pure reason. But as he afterwards admits that we may 

(a) OEavres de Pascal, vol. i. p. 205. II nisme, p. 204. I do not know that I un- 

faut que chacan prenne parti, et se range derstand this ; is it not either a self-evident 

ni^cessairement ou an dogmatisme, ou au proposition or a sophism ? 

pyrrhonisme; car qui penserbit demeurer (6) P. 208. 

fieulre seroit pyrrhonien par excellence; (c) Pensees de Pascal, part. i. art. 2. 

celte neutralil^ est Tesscnce du pyrrho- Digitized by LjOOglC 
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have a full certainty of propositions that cannot be demon- 
strated, such as the infinity of number and space, and that such 
incapability of direct proof is rather a perfection than a defect, 
Ibis notion of a greater completeness in evidence seems neither 
clear not consistent (a). 

67. Geometry, Pascal observes, is almost the only subject, 
as to which we find truths wherein all men agree. And one 
cause of this is that geometers alone regard the true laws of 
demonstration. These as enumerated by him are eight in num- 
ber. 1. To define nothing which cannot be expressed in clearer 
terms than those in which it is already expressed. 2. To leave 
no obscure or equivocal terms undefined. 3. To employ in the 
definition no terms not already known. 4. To omit rtothing in 
the principles from which we argue unless we are sure it is 
granted. 6. To lay down no axiom which is not perfectly evi- 
dent. 6. To demonstrate nothing which is as clear already as 
we can make it. 7. To prove every thing in the least doubtful, 
by means of self-evident axioms, or of propositions already 
demonstrated. 8. To substitute mentally the definition instead 
of the thing defined. Of these rules, he says, the first, fourth, 
and sixth are not absolutely necessary in order to avoid error, 
but the other five are indispensable. Yet, though they may be 
found in books of logic, none but the geometers have paid any 
regard to them. The authors of these books seem not to have 
entered into the spirit of their own precepts. All other rules 
than those he has given are useless or mischievous; they 
contain, he says, the whole art of demonstration {b), 

68. The reverence of Pascal, like that of Malebranche, for 
what is established in religion does not extend to philosophy. 
We do not find in them, as we may sometimes perceive in the 
present day, all sorts of prejudices against the liberties of the 
human mind clustering together, like a herd of bats, by an 
instinctive association. He has the same idea as Bacon, that the 
ancients were properly the children among mankind. Not only 
each man, he says, advances daily in science, but all men col- 
lectively make a constant progress, so that all generations of 
mankind during so many ages may be considered as one man, 
always subsisting and always learning ^ and the old age of this 
universal man is not to be sought in the period next to his bh*th, 
but in tliat which is most removed from it. Those we call ancients 
were truly novices in all things; and we who have added to all 
they knew the experience of so many succeeding ages, have a 
better claim to that antiquity which we revere in them. In this, 

(a) Comme la cause qui les rend incapa- deoce, .ce manque de preuve n'est pas un 
bles de demonstration n'est pas leur obscu- defaul, mais plul6t une pCTfection. 
rite, mais au contraire leur extreme evi- (6) OEuvres dc P^^^fJ^^ Jj^^OOqIc 
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with much ingenuity and much truth, there is a certain mixture 
of fallacy, which I shall not wait to point out. 

69. The genius of Pascal was admirably fitted for acute 
observation on the constitution of human nature, if he had not 
seen every thing through a refracting medium of religions pre- 
judice. When this does not interfere to bias his judgment, he 
abounds with fine remarks, though always a little tending 
towards severity. One of the most useful and original is the 
following : " When we would show any one that he is mistaken, 
our best course is to observe on what side he considers the sub- 
ject, for his view of it is generally right on this side, and admit 
to him that he is right so far. He will be satisfied with this 
acknowledgment that he was not wrong in his judgment, but 
only inadvertent in not looking at the whole of the case. For 
we are less ashamed of not having seen the whole, than of 
being deceived in what we do see •, and this may perhaps arise 
from an impossibility of the understanding's being deceived in 
what it does see, just as the perceptions of the senses, as such, 
must be always true («)." 

70. The Cartesian philosophy has been supposed to have 
produced a metaphysician very divergent in most of his theory 
from that school, Benedict Spinosa. No treatise is written in a 
more rigidly geometrical method than his Ethics. It rests on 
definitions and axioms, from which the propositions are derived 
in close, brief, and usually perspicuous demonstrations. The few 
explanations be has thought necessary are contained in scholia. 
Thus a fabric is erected, astonishing and bewildering in its entire 
effect, yet so regularly constructed, that the reader must pause 
and return on his steps to discover an error in the workmanship, 
while he cannot also but acknowledge the good faith and intimate 
persuasion of having attained the truth, which the acute and 
deep reflecting author everywhere displays. 

71. Spinosa was born in 1632 ; we find by his correspondence 
with Oldenburg in 1661, that he had already developed his 
entire scheme, and in that with De Vries in 1663, the proposi- 
tions of the Ethics are alluded to numerically, as we now read 
them (b). It was therefore the fruit of early meditation, as its 
fearlessness, its general disregard of the slow process of obser- 
vation, its unhesitating dogmatism, might lead us to expect. In 
what degree he had availed himself of prior writers is not evi- 
dent-, with Descartes and Lord Bacon he was familiar, and 
from the former he had derived some leading tenets; but he 
observes both in him and Bacon what he calls mistakes as to 

(a) OEuvres de Pascal p. 149. Though asserted in olber passages ; he is not uni- 
Pascal here says that the perceptions of the formly consistent with himself, 
senses are always true, we find the contrary (b) Spinosae Opera posthuma. p. 398. 460. 
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the first cause and origin of things, their ignorance of the real 
nature of the human mind, and of the true sources of error (a). 
The pantheistic theory of Jordano Bruno is not very remote 
from that of Spinosa ; but the rhapsodies of the Italian, who 
seldom aims at proof, can hardly have supplied much to the 
subtle mind of the Jew of Amsterdam. Buhle has given us an 
exposition of the Spinosistic theory (b). But several propositions 
in this I do not find in the author, and Buhle has at least, 
without any necessity, entirely deviated from the arrangement 
he found in the Ethics. This seems as unreasonable in a work so 
rigorously systematic, as it would be in the elements of Euclid ; 
and I believe the following pages will prove more faithful to the 
text. But it is no easy task to translate and abridge a writer of 
such extraordinary conciseness as well as subtlety^ nor is it 
probable that my attempt will be inteUigible to those who have 
not habituated themselves to metaphysical inquiry. 

72. The first book or part of the Ethics is intitled, Con- 
cerning God, and contains the entire theory of Spinosa. It may 
even be said that this is found in a fiew of the first propositions ; 
which being granted, the rest could not easily be denied ; pre- 
senting, as it does, little more than new aspects of the former, 
or evident deductions from them. Upon eight definitions and 
seven axioms reposes this philosophical superstructure. A sub- 
stance, by the third definition, is that, the conception of which 
does not require the conception of any thing else as antecedent 
to it (c). The attribute of a substance is whatever the mind per- 
ceives to constitute its essence (^0. The mode of a substance is 
its accident or afTection, by means of which it is conceived («?). 
In the sixth definition he says : I understand by the name of 
God a being absolutely infinite ; that is, a substance consisting 
of infinite attributes, each of which expresses an eternal and 
infinite essence. Whatever expresses an essence, and involves 
no contradiction, may be predicated of an absolutely infinite 
being (/). The most important of the axioms are the following : 

(a) Cartes et Bacon tarn longe a cogni- («) Per modum intelligo sabstantis affec* 

tione prims caass et origiois omnium tiones, sive id, quod in alio est, per quod 

reram aberrarunt- . . . Yeram naturam bu- etiam concipilur. 

mans mentis non cognoverunt veram (/) Per Deum intelligo Ens absolute in* 

causam erroris nunquam operati sunt. flnitum, boc est, subslantiam constantem 

(h) Hist, de la Philosophic, vol. iii. p. 440. infinitis attributis, quorum unumquodquc 

(c) Per substantiam intelligo id quod in stemam et inOnitam essentiam exprimit. 

se est, et per se concipitur^ boc est, id Oico absolute infinitum, non aotem in sao 

cujus conceptus non indiget conceptu genere ; quicquid enim in suo genere tantum 

alterius rei, a quo formari debeat. The last infinitum est, infinita de eo altributa negare 

words are omitted by Spinosa in a letter to possumus ; quod autem absolute infinitum 

De Vries (p. 463.), where be repeals this est, ad ejus essentiam pertinet, quicquid 

definition. essentiam exprimit et negationem nullam 

(rf) Per attributum intelligo id quod intel- involvit. 
iectus de substantia percipit, tanquam 
ejasdem essentiam constituens. 
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From a given determinate cause the effect necessarily follows ; 
but if there be no determinate cause, no effect can follow. — The 
knowledge of an eflTect depends upon the knowledge of the 
cause, and includes it — Things that havQ nothing in common 
with each other cannot be understood by means of each other 5 
that is, the conception of one does not include that of the other. 
— A true idea must agree with its object (a). 

73. Spinosa proceeds to his demonstrations upon the basis of 
these assumptions alone. Two substances, having different attri- 
butes, have nothing in common with each other ^ and hence one 
cannot be the cause of the other, since one may be conceived 
without involving the conception of the other; but an effect 
cannot be conceived without involving the knowledge of the 
cause (b). It seems to be in this fourth axiom, and in the pro- 
position grounded upon it, that the fundamental fallacy lurks. 
The relation between a cause and effect is surely something 
different from our perfect comprehension of it, or indeed from 
our having any knowledge of it at all ; much less can the con- 
trary assertion be deemed axiomatic. But if we should concede 
this postulate, it might perhaps be very dilHcult to resist the 
subsequent proofs, so ingeniously and with such geometrical 
rigour are they arranged. 

74. Two or more things cannot be distinguished, except by 
the diversity of their attributes, or by that of their modes. For 
there is nothing out of ourselves except substances and their 
modes. But there cannot be two substances of the same attri- 
bute, since there would be no means of distinguishing them ex- 
cept their modes or affections-, and every substance, being 
prior in order of lime to its modes, may be considered indepen- 
dently of them; hence two such substances could not be distin- 
giiished at all. One substance therefore cannot be the cause of 
another; for they cannot have the same attribute, that is, any- 
thing in common with one another (c). Every substance there- 
fore is self-caused ; that is, its essence implies its existence (d). 
It is also necessarily inflnite, for it would otherwise be termi- 
nated by some other of the same nature and necessarily exist- 
ing; but two substances cannot have tlxe same attribute, and 
therefore cannot both possess necessary existence (e). The 
more reality or existence any being possesses, the more attri- 
butes are to be ascribed to it. This he says appears by the defi- 
nition of an attribute (/). The proof however is surely not 
manifest, nor do we clearly apprehend what he meant by de- 
grees of reality or existence. But of this theorem he was very 

(a) Axiomata, iii, iv, v, and vi. (d) Prop. vii. 

(A) Prop. ii. and iii. («) Prop. viii. 

(c) Prop, vi. (/) Prop. ii. ^ , 
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pfoud. I look upon the demonstratioD, he says in a letter, as 
capital (palmariam) that the more attributes we ascribe to any 
being, the more we are compelled to acknowledge its existence ; 
that is, the more we conceive it as true and not a mere chi- 
mera (a). And from this he derived the real existence of God, 
though the former proof seems collateral to it. God, or a sub- 
stance consisting of infinite attributes, each expressing an 
eternal and infinite power, necessarily exists (if). For such an 
essence involves existence. And, besides this, if any thing does 
not exist, a cause must be given for its non-existence, since this 
requires one as much as existence itself (r). The cause may be 
either in the nature of the thing, as, e. gr. a square circle can- 
not exist by the circle's nature, or in something extrinsic. But 
neither of these can prevent the existence of God. The later 
propositions in Spinosa are chiefly obvious corollaries from the 
definitions and a few of the first propositions which contain the 
whole theory, which he proceeds to expand. 

75. There can be no substance but God. "Whatever is, is in 
God, and nothing can be conceived without God {d). For he is 
the sole substance, and modes cannot be conceived without a 
substance *, but besides substance and mode nothing exists. God 
is not corporeal, but body is a mode of God, and therefore un- 
created. God is the permanent, but not the transient cause of 
all things (e). He is the efiicient cause of their essence, as well 
as their existence, since otherwise their essence might be con- 
ceived without God, which has been shown to be absurd. Thus 
particular things are but the affections of God's attributes or 
modes in which they are determinately expressed (/). 

76. This pantheistic scheme is the fruitful mother of many pa- 
radoxes, upon which Spinosa proceeds to dwell. There is no 
contigency, but every thing is determined by the necessity of the 
divine nature, both as to its existence and operation ; nor could 
any thing be produced by God otherwise thaij as it is (g). His 
power is the same as his essence \ for he is the necessary cause 
both of himself and of all things, and it is as impossible for us 
to conceive him not to act as not to exist (^). God, considered 
in the attributes of his infinite substance, is the same as nature, 
that is, natura naturans\ but nature in another sense, or na- 
tura naturata^ expresses but the modes under which the divine 
attributes appear (/'). And intelligence, considered in act even 

(a) p. 468. This is in the letter to De id) Prop. xiv. 

Vries, above quoted. («) i>eas est omnium rerum causa im- 

(&) Prop. xi. manens, sed non transiens. Prop, xviii. 

(e) If twenty men exist, neither more nor (/) Prop. xxv. and Coroll. 

less, an extriosic reason must be given for is) Prop, xxix— xxxiii. 

this precise number, since the definition of (A) Prop, xxxix,, and part ii. prop. iii. 

a man does not involve it. Prop. viii. Schol. 

Sehol. ii. (0 Schol. in prop, xxix, 
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though infinite, should be referred to natura naturata^ for 
intelligence, in this sense, is but a mode of thinking, which can 
only be conceived by means of our conception of thinking m the 
abstract, that is by an attribute of God («). The faculty of think- 
ing, as distinguished from the act as also those of desiring, lov- 
ing, and the rest, Spinosa explicitly denies to exist at all. 

77. In an appendix to the first chapter, De Deo, Spinosa con- 
troverts what he calls the prejudice about final causes. Men are 
borne ignorant of causes, but merely conscious of their own ap- 
petites, by which they desire their own good. Hence they only 
care for the final cause of their own actions or those of others, 
and inquire no farther when they are satisfied about these. And 
finding many things in themselves and in nature, serving as 
means to a certain good, which things they know not to be pro- 
vided by themselves, they have believed that some one has pro- 
vided them, arguing from the analogy of the means they in other 
instances themselves employ. Hence they have imagined gods, 
and these gods they suppose to consult the good of men in order 
to be worshipped by them, and have devised every mode of 
superstitious devotion to ensure the favour of these divinities. 
And finding in the midst of so many beneficial things in nature 
not a few of an opposite effect, they have ascribed them to the 
anger of the gods oii account of the neglect of men to worship 
them 5 nor has experience of calamities falling alike on the pious 
and impious cured them of this belief, choosing rather to acknow- 
ledge their ignorance of the reason why good and evil are thus 
distributed, than to give up their theory. Spinosa thinks the hy- 
pothesis of final causes refuted by his proposition that aH things 
happen by eternal necessity. Moreover, if God were to act for 
an end, he must desire something which he wants •, for it is 
acknowledged by theologians that he acts for his own sake, and 
not for the sake of things created. 

78. Men having satisfied themselves that all things were cre- 
ated for them, have invented names to distinguish that as good 
which tends to their benefit; and believing themselves free, have 
gotten the notions of right and wrong, praise and dispraise. 
And when they can easily apprehend and recollect the relations 
of things, they call theni well ordered, if not, ill ordered; and 
then say that God created all things in order, as if order were 
any thing except in regard to our imagination of it ; and thus 
they ascribe imagination to God himself, unless they mean that 
he created things for the sake of imagining them. 

79. It has been sometimes doubted whether the Spinosistic 
philosophy excludes altogether an infinite intelligence. That it 

(a) Prop. xoi. The atheism of Spinosa is manifest from this single proposition. 
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rejected a moral providence or creative mind is manifest in every 
proposition. His Deity could at most be but a cold passive in- 
telligence, lost to our understandings and feelings in its meta- 
physical infinity. It was not however in fact so much as this. It 
is true that in a few passages we find what seems at first a dim 
recognition of the fundamental principle of theism* In one of his 
letters to Oldenburg, he asserts an infinite power of thinking, 
which considered in its infinity, embraces all nature as its ob^ 
ject, and of which the thoughts proceed according to the order 
of nature, being its correlative ideas {a). But afterwards he re^ 
jected the term, power of thinking, altogether. The first pro* 
position of the second part of the Ethics, or that entitled, On 
the Mind, runs thus : Thought is an attribute of God, or, God 
is a thinking being. Yet this, when we look at the demonstra- 
tion, vanishes in an abstraction destructive of personality {b); 
And in fact we cannot reflect at all on the propositions already 
laid down by Spinosa, without perceiving that they annihilate 
every possible hypothesis in which the being of a God can be 
intelligibly stated. 

80. The second book of the Ethics begins, like the first, with 
definitions and axioms. Body he defines to be a certain and de« 
terminate mode expressing the essence of God, considered as 
extended. The essence of any thing he defines to be that, 
according to the afiirmation or negation of which the thing 
exists or otherwise. An idea is a conception which the mind 
forms as a thinking being. And he prefers to say conception 
than perception, because the latter seems to imply the presence 
of an object. In the third axiom he says : Modes of thinking, 
such as love, desire, or whatever name we may give to the 
affections of the mind, cannot exist without an idea of their 
object, but an idea may exist with no other mode of thinking (c); 
And in the fifth : We perceive no singular things besides bodies 
and modes of thinking; thus distinguishing, like Locke, between 
ideas of sensation and of reflection. 

81. Extension, by the second proposition, is an attribute of 

{a) Statuo dari in natura potentiam in- (b) Sin^^lares cogitationes, sive haec et 

finitam cogitandi quae quatenus inflnita in ilia cogitatio, modi sunt, qui Dei naturam 

86 Gontinet totam naturam objective, et certo et determinato modo exprimunt* 

cujus cogitationes procedunt eodem modo Competit ergo Dei attributum, cujus con • 

ae natura, ejus nimirum edictum, p. 44f. ceplum singulares omnes cogitationes -in- 

In another place he says, perhaps at some volvunt, per quod etiam concipiuntur. Est 

expense of his usual candour, Agnosco igilur cogitatio unum ex infinilis Dei attri- 

iDterim, id quod summam mihi pnebet sa- butis quod Dei nternam et inflnilam es" 

tisfactionem et mentis tranquillitatem, sentiamexprimit, sive Densest res cogitans. 

eanctft potentia Entis summe perfecti et (c) Modi cogitandi, ut amor, cupiditas, 

ejus immutabili ita fieri decreto, p. 498. vel quocunque nomine affectus animi insig' 

What follows is in the same strain. But niunlur, nondantur nisi in eodem individuo 

Spinosa had wrought himself up, like Bru- detur idea rei amatn, desideratae, etc. At 

no, to a mystical personification of his idea dari potest, quamvis nuUus alius delur 

infinite unity. cogitandi modus.. 
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God as well as thought. As it follows from the infinite exten- 
sion of God, that all bodies are portions of his substance, inas- 
much as they cannot be conceived without it, so all particular 
acts of intelligence are portions of God's infinite intelligence, 
and thus all things are in him. Man is not a substance, but 
something which is in God, and cannot be conceived without 
him -, that is, an aflTection or mode of the divine substance ex- 
pressing its nature in a determinate manner («). The human 
mind is not a substance, but an idea constitutes its actual 
being, and it must be the idea of an existing thing {b). In 
Ibis he plainly loses sight of the percipient in the perception-, 
but it was the inevitable result of the fundamental sophisms 
of Spinosa to annihilate personal consciousness. The human 
mind, he afterwards asserts, is part of the infinite intellect 
of God ; and when we say, the mind perceives this or that, 
it is only that God, not as infinite, but so far as he consti- 
tutes the essence of the human mind, has such or such 
ideas (t). 

82. The object of the human mind is body actually exist- 
ing (d). He proceeds to explain the connexion of the human 
body with the mind, and the association of ideas. But in all 
this advancing always synthetically and by demonstration, he 
becomes frequently obscure if not sophistical. The idea of the 
human mind is in God, and is united to the mind itself in the 
same manner as the latter is to the body {e). The obscurity and 
subtlety of this proposition are not relieved by the demon- 
stration *, but in some of these passages we may observe a sin- 
gular approximation to the theory of Malebranche. Both, though 
with very difiTerent tenets on the highest subjects, had been 
trained in the same school ; and if Spinosa bad brought him- 
self to acknowledge the personal distinctness of the Supreme 
Being from his intelligent creation, he might have passed for 
one of those mystical theosophists, who were not averse to an 
objective pantheism. 

83. The mind does not know itself, except so far as it receives 
ideas of the aflTections of the body (/). But these ideas of sensa- 
tion do not give an adequate knowledge of an external body, nor 
of the human body itself (^). The mind therefore has but an in- 

(a) Prop. I. C«0 Prop. xiii. 

lb) Quod actuate mentis humanffi esse (e) Mentis kumanae datur etiam in Deo 

eonstiluit, nihil aliud est quam idea rei idea, sive cognitio, que in Deo eodem modo 

alicujus singularis actu existentis. This is sequitur, et ad Deum eodem mode refertufr 

an anticipation of what we find in Hume's ao idea sive cognitio corporis humani. 

Treatise on Human Nature, the negation of Prop. xx. Hnc mentis idea eodem modo 

a substance, or Ego, to which paradox no unita est menti, ac Ipsa mens unita est 

one can come except a professed metaphy- corpori. 

sician. (f) Prop, xxiii. 

(c) Prop, xi., coroll. (§-) Prop. xxv. 
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adequate and confused knowledge of any thing, so long as it 
judges only by fortuitous perceptions ; but may attain one clear 
and distinct by internal reflection and comparison (a). No posi- 
tive idea can be called false ; for there can be no such idea with- 
out God, and all ideas in God are true, that is, correspond with 
their object (b). Falsity therefore consists in that privation of 
truth, which arises from inadequate ideas. An adequate idea 
he has defined to be one which contains no incompatibility, 
without regard to the reality of its supposed correlative object 

84. All bodies agree in some things, or have something ia 
common : of these all men have adequate ideas (c) ; and this is 
the origin of what are called common notions, which all men 
possess-, as extension, duration, number. But to explain the 
nature of universals, Spinosa observes, that the human body 
can only form at the same time a certain number of distinct 
images ^ if this number be exceeded, they become confUsed ; 
and as the mind perceives distinctly just so many images as 
can be formed in the body, when these are confused, the mind 
will also perceive them confusedly, and will comprehend them 
under one attribute, as Man, Horse, Dog ; the mind perceiving 
a number of such images, but not their differences of stature, 
colours and the like. And these notions will not be alike in all 
nunds, varying according to the frequency with which the parts 
of the complex image have occurred. Thus those who have con- 
templated most frequently the erect figure of man will think of 
him as a perpendicular animal, others as two-legged, others as 
unfeathered, others as rational. Hence so many disputes among 
philosophers who have tried to explain natural things by mere 
images (/i). 

85. Thus we form universal ideas ; first, by singulars, repre- 
sented by the senses confusedly, imperfectly and disorderly ; 
secondly, by signs, that is, by associating the remembrance of 
things with words ; both of which he calls imagination, or primi 
generis cognilio *, thirdly, by what he calls reason, or secundi 
generis cognitio ; and fourthly, by intuitive knowledge, or tertii 
generis cognitio (<;)• Knowledge of the first kind is the only 
source of eiror ^ the second and third being necessarily true (/). 
These alone enable us to distinguish truth from falsehood. 
Reason contemplates things not as contingent but necessary^ 
and whoever has a true idea, knows certainly that his idea is 
true. Every idea of a singular existing thing involves the eternal 
and infinite being of God. For nothing can be conceived without 
God, and the ideas of all things, having God for their cause, 

(a) Schol., prop. xxix. (<0 Schol., prop.xl. 

(*) Prop, xxxii, xaiii; xxxv. (') Schol. ii., prop. xl. 

(c) Prop. Tiii. • (f) Prop, xli, xlii, et sequent 
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considered under the attribute of which they are modes, must 
involve the conception of the attribute, that is, the being of 
God (a). 

86. It is highly necessary to distinguish images, ideas, and 
v^ords, which many confound. Those who think ideas consist 
in images which they perceive, fancy that ideas of which we 
can form no image are but arbitrary flgments. They look at 
ideas, as pictures on a tablet, and hence do not understand that 
an idea, as such, involves an affirmation or negation. And those 
who confound words with ideas, fancy they can will something 
contrary to what they perceive, because they can affirm or deny 
it in words. But these prejudices will be laid aside by him who 
reflects that thought does not involve the conception of exten- 
sion -, and therefore that an idea, being a mode of thought, 
neither consists in images nor in words, the essence of which 
consists in corporeal motions, not involving the conception of 
thought (^). 

87. The human mind has an adequate knowledge of the 
eternal and infinite being of God. But men cannot imagine God 
as they can bodies, and hence have not that clear perception of 
his being which they have of that of bodies, and have also per- 
plexed themselves by associating the word God with sensible 
images, which it is hard to avoid. This is the chief source of all 
error, that men do not apply names to things rightly. For they 
do not err in their own minds, but in this application *, as men 
who cast up wrong see different numbers in their minds from 
those in the true result (c). 

88. The mind has no free will, but is determined by a cause, 
which itself is determined by some other, and so for ever. For 
the mind is but a mode of thinking, and therefore cannot be the 
free cause of its own actions. Nor has it any absolute faculty of 
loving, desiring, understanding ; these being only metaphysical 
abstractions (d). Will and understanding are one and the same 
thing -, and volitions are only affirmations or negations, each of 
which belongs to the essence of the idea affirmed or denied (e). 
In this there seems to be not only an extraordinary deviation 
from common language, but an absence of any meaning which, 
to my apprehension at least, is capable of being given to his 
words. Yet we have seen something of the same kind said by 
Malebranche^ and it will also be found in a recently published 
work of Cud worth (/), a writer certainly uninfluenced by either 

(«) Prop. tlv. (</) Prop, xlviii. 

(b) Schol. pfop. xlis. («) Prop. xlix. 

(c) Prop, xlvii. Atque bine plereque (f) See Cudwortb's Treatise on Free-will 
oriunturcontroYersiffi,nempe, quia homines (1838), p. 20., where the will and under- 
mentem suam non recte explicant, vel quia standing are purposely^ and, I think, very 
alterius mentem male interpretantur. erroneously confounded. 
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of these, so that it may be suspected of having some older 
authority. 

89. In the third part of this treatise, Spinosa comes to the 
consideration of the passions. Most who have written on moral 
subjects, he says, have rather treated man as something out of 
nature, or as a kind of imperium in imperio, than as part of the 
general order. They have conceived him to enjoy a power of 
disturbing that order by his own determination, and ascribed 
his weakness and inconstancy not to the necessary laws of the 
system, but to some strange defect in himself, which they cease 
not to lament, deride, or execrate. But the acts of mankind, and 
the passions from which they proceed, are in reality but links 
in the series, and proceed in harmony with the common laws of 
universal nature, 

90. We are said to act when any thing takes place within us, 
or without us, for which we are an adequate cause-, that is, 
when it may be explained by means of our own nature alone. 
We are said to be acted upon, when any thing takes place within 
us which cannot wholly be explained by our own nature. The 
affections of the body which increase or diminish its power of 
action, and ihet ideas of those affections, he denominates pas- 
sions (affectus). Neither the body can determine the mkid to 
thinking, nor can the mind determine the body to motion or 
rest. For all that takes place in body must be caused by God, 
considered under his attribute of extension, and all that takes 
place in mind must be caused by God under his. attribute of 
thinking. The mind and body are but one thing, considered 
under different attributes ; the order of actton and passion in the 
body being the same in nature with that of action and passion 
in the mind. But men, though ignorant how far the natural 
powers of the body reach^ ascribe its operations to the determi* 
nation of the mind, veiling their ignorance in specious words. 
For if they allege that the body cannot act without the mind, 
it may be answered that the mind cannot think till it is impelled 
by the body, nor are the volitions of the mind any thing else 
than its appetites, which are modified by the body. 

91. All things endeavour to continue in their actual being; 
this endeavour being nothing else than their essence, which 
causes them to be, until some exterior cause destroys their 
being. The mind is conscious of its own endeavour to continue 
as it is, which is in other words the appetite that seeks self-pre* 
servation; what the mind is thus conscious of seeking, it judges 
to be good, and not inversely. Many things increase or diminish 
the power of action in the body, and aU such things have a cor- 
responding effect on the power of thinking in the mind. Thus it 
jandergoes many changes, and passes through^ di|![e^]^^^^es 
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of more or lesss perfect power of thinking. Joy is the name of a 
passion, in which the mind passes to a greater perfection or 
power of thinking -, grief, one in which it passes to a less. Spi- 
nosa, in the rest of this book, deduces ail the passions from 
these two and from desire: but as the development of his 
theory is rather long, and we have already seen that its basis is 
not quite intelligible, it will be unnecessary to dwell longer upon 
the subject. His analysis of the passions may be compared with 
that of Hobbes. 

92'. Such is the metaphysical theory of Spinosa, in as concise 
a form as I found myself able to derive it from his Ethics. It is 
a remarkable proof, and his moral system will furnish another, 
how an undeviating adherence to strict reasoning may lead a 
man of great acuteness and sincerity from the paths of truth. 
Spinosa was truly, what Voltaire has with rather less justice 
called Clarke, a reasoning machine. A few leading theorems, 
too hastily taken up as axiomatic, were sufficient to make him 
sacrifice, with no compromise or hesitation, not only every prin- 
ciple of religion and moral right, but the clear intuitive notions 
of common sense. If there are two axioms more indisputable 
than any others, they are that ourselves exist, and that our 
existence is exclusive of any other being. Yet both these are 
lost in the pantheism of Spinosa, as they had always been in 
that delusive reverie of the imagination. In asserting that the 
being of the human mind consists in the idea of an existing 
thing presented to it, this subtle metaphysician fell into the er- 
ror of the school which he most disdained, as deriving all know- 
ledge from perception, that of the Aristotelians. And, extending 
this confusion of consciousness with perception to the infinite 
substance, or substratum of particular ideas, he was led to deny 
it the self, or conscious personality, without which the name of 
Deity can only be given in a sense deceptive of the careless 
reader, and inconsistent with the use of language. It was an 
equally legitimate consequence of his original sophism to deny 
all moral agency, in the sense usually received, to the human 
mind, and even, as we have seen, to confound action and pas- 
sion themselves, in all but name, as mere phsenomena in the 
eternal sequence of things. 

93. It was one great error of Spinosa to entertain too arro- 
gant a notion of the human faculties^ in which, by dint of his 
own subtle demonstrations, he pretended to show a capacity of 
adequately comprehending the nature of what he denominated 
God. And this was accompanied by a rigid dogmatism, no one 
proposition being stated with hesitation, by a disregard of ex- 
perience, at least as the basis of reasoning, and by an uniform 
preference of the synthetic method. Most of those, he says^ 
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wbo have turned their minds to those subjects have fallen into 
error, because they have not begun with the contemplation of 
the divine nature, which both in itself and in order of know- 
ledge is first, but with sensible things, which ought to have been 
last. Hence he seems to have reckoned Bacon, and even Des- 
cartes, mistaken in their methods. 

94. All pantheism must have originated in overstraining the 
infinity of the divine attributes till the moral part of religion was 
annihilated in its metaphysics. It was the corruption, or rather, 
if we may venture the phrase, the suicide of theism ; nor could 

I this strange theory have arisen, except where we know it did 
arise, among those who had elevated their conceptions above 
the vulgar polytheism that surrounded them to a sense of the 
unity of the Divine nature. 

95. Spinosa does not essentially difibr from the pantheists of 
old. He conceived, as they had done, that the infinity of God 
required the exclusion of all other subtance ; that he was infinite 
ab omni parte, and not only in certain senses. And probably 
the loose and hyperbolical tenets of the schoolmen, derived 
from ancient philosophy, ascribing, as a matter of course, a me- 
taphysical infinity to all the divine attributes, might appear to 
sanction those primary positions, from which Spinosa, unfettered 
by religion, even in outward profession, went on '* sounding his 
dim and perilous track *' to the paradoxes that have thrown dis- 
credit on his name. He had certainly built much on the notion 
that the essence or definition of the Deity involved his actuality 
or existence, to which Descartes had given vogue. 

96. Notwithstanding the leading errors of this philosopher, 
his clear and acute understanding perceived many things which 
baffle ordinary minds. Thus he well saw and well stated the im- 
materiality of thought. Oldenburg, in one of his letters, had de- 
murred to this, and reminded Spinosa that it was still contro- 
verted whether thought might not be a bodily motion. **Be it 
so," replied the other, "though I am far from admitting it-, but 
at least you must allow that extension, so far as extension, is 
not the same as thought (a)." It is from inattention to this 
simple truth that all materialism, as it has been called, has 
sprung. Its advocates confound the union between thinking and 
extension or matter (be it, if they will, an indissoluble one) with 
the identity of the two, which is absurd and inconceivable. 
" Body," says Spinosa in one of his definitions, " is not ter- 
minated by thinking, nor thinking by body (6)." This also does 

(a) At ais, forte cogitatio est actus corpo- quoad extensionem, non esse cogitationem . 
feus. Sit, quamvis nullus concedara ; sed Epist. iy. 
hoc unam non negabis» extensionem, (6) Corpns dicttar finitum, qaia aliud 
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not ill express the fundamental difference of matter and mind ; 
there is an incommensurability about them, which prevents one 
from bounding the other, because they can never be placed in 
juxta-position. 

97. England, about the ©ra of the Restoration, began to 
make a struggle against the metaphysical creed of the Aristo- 
telians, as well as against their natural philosophy. A remark- 
able work, but one so scarce as to be hardly known at all, 
except by name, was published by Glanvil in l66l, with the 
title, The Vanity of Dogmatizing. A second edition, in 1665, 
considerably altered, is entitled Scepsis ScientiGca {a). This 
edition has a dedication to the Royal Society, which comes in 
place of a fanciful preface, wherein he had expatiated on the 
bodily and mental perfections of his protoplast, the father of 
mankind {b). But in proportion to the extravagant language he 
employs to extol Adam before his lapse, is the depreciation of 
his unfortunate posterity, not, as common among theologians, 
with respect to their moral nature, but to their reasoning facul- 
ties. The scheme of GlanviFs book is to display the ignorance 
of man, and especially to censure the Peripatetic philosophy of 
the schools. It is, he says, captious and verbal, and yet does not 
adhere itself to any constant sense of words, but huddles toge- 
ther insignificant terms, and unintelligible definitions ; it deals 
with controversies, and seeks for no new discovery or physical 
truth. Nothing, he says, can be demonstrated but when the 
contrary is impossible, and of thia there are not many instances. 
He launches into a strain of what may be called scepticism, but 
answered his purpose in combating the dogmatic spirit still un- 
conquered in our academical schools. Glanvil had studied the 
new philosophy, and speaks with ardent eulogy of *' that mir- 
racle of men, the illustrious Descartes.'^ Many, if not most, of his 
own speculations are tinged with a Cartesian colouring. He was 
however far more sceptical than Descartes, or even than Klale- 
branche. Some passages from 90 rare and so acute a work may 
deserve to be chosen, both for their own sakes, and in order to 

semper nui^as coDcipimufi. Sic cogitatio dit), showed him mach of the celestial mag-^ 

alia cogitatione terminatur. At Qorpus Don nificence and bravery without a Galileo's 

terrainatur cogitatione, nee cogitatio cor- tube ; and it is most probable that his naked 

pore. eyes could reach near as much of this upper 

(a) This book, I believe, especially in the world as we with all the advantages of art. 

second edition, is exceedingly scarce. The It may be it was as absurd even in the judg- 

editors, however, of the Biograpbia Britan- ment of his senses, that the sun and stars 

nica, art. Glanvil, had seen it, and also should be so very much less than this 

Dugald Stewart. The first edition, or Vanity globe, as the contrary seems in ours ; and 

ofDogmatizing, is in the Bodleian Catalogue, it is not unlikely that he bad as clear a 

and both are in the British Museum. perception of the earth's motion as we have 

(6) Thus, among other extravagances of its quiescence.'' p. 5. edit. 166I. In the 
worthy of the Talmud, he says, " Adam second edition, he still adheres to the by- 
needed no spectacles. The acuteness of his polhesis of intellectual degeneracy, but 
natural optics ( if conjecture may have ere- states it with lets 

igitized 
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display the revolution which was at work in speculative philo- 
sophy. 

98. '' In the unions which we understand the extremes are 
reconciled by interceding participations of natures, which have 
somewhat of either. But body and spirit stand at such a distance 
in their essential compositions, that to suppose an uniter of a 
middle construction that should partake of some of the qualities 
of both, is unwarranted by any of our faculties, yea most 
absonous to our reasons *, since there is not any the least aflSnity 
betwixt length, breadth, and thickness, and apprehension, 
judgment, and discourse ; the former of whic'h are the most 
immediate results, if not essentials of matter, the latter of 
spirit («)." 

99. " How is it, and by what art does it (the soul) read that 
such, an image or stroke in matter (whether that of her vehicle 
or of the brain, the case is the same), signifies such an object? 
Did we learn an alphabet in our embryo state? And how comes 
it to pass that we are not aware of any such congenite ap- 
prehensions? We know what we know; but do we know any 
more? That by diversity of motions we should spell out figures, 
distances, magnitudes, colours, things not resembled by them, 
we must attribute to some secret deduction. But what this de- 
duction should be, or by what medium this knowledge is ad- 
vanced, is as dark as ignorance. One that hath not the know- 
ledge of letters may see the figures, but comprehends not the 
meaning included in them; an infant may hear the sounds and 
see the motion of the lips, but hath no conception conveyed by 
them, not knowing what they are intended to signify. So our 
souls, though they might have perceived the motions and 
images themselves by simple sense, yet without some implicit 
inference it seems inconceivable how by that means they should 
apprehend their antitypes. The striking of divers filaments of 
the brain cannot well be supposed to represent distances, except 
some kind of inference be allotted us in our faculties*, the con- 
cession of which will only stead us as a refuge for ignorance, 
when we shall meet what we would seem to shun (*)." Glanvil, 
in this forcible statement of the heterogeneity of sensations 
with the objects that suggest them, has but trod in the steps of 
the whole Cartesian school, but he did not mix this up with 
those crude notions that halt half way between immalerialism 
and its opposite ; and afterwards well exposes the theories of 
accounting for the memory by means of images in the brain, 
which, in various ways, Aristotle, Descartes, Digby, Gassendi, 

(a) Scepsis Scientifica, p. 16- We haye (6) l\ 32, 23. ^^ . 

just seen something similar in Spinosa, Digitized by V^OOQ Ic 
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and Hobbes had propounded, and which we have seen so 
favourite a speculation of Malebranche. 

100. It would be easy to quote many paragraphs of uncom- 
mon vivacity and acuteness from this forgotten treatise. The 
style is eminently spirited and eloquent ^ a little too figurative, 
like that of Locke, but less blameably, because Glanvil is rather 
destroying than building up. Every bold and original thought 
of others finds a willing reception in Glanvil's mind, and his 
confident impetuous style gives them an air of novelty which 
makes them pass for his own. He stands forward as a mutineer 
against authority, against educational prejudice, against re- 
verence for antiquity («). No one thinks more intrepidly for 
himself^ and it is probable that, even in what seems mere 
superstition, he had been rather miried by some paradoxical 
hypothesis of his own ardent genius, than by slavishly treading 
in the steps of others (b). 

101. Glanvil sometimes quotes Lord Bacon, but he seems to 
have had the ambition of contending with the Novum Organum 
in some of its brilliant passages, and has really developed the 
doctrine of idols with uncommon penetration, as well as force 
of language. " Our initial age is like the melted wax to the 
prepared seal, capable of any impression from the documents 
of our teachers. The half-moon or cross are indififerent to its 
reception 5 and we may with equal facility write on this rasa 
tabula Turk or Christian. To determine this indiflferency our 
first task is to learn the creed of our country, and our next to 
maintain it. We seldom examine our receptions, more than 
children do their catechisms, but by a careless greediness 
swallow all at a venture. For implicit faith is a virtue, where 
orthodoxy is the object. Some will not be at the trouble of a 
trial, others are scared from attempting it. If we do, 't is not by 
a sun-beam or ray of light, but by a flame that is kindled by 
our affections, and fed by the fuel of our anticipations. And 

(a) ''Now if we inquire the reason why can be learned from an index, and a poor 

the mathematics and mechanic arts have ambition to be rich in the inventory of 

^0 much got the start in growth of other another's treasure. To boast a memory, the 

sciences, we shall find it probably resolved most that these pedants can aim at, is but 

into this as one considerable cause, that a humble ostentation." p. 104. 

their progress hath not been retarded by (6) *' That the fancy of one man should 

that reverential awe of former discoveries, bind the thoughts of another and determine 

which hath been so great a hindrance to them to their particular objects will be 

tbeorical improvements. For, as the noble thought impossible; which yet, if we look 

Lord Verulam hath noted, we have a mis- deeply into the matter, wants not its proba- 

taken apprehension of antiquity, calling bility." p. 146. He dwells more on this, but 

that so which in truth is the world's non- the passage is too long to extract. It is 

age. Anliquitas saeculi est inventus mundi. remarkable that he supposes a subtle setber 

'Twas this vain idolizing of authors which (like that of the modern Mesmerists), to be 

gave birth to that silly vanity of impertinent the medium of communication in such 

citations, and inducing authority in things cases; and had also a notion of explaining 

neither requiring nor deserving it.—Me- these sympathies by help of the anima 

thinks it is a pitiful piece of knowledge (hat mundi, or mundane 9P^ri^Q[^ 
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tbas, like the hermit, we think the sun shines no where but in 
our cell, and all the world to be darkness but ourselves. We 
judge truth to be circumscribed by the confines of our belief 
and the doctrines we were brought up in (a)." Few books, I 
think, are more deserving of being reprinted than the Scepsis 
Scientifica of Glanvil. 

102. Another bold and able attack was made on the ancient 
philosophy by Glanvil in his " Plus Ultra, or the Progress and 
Advancement of Knowledge since th6 days of Aristotle, 1668." 
His tone is peremptory and imposing, animated and intrepid, 
such as befits a warrior in literature. Yet he was rather acute 
by nature, than deeply versed in learning, and talks of Vieta 
and Descartes's algebra so as to show he had little knowledge 
of the science, or of what they had done for it (6). His animo- 
sity against Aristotle is unreasonable, and he was plainly an 
incompetent judge of that philosopher's general deserts. Of 
Bacon and Boyle he speaks with just eulogy. Nothing can be 
more free and bold than Glanvil's assertion of the privilege of 
judging for himself in religion (c)^ and he had doubtless a per- 
fect right to believe in witchcraft. 

103. George Dalgarno, a native of Aberdeen, conceived and, 
as it seemed to him, carried into effect the idea of an uni- 
versal language and character. His Ars Signorum, vulgo Cha- 
racter Universalis et Lingua Philosophica, Lond. 1661, is dedi- 
cated to Charles H. in this philosophical character, which must 
have been as great a mystery to the sovereign as to his subjects. 
This dedication is followed by a royal proclamation in good 
English, inviting all to study this useful art, which had been 
recommended by divers learned men, Wilkins, Wallis, Ward 
and others, '* judging it to be of singular use for facilitating the 
matter of communication and intercourse between people of 
different languages.'^ The scheme of Dalgarno is fundamentally 
bad, in that he assumes himself, of the authors he follows, to 
have given a complete distribution of all things and ideas ; after 
which hia language is only an artificial scheme of symbols. It 
is evident that until objects are truly classified, a representative 
method of signs can only rivet and perpetuate error* We have 
but to look at his tabular synopsis to see that his ignorance of 
physics, in the largest sense of the word, renders his scheme 
deficient 5 and he has also committed the error of adopting the 
combinations of the ordinary alphabet, with a little help from 
the Greek, which, even with his slender knowledge of species, 
soon leave him incapable of expressing them. But Dalgarno has 
several acute remarks •, and it deserves especially to be observed,. 

(«) p. 85. (e) P. 142. , 

(6) Plus Ultra, p. 24. and 33. Digitized by LjOOgle 
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that he anticipated the famous discovery of the Dutch philolo- 
gers, namely, that all other parts of speech may be reduced to 
the noun, dexterously if not successfully resolving the verb 
substantive into an affirmative particle (a). 

104. Wiliiins, bishop of Chester, one of the most ingenious 
men of his age, published in 1668 his Essay towards a Philoso- 
phical Language, which has this advantage over that of Dal- 
garno, that it abandons the alphabet, and consequently admits 
of a greater variety of characters. It is not a new language, but 
a more analytical scheme of characters for English. Dalgarno 
seems to have known something of it, though he was the first 
to publish, and glances at " a more difficult way of writing Eng- 
lish." Wilkins also intimates that Dalgarno's compendious 
method would not succeed. His own has the same fault of a 
premature classification of things; and it is very fortunate that 
neither of these ingenious but presumptuous attempts to fasten 
down the progressive powers of the human mind by the cramps 
of association had the least success (b). 

106. But from these partial and now very obscure endeavours 
of English writers in metaphysical philosophy we come at length 
to the work that has eclipsed every other, and given to such in- 
quiries whatever popularity they ever possessed, the Essay of 
Locke on the Human Understanding. Neither the writings of 
Descartes, as I conceive, nor perhaps those of Hobbes, so far as 
strictly metaphysical, had excited much attention in England 
beyond the class of merely studious men. But the Essay on Hu- 
man Understanding was frequently reprinted within a few years 
from its publication, and became the acknowledged code of 
English philosophy {c). The assaults it had to endure in the au- 

(a) Tandem mihi iiffalsit clarior lax ; ac- calocophus is perhaps the first attempt to 

coratius enim examinando omnium notio- found this on the analysis of language. But 

num analysin logicam, per«epi nullam it is not so philosophical as what has since 

«8separticulamqunnonderivetur a nomine been effected. 

aliquo prsdicamentali, et omnes particulas (*) It was abridged at Oxford, and used 

esse yere casus seu modos notionum nomi- by some tutors as early as 1695. But the 

nalium. p. iso. He does not seem to have heads of the university came afterwards to 

arrived at this conclusion by etymological a resolution to discourage the reading of it. 

analysis, but by his own logical theories. Stillingfleet, among many others, wrote 

The verb-substantive, he says, is equival- against the Essay ; and Loclie, as is weU 

ent to ita. Thus, Petrus est in domo, means, known, answered the bishop. I do not 

Petrus— ita— in domo. That is, it expresses know that the tatter makes altogether so 

an idea of apposition or conformity be- poor a figure as has been taken for granted ; 

tween a subject and predicate. This is a put the defence of Locke will seem in most 

theory to which a man might be led by the instances satisfactory. Its success in public 

habit of considering propositions logically, opinion contributed much to the renown of 

and thus reducing all verbs to the v«rb- his work ; for Stillingfleet, though not at all 

substantive; and it is not deficient, at least, conspicuous as a philosopher, enjoyed a 

in plausibility. great deal of reputation, and the world can 

(6) Dalgarno, many years afterwards, seldom understand why a man who excels 

turned bis attention to a subject of no slight in one province of literature should f^il ii^ 

interest, even in mere philosophy, the another, 
instruction of the deaf and dumb. His Didas- 
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thor's life-time, being deemed to fail, were of service to its repu- 
tation ; and considerably more than half a century was after- 
wards to elapse before any writer in our language (nor was tbe 
case very different in France, after the patronage accorded to it 
by Voltaire) could with much chance of success question any 
leading doctrine of its author. Several circumstances no doubt 
conspired with its intrinsic excellence to establish so paramount 
a rule in an age that boasted of peculiar independence of think- 
ing, and full of intelligent and inquisitive spirits. The sympathy 
of an English public with Locke's tenets as to government and 
religion was among the chief of these ^ and the reaction that took 
place in a large portion of the reading classes towards the close 
of the eighteenth century turned in some measure the tide even 
in metaphysical disquisition. It then became fashionable some- 
times to accuse Locke of preparing the way for scepticism \ a 
charge which, if it had been truly applicable to some of his opi- 
nions, ought rather to have been made against the long line of 
earlier writers with whom be held them in common \ sometimes, 
with more pretence, to allege that he had conceded too much 
to materialism^ sometimes to point out and exaggerate other 
faults and errors of his Essay, till we have seemed in danger of 
forgetting that it is perhaps the first, and still the most complete 
chart of tbe human mind which has been laid down *, the most 
ample repertory of truths relating to our intellectual being*, and 
the one book which we are compelled to name as the first in 
metaphysical science. Locke had not, it may be said, the lumi- 
nous perspicacity of language we Gnd in Descartes, and, when he 
does not soar too high, in Malebranche *, but he had more judg- 
ment, more caution, more patience, more freedom from para- 
dox, and from the sources of paradox, vanity and love of sys- 
tem, than either. We have no denial of sensation to brutes, no 
reference of mathematical truths to the will of God, no oscilla- 
tion between the extremes of doubt and of positiveness, no be- 
wildering mysticism, no unintelligible chaos of words. Certainly 
neither Gassendi nor even Hobbes could be compared with 
him ; and it might be asked of the admirers of later philosophers, 
those of Berkeley, or Hume, or Hartley, or Reid, or Stewart, or 
Brown, without naming any on the continent of Europe, whe- 
ther in the extent of their researches, or in the originality of 
their discoveries, any of these names ought to stand on a level 
with that of Locke. One of the greatest I have mentioned, and 
one, who though candid towards Locke, had no prejudice what- 
ever in his favour, has extolled the first two books of the Essay on 
Human Understanding, which yet he deems in many respects 
inferior to the third and fourth, as " a precious accession to 
the theory of the human mind ; as the richest contribution of 
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well-observed and well-described facts which was ever bequeath- 
ed by a single individual ; and as the indisputable, though not 
always acknowledged, source of some of the most refined con- 
clusions with respect to the intellectual phsenomena, which 
have been since brought to light by succeeding inquirers (a)." 

106. It would be an unnecessary prolixity to ofiTer in this 
place an analysis of so well-known a book as the Essay on the 
Human Understanding. Few have turned their attention to 
metaphysical inquiries without reading it. It has however no 
inconsiderable faults, which, though much overbalanced, are 
not to be passed over in a general eulogy. The style of Locke is 
wanting in philosophical precision ; it is a very fine model of 
English language; but too idiomatic and colloquial, too inde- 
finite and figurative, for the abstruse subjects with which he has 
to deal. We miss in every page the translucent simplicity of his 
great French predecessors. This seems to have been owing, in 
a considerable degree, to an excessive desire of popularising the 
subject, and shunning the technical pedantry which had re- 
pelled the world from intellectual philosophy. Locke displays 
in all his writings a respect which can hardly be too great, for 
men of sound understanding unprejudiced by authority, min- 
gled with a scorn, perhaps a little exaggerated, of the gown- 
men or learned world •, little suspecting that the same appeal to 
the people, the same policy of setting up equivocal words and 
loose notions, called the common sense of mankind, to dis- 
comfit subtle reasoning, would afterwards be turned against him- 
self, as it was, very unfairly and unsjparingly, by Reid and Beat- 
tie. Hence he falls a little into a laxity of phrase, not unusual, 
and not always important, in popular and practical discourse, 
but an inevitable source of confusion in the very abstract specu- 
lations which his Essay contains. And it may perhaps be sus- 
pected, without disparagement to his great powers, that he did 
not always preserve the utmost distinctness of conception, and 
was liable, as almost every other metaphysician has been, to be 
entangled in the ambiguities of language. 

107. The leading doctrine of Locke, as is well known, is the 
derivation of all our ideas from sensation and from reflection. 
The former present no great difficulty; we know what is meant 
by the expression ; but he is not very clear or consistent about 
the latter. He seems in general to limit the word to the various 
operations of our own minds in thinking, believing, willing, and 
so forth. This, as has been shown formerly, is taken from, or at 
least coincident with, the theory of Gassendi in his Syntagma 
Philosophicum. It is highly probable that Locke was acquainted 

(a) Stewards Preliminary Dissertation to Encyclopeedia, part ii. 
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with that work ; if not immediately, yet through the account of 
the Philosophy of Gassendi, published in English by Dr. Charle- 
ton, in 1663, which I have not seen, or through tlie excellent 
and copious abridgment of the Syntagma by Bernier. But he 
does not strictly conGne his ideas of reflection to this class. Du- 
ration is certainly no mode of thinking ; yet the idea of duration 
is reckoned by Locke among those with which we are furnished 
by reflection. The same may perhaps be said, though I do not 
know that he expresses himself with equal clearness, as to bis 
account of several other ideas, which cannot be deduced from 
external sensation, nor yet can be reckoned modifications or 
operations of the soul itself^ such as number, power, existence. 

108. Stewart has been so much struck by this indeflniteness, 
with which the phrase '' ideas of reflection" has been used in 
the Essay on the Human Understanding, that he *^ does not 
think, notwithstanding some casual expressions which may 
seem to favour the contrary supposition, that Locke would have 
hesitated for a moment to admit, with Cudworth and Price, 
that the understanding is the source of new ideas (a). " And 
though some might object that this is too much in opposition, 
not to casual expressions, but to the whole tenor of Locke's Es~ 
say, his language concerning substance almost bears it out. 
Most of the perplexity which has arisen on this subject, the 
combats of some metaphysicians with Locke, the portentous 
errors into which others have been led by want of attention to 
his language, may be referred to the equivocal meaning of the 
word idea. The Cartesians understood by this whatever is the 
object of thought, including an intellection as well as an imagi* 
nation. By an intellection they meant that which the mind con- 
ceives to exist, and to be the subject of knowledge, though it 
may be unimaginable and incomprehensible. Gassendi and 
Locke limit the word idea to something which tlie mind sees 
and grasps as immediately present to it. '^That," as Locke not 
very well expresses it, '^ which the mind is applied about whUe 
thinking being the ideas that are there." Hence he speaks 
with some ridicule of ** men who persuade themselves that they 
have clear comprehensive ideas of infinity." Such men can 
hardly have existed ^ but it is by annexing the epithets clear and 
comprehensive, that he shows the dispute to be jnerely verbal. 
For that we know the existence of infinites as objectively real, 
and can reason upon them, Locke would not have denied : and 
it is this knowledge to which others gave the name of idea. 

109. The dilBTerent manner in which this all-important word 
was understood by philosophers is strikingly shown when they 
make use of the same illustration. Arnauld, if he is author of 

(a) Prelim. Dissertation. 
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L'Art de Penser, mentions the idea of a chiliagon, or figure 
of 1000 sides, as an instance of the distinction between that 
which we imagine, and that which we conceive or understand. 
liOcke has employed the same instance to exemplify the dif- 
ference between clear and obscure ideas. According to the 
former, we do not imagine a figure with 1000 sides at all; ac- 
cording to the latter, we form a confused image of it. We have 
an idea of such a figure, it is agreed by both -, but in the sense of 
Arnauld, it is an idea of the understanding alone; in the sense 
of Locke, it is an idea of sensation, framed, like other complex 
ideas, by putting together those we have formerly received, 
though we may never have seen the precise figure. That the 
word suggests to the mind an image of a polygon with many 
sides is indubitable ; but it is urged by the Cartesians, that as we 
are wholly incapable of distinguishing the exact number, we 
cannot be said to have, in Locke's sense of the word, any idea, 
even an indistinct one, of a figure with 1000 sides*, since all we 
do imagine is a polygon. And it is evident that in geometry we 
do not reason from the properties of the image^ but from those 
of a figure which the understanding apprehends. Locke, how- 
ever, who generally preferred a popular meaning to one more 
metaphysically exact, thought it enough to call this a confused 
idea. He was not, I believe, conversant with any but elementary 
geometry. Had he reflected upon that which in his age had made 
such a wonderful beginning, or even upon the fundamental 
principles of it, which might be found in Euclid, the theory of 
infinitesimal quantities, he must, one would suppose, have been 
more puzzled to apply his narrow definition of an idea. For 
what image can we form of a differential, which can pretend to 
represent it in any other sense than as dx represents it, by sug- 
gestion, not by resemblance? 

110. The case is however much worse when Locke deviates, 
as in the third and fourth books he constantly does, from this 
sense that he has put on the word idea, and takes it either in the 
Cartesian meaning, or in one still more general and popular. 
Thus, in the excellent chapter on the abuse of words, he insists 
upon the advantage of using none without clear and distinct 
ideas •, he who does not this " only making a noise without any 
sense or signification." If we conjbine this position with that in 
the second book, that we have no clear and distinct idea of a 
figure with 1000 sides, it follows, with all the force of syllogism, 
that we should not argue about a figure of 1000 sides at all, nor, 
by parity of reason, about many other things of far higher im- 
portance. It will be found, I incline to think, that the large use 
of the word idea for that about which we have some knowledge, 
without limiting it to what can be imagined, pervades the third 
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and fourth booksr Stewart has ingeuioasly conjectured that they 
were written before the second, and probably before the-mind 
of Locke had been mneh turned to the psychological analysis 
which that contains. It is however certain that in the Treatise 
u{|pn the Conduct of the Understanding, which was not published 
till after the Essay, he uses the word idea with fbll as much 
latitude as in the third and fourth books of the latter. We cannot, 
upon the whole, help admitting that the story of a lady who, 
after the perusal of the Essay on the Human Understanding, 
laid it down with a remark, that the book would be perfectly 
charming were it not for the firequent recurrence of one very 
hard word, idea, though told, possibly, in ridicule of the fair 
philosopher, pretty well represents the state of mind in which 
many at first have found themselves. 

111. Locke, as I have just intimated, seems to have posses- 
sed but a slight knowledge of geometry ^ a science which, both 
from the clearness of the illustrations it affords, and from its 
admitted efficacy in rendering the logical powers acute and 
cautious, may be reckoned, without excepting physiology, the 
most valuable of all to the metaphysician. Rut. it did not require 
any geometrical knowledge, strictly so called, to avoid one ma- 
terial error into which he has fallen -, and which I mention the 
rather because even Descartes, in one place, has said something 
of the same kind, and I have met with it not only in Norris very 
distinctly and positively, but, more or less, in many or most of 
those who have treated of the metaphysics or abstract principles 
of geometry. **I doubt not," says Locke («), "but it will be 
easily granted that the knowledge we have of mathematical 
truths is not only certain but real knowledge, and not the bare 
empty vision of vain insigniGcant chimeras of the brain ; and yet 
if we well consider, we shall find, that it is only of our own ideas. 
The mathematician considers the fruth and properties belonging 
to a rectangle or circle only as they are in idea in his own mind ; 
for it is possible he never found either of them existing mathe- 
matically, that is, precisely true, in his life.... All the discourses 
of the mathematicians about the squaring of a circle, conic 
sections, or any other part of mathematics, concern not the 
existence of any of those figures \ but their demonstrations, 
which depend on their ideas, are the same, whether there be 
any square or circle in the world or no." And the inference he 
draws from this is, that moral as well as mathematical ideas being 
archetypes themselves, and so adequ^Ke and complete ideas, all 
the agreement or disagreement which he shall find in them will 
produce real knowledge, as well as in mathematical figures. 

(a) B. IT. C. «. 
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112. It is not perhaps necessary to inquire how far, upon the 
hypothesis o^ Berkeley, this notion pf matheinia(,ical fiRiires, a^ 
mere creations of the mind, could be sustained. I|ut on the spp- 
pp^itioQ of the objectiyity of ((p^ce, as truly existing without us, 
whjich Locke undopbtedly t^elieved, it i^ CQrtpin that the passagp 
just quoted is entirely erroneous, and. that it inyolyes a confusion 
between the geometrical £igure itself and Usi delineation to thp 
eye. A. geometrical Ggure is a portion of space contained in 
boundaries determined by giyen relations. It exists in the infinite 
round about us, as the statue exists in the bloek<a). Sf o one can 
doubt, if tie turns bis mind to the sut^^ct, that eyery point in 
space is equidii^ant, in all directions, from certain other pcnntSi. 
Draw a line through all these^ and you baye the circumferenf^e 
of a circle ^ but the circle itself and its circumference exist before 
the latter is delineated. The orbit of a planet is not a regular 
geometrical figure, because certain forces disturb it. .But thi» 
disturbance means only a deyiation from a line whicti exisls 
really in space, and which the planet would actually describe, 
if there were nothing in the uniyerse but itself and the centre of 
attraction. The expression therefore of Locke, " whether there 
be any square or circle existing in the world or no/' is highly 
inaccurate, the latter alternatiye being an absurdity. All possible 
figures, and that *' in number numberless," exist eyery where ; 
nor can we evade the perplexities into which the geometry of 
infinites throws our imagination, by considering them as mere 
beings of reason, the creatures of the geometer, which I belieye 
some are half disposed to do, nor by substituting the yague and 
unphilosophical notion of indefinitude for a positive objective 
infinity. 

113. This distinction between ideas of mere sensation and 
those of intellection, between what the mind comprehends, and 
what it conceives without comprehending^ is the point of diver- 
gence between the two sects of psychology which still exist 
in the world. Nothing is in the intellect which has not before 
been in the sense, said the Aristotelian schoolmen. Every idea 
has its original in the senses, repeated the disciple of Epicurus, 
Gassendi. Locke indeed, as Gassendi had done before hioi, 
assigned another origin to one class of ideas ^ but these were 
few in number, and in the next century two writers of con- 
siderable influence, Hartley and Condillac, attempted to resolye 
them all into sensation. The Cartesiaii. school, a name rather 

(a) Michael Angelo has well conveyed Col sao sorerchlo, e solo a qaello arriva 
this idea in four lines, wbieh I quote from La mano cfae obbedisGe iir intelletto. 
Corniani. The geometer uses not the same obedient 

Non ha 1' ottimo arb'sta alcnn concet(o» hand, but he equally feels and perceives the 

Che nn marmo solo in se noa circonscrira reality of that flgure which thebroad infinite 

around him comprehends consuo soverchii^ 
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used for brevity, as a short denomination of all who, like Cud- 
wwlh, held the same tetiets as to the nature of ideas, lost 
groittid both in France and England ; nor had Leibnitz, who 
was deemed an edemy to some of our great English names, 
suiBcient weight to restore it. In the hands of some who fol- 
lowed iii both countries; the worst phrases of Locke were 
preferred to the best •, whatever could be turned to the account 
df Pyrrhonism, materialism, or atheism, made a figure in the 
Epicurean system of a popular philosophy. The names alluded 
to will suggest thetnselves to the reader. The German meta- 
physicians from the time of Kant deserve at least the credit 
of baviiig successfully withstood this coarse sensualism,. though 
they may have borrowed much that their disciples take for 
original, and added much that is hardly better than what they 
have overthrown. The opposite philosophy to that which never 
rises above sensible images is exposed to a danger of its own : 
it is one which the infirmity of the human faculties renders 
perpetually at hand •, few there are who in reasoning on sub- 
jects where we cannot attain what Locke has called " posi- 
tive comprehensive ideas'' are secure troth falling into mere 
nonsense and repugnancy. In that part of physics which is 
simply conversant with quantity, this danger is probably not 
great, but in all such inquiries as are sometimes called trans- 
cendental, it has perpetually Shipwrecked the adventurous navi- 
gator. 

114. In the language and probably the notions of Locke 
as to the nature of the soul there is an indistinctness more 
worthy of the Aristotelian schoolmen than of one conver- 
sant with the Cartesian philosophy. " bodies," he says, " ma- 
nifestly produce ideas in Us by impulse, the otilf way which 
we can conceive bodies to operate in. If then external objects 
be not united to our minds, when they produce ideas in it, 
and yet we perceive these original qualities in such of them 
as singly tall under our senses, it is evident that some mo- 
tion must be thence continued by our nervfes, or animal spirits, 
by some parts of oiir bodies to the brain, or the seat of sensa- 
tion^ there to produce in our minds the particular ideas we 
have of them. And since the extension, figure, number, and 
motion of bodies of an observable bigness may be perceived 
at a distance by the sight, it is evident some singly imper- 
ceptible bodies taust come from them to the eyes, and thereby 
convey to the brain some motion which produces those ideas, 
which we have of them, in us.^' He so far retracts his first 
position afterwards, as to admit, '*in consequence of what 
Mr. Newton has shown in the Principia on the gravitation 
of matter towards matter" that God not only j?a|^ )gu^^^ 
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able accurately to draw the line between his ownidoas and 
the hints for which he was indebteid to others. To those who 
are well acquainted with his speculations it must appear evi^ 
dent that he had studied diligently the metapliysical writings 
both of Hobbes and Gassendi, and that he was no stranger 
to the Essays of Montaigne, to the philosophical works of 
Bacon, and to Malebr^nche's Inquiry after Truth. That he 
was familiarly conyersant with the Cartesian system may be 
presumed from what we are tqld by his biographer, that it 
was this which first inspired him with a disgust at the jargon of 
the schools, and led him into that train of thinking which bo 
afterwards prosecuted so succesrfuUy. I do not however pecol- 
lect that he has any where in bis E^say mentioned the name 
of any one of those authors. It is probable that when he sat 
down to write, he found the result of his youthful reading 
so completely identified with the fruits of his subsequent reflect 
tions, that it was impossible for him to attempt a s^aration 
of the one from the other, and that he was thus occasionally 
led to mistake the treasures of memory for those of invention. 
That this was really the case ipay be further presumed from 
the peculiar and original cast of liis phraseology, which, though 
in general careless and unpolished, has always the merit of 
that characteristiqal unity and raciness of style, which de- 
monstrate that while he was writing he conceived himself to be 
drawing only from his own resources (a)." 

118. The writer however whom we have just quoted has 
not quite done justice to the originality of Locke in more than 
one instance. Thus on this very passage we find a note in 
these words : ^^ Mr. Addison has remarked that Malebranche 
had the start of Locke by several years in his notions on the 
subject of duration. Some other coincidences not less, remark- 
able might be easily pointed out in the opinions of the English 
and of the French philosopher." I am not prepared to dis- 
pute, nor do I doubt, the truth of the latter sentence. But 
with respect to the notions of Malebranche and Locke on dura-^ 
tion, it must be said, that they are neither the same, nor 
has Addison asserted them to be so (b). The one threw out 
an hypothesis with no attempt at proof-, thct other oflfered an 
explanation of the phaenomena. What Locke has advanced 
as to our getting the idea of duration by reflecting on the suc- 
cession of our ideas seems to be truly his own. Whether it 
be entirely the right explanation, is another question. It rather 
appears to me that the internal sense, as we may not impro- 
perly call it, of duration belongs separately to each idea, and 

C«) I'leliminary Dissertation. (6) Spectalor, No. 94. 
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is rather lost than isuggested bf their succession. Duration is 
b^t perceived when we are abie to detain an idea for some 
time without change, as in watching the motion of a pendulum. 
And though it is impossible for the mind to continue in this 
state of immdhiiity more perhaps than about a second or two, 
this id sufficient to giVe us an idea of duration as the necessary 
Condition Of exisrtience. Whether this be an objective or merely 
a subjective necessity, is an abstruse question, which our sen-^ 
sations do not decide. But Locke appears to have looked rather 
at the measure Of duration, by which we divide it into portions, 
thah aft the mere simplicity of tbe idea itself. Such a mea* 
sure, it is certain, can only be obtained through the medium 
of a succession in our ideas. * • 

119. It has been also remarked by Stewart, that Locke claims 
a dl^overy rather due io Descartes; nam^if, the impossibility 
of defining simple ideas. Descartes however, as weH^i the 
authors of the IH)rt-Royal Logic, merely says that words already 
as dear as we can make them'do not require, or even admit, of 
definition. Bdt I do not perceive that he has made the distinq^- 
tion we find in the Essay on the Human Understanding, that 
the names 6i simple ideas are not capable of any definition, 
while the names of all complex ideas are so. '' It has not, 
that I know," Locke says, *• been observed by any body what 
words are and what are not capable of being defined.'' The 
passage I have quoted in another place (Vol. III. p. 147.), 
from Descartes's posthumous dialogue, even if it went to this 
length, was unknown to Locke; yet he might have acknow- 
ledged that he had been in some measure anticipated in other 
observations by that philosopher. 

1^. The first book of the Essay on the Human Under- 
standing is directed, as is well known, against the doctrine 
of innate ideas, or innate principles in the mind. This has 
been often censured, as combating in some places a tenet which 
no one would support, and as, in other passages, breaking in 
upon moral distinctions themselves, by disputing the univer- 
sality Of their acknowledgment. With respect to the former 
charge, it is not perhaps easy for us to determine what might 
be the crude aad confused notions, or at least language, of 
many who held the theory of innate ideas. It is by no means 
evident that Locke had Descartes chiefly or even at all in 
his view. Lord Hferbert, whom he distinctly answers, and many 
others, especially the Platonists, had dwelt upon innate ideas in 
far stronger terms than the great French mietaphysician, if in- 
deed he can be said to have maintained them at all. The latter 
and more important accusation rests upon no other pretext, 
than that Locke must be reckoned among ^hose wh^l^g^ipt 
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admitted a moral faculty of discoveriog right from wrong to be 
a part of our constitution. But that there is a law of nature im- 
posed by the Supreme Being, and consequently universal, has 
been so repeatedly asserted in his writings, that it would imply 
great inattention to question it. Stewart has justly vindicated 
Locke in this respect from some hasty and indefinite charges of 
Beattie ; but I must venture to think that he goes much too far 
when he attempts to identify the doctrines of the Essay with 
those of Shaftesbury. These two philosophers were in opposite 
schools as to the test of moral sentiments. Locke seems always 
to adopt what is called the selfish system in morals, resolving all 
morality into religion, and all religion into a regard to our own 
interest. And he seems to have paid less attention to the emo- 
tions than to the intellectual powers of the soul. 

121. It would by no means be difficult to controvert other 
tenets of this great man. But the obligations we owe to him for 
the Essay on the Human Understanding are never to be forgot- 
ten. It is truly the first real chart of the coasts; wherein some 
may be laid down incorrectly, but the general relations of all 
are perceived. And we who find some things to censure in 
Locke have perhaps learned bow to censure them from himself; 
we have thrown off so many false notions and films of prejudice 
by his help that we are become capable of judging Our master. 
This is what has been the fate of all who have pushed onward 
the landmarks of science ; they have made that easy for inferior 
men which was painfully laboured through by themselves. 
Among many excellent things in the Essay on Human Under- 
standing none are more admirable than the whole third book 
on the nature of words, especially the three chapters on their 
imperfection and abuse. In earlier treatises of logic, at least in 
that of Port-'Royal, some of this might be found; but no where 
arc verbal fallacies, and above all, the sources from which they 
spring so fully alnd conclusively exposed. 

122. The same praiseworthy diligence in hunting error to its 
lurking-places distinguishes the short treatise on the Conduct of 
the Understanding ; which having been originally designed as an 
additional chapter to the Essay (^), is as it were the ethical ap- 
plication of its theory, and ought always to be rpad with it, if in- 
deed, for the sake of its practical utility, it should not come 
sooner into the course of education. Aristotle himself, and the 
whole of his dialectical school, had pointed out many of the so- 
phisms against which we should guard our reasoning faculties ; 
but these are chiefly such as others attempt to put upon us in dis- 
pute. There are more dangerous fallacies by which we cheat 

(a) Sue a letter lo Molyneux, dated April, 16»T. Locke's Works (fol. 1759), to!. ii|. 
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ourselves; prejudice, partiality, self-interest, vanity, inattention 
and indifiPerence to truth. Locke, who was as exempt from 
these as almost any man who has turned his mind to so many 
subjects where their inOuence is to be suspected, has dwelled on 
the moral discipline of the intellect in this treatise better, as I 
conceive, than any of his pnMeeessors, though we have already 
seen, and it might appear far more at length to those who should 
have recourse to the books that Amauld and Malebranche, be- 
sides other French philosophers of the age, had not been remiss 
in this indispensable part of logic. 

123. Locke throughout this treatise labours to secure the 
honest inquirer from that previous persuasion of his own opi- 
nion, which generally renders all his pretended investigations 
of its truth little more than illusive and nugatory. But the indif- 
ferency he recommends to every thing except truth itself, so that 
we should not even wish any thing to be true before we have 
examined whether it be so, seems to involve the impossible hy- 
pothesis that man is but a purely reasoning being. It is vain to 
press the recommendation of freedom from prejudice so far ; 
since we cannot but conceive some propositions to be more con- 
nected with our welfare than others, and consequently to desire 
their truth. These exaggerations lay a fundamental condition of 
honest inquiry open to the sneers of its adversaries ; and it is 
sutQcient, because nothing more is really attainable, Qrst to dis- 
possess ourselves of the notion that our interests are concerned 
were they are not, and next, even when we cannot but wish one 
result of our inquiries rather than another, to be the more un- 
remitting in our endeavours to exclude this bias from our rea- 
soning. 

124. I cannot think any parent or instructor justified in ne- 
glecting to put this little treatise in the hands of a boy about the 
time when the reasoning faculties become developed. It will give 
him a sober and serious, not flippant or self-conceited, indepen- 
dency of thinking ; and while it teaches how to distrust our- 
selves and to watch those prejudices which necessarily grow up 
from one cause or another, will inspire a reasonable confidence 
in what he has well considered, by taking off a little of that de- 
ference to authority, which is the more to be regretted in its 
excess, that, like its cousin-german, party-spirit, it is frequently 
united to loyalty of heart, and the generous enthusiasm of 
youth. 
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— the canons of tbe apostles — the laws ecclwiastical and civil of 
princes and governors — fame or the public reputation of things, 
expressed by proverbs and other instances and manners of 

public honesty These being the full measures of right and 

wrong, of lawful and unlawful, will be tbe rule of consdence 
and the subject of the present book." 

4. The heterogeneous combination of things so different in 
nature and authority, as if they were all expressions of the law 
of God, does not augur well for the distinctness of Taylor's 
moral philosophy, and would be disadyantageously compared 
with the Ecclesiastical Polity of Hooker. Nor are we deceived 
in the anticipations we might draw. With many of Taylor's ex- 
cellencies, his vast fertility and his frequent acuteness, the- Duo- 
tor Dubitantium exhibits his characteristic defects ^ the waste 
of quotations is even greater than in his other writings, and his 
own exuberance of mind degenerates into an intolerable pro- 
lixity. His solution of moral difBcuities. is often unsatisfactory; 
after an accumulation of ai^uments and authorities we have the 
disappointment to perceive that the knot is neither untied nor 
cut; there seems a want of close investigation of principles,^ 
frequent confusion and obscurity, which Taylor's two. chief 
faults, excessive display of erudition and redundancy of lan- 
guage, conspire to produce. Paley is no doubt often superfi- 
cial, and sometimes mistaken; yet in clearness, in conciseness, 
in freedom from impertinent reference to authority, he is far 
superior to Taylor. 

5. Taylor seems too much inclined to side with those who 
resolve all right and wrong into the positive will of God. The 
law of nature he defines to be '^ the universal law of the worlds 
or of mankind, to which we are inclined by nature, invited by 
consent, prompted by reason, but which is bound upon us only 
by the command of God." Though in the strict meaning of tbe 
word, law, this may be truly said, it was surely required, consi- 
dering the large sense which that word has obtained as coinci- 
dent with moral right, that a fuller explanation should be given 
than Taylor has even intimated, lest the goodness of the Deity 
should seem something arbitrary and precarious. And, though 
in maintaining, against most of the scholastic metaphysicians, 
that God can dispense with the precepts of the Decalogue, he 
may be substantially right, yet his reasons seem by no means 
the clearest and most satisfactory that might be assigned. ]t 
may be added, that in his prolix rules concerning what he calls 
a probable conscience, he comes very near to the much decried 
theories of the Jesuits* There was indeed a vein of subtlety in 
Taylor's understanding which was not always without influence 
on his candour. , r^r^nio 
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6. A treatise concernitig eternal and immutable morality, by 
Cudworth, was first published in 1731. This may be almost rec- 
koned a portion of his Intellectual System, the object being 
yfhal he has declared to be one of those which he had there in 
view. This was to prove that moral differences of right and 
wrong are antecedent to any divine law. He wrote therefore not 
only against the Calvinistic school^ but in some measure against 
Taylor, though he abstains from mentioning any recent author 
e:&cept Descartes, who bad gone far in referring ail moral dis- 
tinctions to the arbitrary will of God. Cud worth's reasoning is 
by no means satisfactory, and rests too much on the dogmatic 
metaphysics which were going out of use. The nature or essence 
of nothing, he maintains, can depend upon the will of God alone; 
which is the efficient, but not the formal, cause of all things; a 
distinction not very intelligible, but on which he seems to build 
\\\s theory (a). For moral relations, though he admits that they 
have no objective existence out of the mind, have a positive 
essence, and therefore are not nothing ; whence it follows that 
they must be independent of will. He pours out much an- 
cient learning, though not so lavishly as in the Intellectual 
System. 

7. The urgent necessity of contracting my sails in this last 
period, far the most abundant as it is in the variety and extent 
of its literature, restrains me from more than a bare mention of 
several works not undeserving of regard. The Essais de Morale 
of Nicole are less read than esteemed, says a late biographer {b). 
Voltaire however prophesied that they would not perish. *' The 
dttapter especially,'* he proceeds, " on the means of preserving 
peace among men is a master-piece to which nothing equal has 
been left to us by antiquity (r)." These Essays are properly con- 
tained in six volumes ; but so many other pieces are added in 
some editions that the collection under th«'it title is very long. 
La Placette, minister of a French church at Copenhagen, has 
been called the Protestant Nicole. His Essais de Morale, in 
1602 and other years, are full of a solid morality, rather strict 
in casuistry, and apparently not deficient in observation and 
analytical views of human nature. They were much esteemed 
in their own age. Works of this kind tread so v ry closely on 
the department of practical religion that it is sometimes difficult 
to separate them on any fixed principle. A less homiletical 
form, a comparative absence of scriptural quotation, a more 
reasoning and observing mode of dealing w h the subject, are 
the chief distinctions. But in the sermons of Barrow and some 



(a) p. 1^. (c) Si^cle de Louis XIY. 

(4^ biog. Univ. ^ , 
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others we find a great d^l of what iilay be justly callM moral 
pbildsophy.' .. 

S. A book by Sharrock, De OfBtiis seeundum Rationis Hti* 
manae Dictata, 1660, is occasionally quoted, and seems to be of 
ii philosophical nature («). Velthu^sen, a Dutch minister, was 
i)f fmore reputsltioa. His name was rather obhoxious to the or* 
Ihddqx, since he was a strehuous advbcate of toleration, a Car- 
teslm in philosophy, and inclined to jtidge for himself. His 
chief works are De Principiis Josti et Dcct>ri,«nd De Nlituraii 
Pudbne (6). . But we must now pass on to those who Have exer- 
oised. a greater influence in moral philosophy, Cumberland and 
Pnffendorf, after giving a short consideration to Spinosa. 

9. The moral system^ if so it may be called, of Spinoda, has 
been deteloped by him in the fourth and fifth parts of his 
Ethics. We are not deceived in what might naturally be ex- 
pected from the unhesitating adherence 'Of Spinosa to a ri- 
gorous line of reasoning, that bis ethii^at schethe would offer 
hothing inconsistent with the fundamental pantheism of his phi- 
losophy. In nature itself, he maintains as before, there is neither 
perfection nor imperfection, neither good ■ndi' evil 5 but thesfe 
are modes of speaking, adopted to express the relations of 
things as they appear to our mindaf. Whatever contains more 
positive attribute^ capably, of being apprehended by. us than 
another contains, is mpre perfect than U* Whatever w? know to 
lie useful to ourselves, that is good ;^n.d whatever impedes our 
attainment of good is evil. By this utility ^piAOsa does not un- 
derstand happin^s, if ))y that i^ me^int pleasurable sensation, 
but the ejSLtension of our mental and bodily capacities. The pa%- 
^ons restrain and overpowf^r thesei capacities ^and coming from 
without, that is, from the body, render the miuida less power- 
ful agent than it seems to be., It is only, we may remember in a 
popular sense, and subjef^t to his own definitions, that Spinosa 
acknowledges the mind to be an agent at all^ it is merely so, in 
^9 far as its causes of action cannot be referred. by us to any 
thing external. No passion cani be rest^^ine^ except by a 
strongs passion. Hence even a knowledge ^^f what is really 
good.pr eyil for us can of itself restrain no passion ^ bfit only as 
i,t is associated with a perception of joy and sorrow, whijch is a 
ipo^e of passion. This perception is necessarily accompanied 
by desire or aversion ; but they may often be so. weak as to be 
<spntrolled by other sentiments of the same claas^ inspired by 
conflicting passions. This is the c^use of the wosdoiea^ and.in^ 
constancy of many, and he alone is wise and virtuous who 
45teadily pursues what is useful to himself^ that is, what reason 

(a) CumberlaBd (in praefalione) De Lcgi- (b) Biog. Univ., Barbeyrac's notes on Puf- 
i)«8Nalwae. fendorf, passim. 
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points out as the best means of perserving his weU-being, and 
extending his capacities. Nothing is absolutely goody.notbing 
therefore i& principally sought by a virtuous man, but know- 
ledge, not of things external, which gives us only itiadeqdate 
ideas, but of God* Other things are good or evil to us, so far 
as they. suit our nature or contradict it*, and so far as men act 
by reason,' they must agree in seeking what is conformable to 
their nature. And those who agree with us in living by reason » 
are themselves of all things most suitable to our nature *, so that 
the society of such men is most to be desired ; and to enhu*ge 
that society by rendering men virtuous, and by promoting theit* 
advantage when they are so, is most useful to ourselves. For 
the good of such as pursue virtue may be enjoyed by all, and 
does not obstruct our own. Whatever conduces to the common 
society of mankind and promotes concord among them is useful 
to all •, and whatever has an opposite tendency is pernicious. 
The passions are sometimes incapable of excess, but of this the 
only instances, are joy and cheerfulness v more frequently they 
become pernicious by being indulged, and in some cases, such 
as hatred, can nev^r be useful. We ^ould* therefore, fo^ our 
QwH sakes, meet the hatred and malevolence of others with 
iove and liberality*. Spinoaa dwells nrach on the preference due 
to a social above a solitary life, to ^cheerfulness above ilusterit;) 
and alludes frequently to the current theologksal etUos with 
censure. ... . > . 

10. The fourth part of the Ethics is entitled. On Human 
Slavery, meaning the subjugatibn of the reason to the iuissions) 
the fifth, On Human Liberty, is desighed to show, as bad been 
partly done, in the former, bow the mind or intellectual man is 
to preserve its supremacy. This is to be effected, not by the 
extinction, which is impossible, but the moderation of the pas-^ 
sions ^ and the secret of doing thiSy according to Spinosa, is to 
contemplate such things as are naturally Associated with afitec- 
tions. of no great violence. We find that when we look at 
things i^plyin themselves, and not in their necessary rela^ 
tions, th6y affect us more powerfully ; whence it may be in- 
ferred that we shall weaken the passion by viewing them as 
parts of a necessary series. We promote the same end by oon* 
sidering the object of the passion in many different relaticms^ 
and in general, by enlarging the sphere of our knowledge con^ 
cerning it. Hence the more adequate ideas we attain of things 
that affect us, the less we shall bis overoome by the passioii 
they excite. But most of ail it shoukl be our endeavour to refer 
all things to the idea of God. The more we understand our- 
selves and our passions, the more we shall love God •, for the 
more we understand any thhig, the more pleasure we have in 
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contemplating it ; and we shall associate the idea of God with 
this pleasurable contemplation, which is the essence of love. 
The love of God should be the chief empfoyment of the mind. 
But God has no passions ; therefore he who desires that God 
should love him, desires in fact that be should cease to be God. 
And the more we believe others to be united in th^same love 
of God, the more we shall love him ourselves. 

11. The great aim of the miud, and the greatest degree of 
virtue, is the knowledge of things in their essence. This know- 
ledge is the perfection of human nature ^ it is accompanied with 
the greatest joy and contentment; it leads to a love of God, in- 
tellectual, not imaginative, eternal, because not springing from 
passions that perish with the body, being itself a portion of that 
inflnite love with which God inteUectually loves himself. In this 
love towards God our chief felidty consists, which is not the re- 
ward of virtue, but virtue itself; nor is any one happy because 
he has overcome the passions, but it is by being happy, that is, 
by enjoying the fulness of divine love, that he has become capable 
of overcoming them. 

12. These extraordinary effusions confirm what has been 
hinted in another place, that Spinosa, in the midst of his atheism, 
seemed often to hover over the regions of mystical theology. This 
last book of the Ethics speaks, as is evident, the very language 
of Quietism. In Spinosa himself it is not easy to understand the 
meaning ; his sincerity ought not, I think, to be called in ques- 
tion \ and this enthusiasm may be set down to the rapture of 
the imagination expatiating in the enchanting wilderness of its 
creation. But the possibility of combining such a tone of con- 
templative devotion with the systematical denial of a Supreme 
Being, in any personal sense, may put us on our guard against 
the tendency of mysticism, which may again, as it has frequently, 
degenerate into a similar chaos. 

13. The science of ethics, in the third quarter of the seven- 
teenth century, seemed to be cultivated by three very divergent 
schools; by that of the theologians who went no farther than 
revelation, or at least than the positive law of God, for moral 
distinctions ; by that of the Platonic philosophers, who sought 
them in eternal and intrinsic relations ; and that of Hobbes and 
Spinosa, who reduced them all to selfish prudence. A fourth 
theory, which, in some of its modifications, has greatly prevailed 
in the last two centuries, may be referred to Richard Cumber- 
land, afterwards bishop of Peterborough. His famous work, De 
Legibus Naturae Disquisitio Philosophica, was published in 1672. 
It is contained in nine chapters, besides the preface or prolego- 
mena. 

14. Cumberland begins by mentioning Grotius Selden, and 
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one or two more who have Investigated the laws of nature a jdo5- 
urioriy that is, by the testimony of authors and the consent of 
nations. But as some objections may be started against this 
mode of proof, which, though he does not hold them to be 
valid, are likely to have some effect, he prefers another line of 
demonstration, deducing the laws of nature, as effects, from their 
real causes in the constitution of nature itself. The Platonic 
theory of innate moral ideas, sufficient to establish natural law, 
he does not admit. '* For myself at least I may say that I have 
not been so fortunate as to arrive at the knowledge of this law by 
so compendious a road^ " He deems it therefore necessary to 
begin with what we learn by daily use and experience, preserv* 
iog nothing but the physical laws of motion shown by mathe- 
maticians, and the derivation of all their operations from the 
will of a First Cause. 

15. By diligent observation of all propositions which can be 
justly reckoned general moral laws of nature, he finds that they 
may be reduced to one, the pursuit of the common good of all 
rational agents, which tends to our own good as part of the 
whole; as its opposite tends not only to the misery of the whole 
system, but to our own {a). This tendency, he takes care to 
tell us, though he uses the present tense (conducit), has respect 
to the most remote consequences, and is so understood by him. 
The means which serve to this end, the general good, may be 
treated as theorems in a geometrical method (^}. Cumberland, 
as we have seen in Spinosa, was captivated by the apparent se- 
curity of this road to truth. 

16. This scheme, he observes, may at first sight want the two 
requisite of a law, a legislator and a sanction. But whatever is 
naturally assented to by our minds, must spring from the author 
of nature. God is proved to be the author of every proposition 
which is proved to be true by the constitution of nature, which 
has him for its author (c). Nor is a sanction wanting in the re- 
wards, that is, the happiness which attends the observance of 
the law of nature, and in the opposite effects of its neglect ^ and 
in a lax sense, though not that of the jurists, reward as well as 
punishment may be included in the word sanction («0« But bene- 
volence, that is love and desire of good towards all rational 
beings, includes piety towards God, the greatest of them all,. as 
well as humanity (e). Cumberland altogether abstains from ar- 
guments founded on revelation, and is perhaps the first writer on 
natural law who has done so, for they may even be found in 
Hobbes. And I think that he may be reckoned the founder of 
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what is awkwardly and invidiously called the utilitariaa school ; 
for though similar expressions about the common good may 
sometimes be found in the ancients, it does not seem to have 
been the basis of any ethical system. 

17. This common good, not any minute particle of it, as the 
benefit of a single man, is the great end of the legislator and of 
him who obeys his will. And such human actions as by their 
natural tendency promote the common good may be called natu- 
rally good, more than those which tend only to the good of any 
one man, by how much the whole is greater than this small 
part. And whatever is directed in the shortest way to this end 
may be called right, as a right line is the shortest of all. And 
as the whole system of the universe, when all things are arranged 
so as to produce happiness, is beautiful, being aptly disposed to 
its end, which is the definition of beauty, so particular actions 
contributing to this general harmony may be called beautiful 
and becoming (a). 

18. Cumberland acutely remarks, in answer to the objectioii 
to the practice of virtue from the evils which fall on good men, 
and the success of the wicked, that no good or evil is to be con- 
sidered, in this point of view, wliich arises from mere necessity, 
or external causes, and no^ from our virtue or vice itself. He 
then shows that a regard for piety and peace, for mutual inter- 
course, and civil and domestic polity, tends to the happiness of 
every one; and in reckoning the good consequences of virtuous 
behaviour we are not only to estimate the pleasure intimately 
connected with it, which the love of God and of good men pro- 
ducer, but the contingent benefits we obtain by civil society 
which we promote by such conduct (b). And we see that in all 
nations there is some regard to good faith and the distribution of 
property, some respect to the obligation of oaths, some attach- 
ments to relations and friends. All men therefore acknowledge, 
and to a certain extent perform, those things which really tend 
to the common good. And though crime and violence some- 
times prevail, yet these are like diseases in the body which it 
shakes off; or if, like them, they prove sometimes mortal to a 
single community, yet human society is immortal ; and tho con- 
servative principles of common good have in the end far more 
efficacy than those which dissolve and destroy states. 

19. We may reckon the happiness consequent on virtue as a 
true sanction of natural law annexed to it by its author, and 
thus fulfilling the necessary conditions of its definition. And 
though some have laid less stress on these sanctions, and deemed 
virtue its own reward, and gratitude to God and man its best 

C«) Seel. 16. (*)Sect. 20. 
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motive) yet the consent of nations and common experience show 
us that the observance of the flrst end, which is the common 
good, will not be maintained without remuneration or penal 
consequences. 

20. By this single principle of common good, we simplify the 
method of natural law, and arrange its secondary precepts in 
such subordination as best conduces to the general end. Hence 
moral rules give way in particular cases, when they come in 
coUision with others of more extensive importance. For all 
ideas of right or virtue imply a relation to the system and nature 
of all rational beings. And the principles thus deduced as to 
moral conduct are generally applicable to political societies, 
which in their two leading institutions, the division of property 
and the coercive power of the magistrate, follow the steps of 
natural law, and adopt these rules of polity, because they per- 
ceive them to promote the common weal. 

21. From all intermixture of scriptural authority Cumberland 
proposes to abstain, building only on reason and ex:perience ; 
since we believe the scripture to proceed from God because they 
illustrate and promote the law of nature. He seems to have been 
the first Christian writer who sought to establish systematically 
the principles of moral right independently of revelation. They 
are indeed taken for granted by many, especiaUy those who 
adopted the Platonic language; or the schoolmen may have 
demonstrated them by arguments derived from reason, but 
seldom, if ever, without some collateral reference to theological 
authority. In this respect, therefore, Cumberland may be 
deemed to make an epoch in the history of ethical philosophy, 
though Puffendorf, whose work was published the same year, 
may have nearly equal claims to it. If we compare the Treatise 
on the Laws of Nature with the Ductor Dubitantium of Taylor, 
written a very few years before, we shall find ourselves in a new 
world of moral reasoning. The schoolmen and fathers, the cano- 
nists and casuists, have vanished like ghosts at the first daylight ; 
the continual appeal is to experience, and never to authority ; or 
if authority can be said to appear at all in the pages of Cumber- 
land, it is that of the great apostles of experimental philosophy, 
Descartes or Huygens, or Harvey or Willis. His mind, liberal 
and comprehensive as well as acute, had been forcSriy im- 
pressed with the discoveries of his own. age, both in mathema- 
tical science and in what is now more strictly called physiology. 
From this armoury he chose his weapons, and employed them, 
in some instances, with great sagacity and depth of thought. 
From the brilliant success, also, of the modern analysis, as well 
as from the natural prejudice in favour of a geometrical method, 
which arises from the acknowledged superiority of that science 
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in the determination of its proper truths, he was led to expect 
more from the use of simUar processes in moral reasoning than 
we have found justified by experience. And this analogy had 
probably some effect on one of the chief errors of his ethical 
system, the reduction, at least in theory, of the morality of 
actions to definite calculation. 

22. The prolegomena or preface to Cumberland's treatise 
contains that statement Of his system with which we have been 
hitherto concerned, and which the whole volume does but ex- 
pand. His manner of reasoning is diffuse, abounding in repeti-^ 
tions, and often excursive-, we cannot avoid perceiving that her 
labours long on propositions which no adversary would dispute, 
or on which the dispute could be little else than one of verbal 
definition. This however is almost the universal failing of pre- 
ceding philosophers, and was only put an end lo^ if it can be 
said yet to have ceased, by the sharper logic of controversyy 
which a more general regard to metaphysical inquiries, and a 
juster sense of the value of words, brought into use. 

23. The question between Cumberland and his adversaries, 
that is, the school of Hobbes, is stated to be, whether certain 
propositions of immutable truth, directing the voluntary actions 
of men in choosing good and avoiding evil, and imposing an 
obligation upon them, independently of civil laws, are neces- 
sarily suggested to the mind by the nature of things and by 
that of mankind. And the affirmative of this question be un- 
dertakes to prove from a consideration of the nature of both ; 
from which many particular rules might be deduced, but above 
all that which comprehends all the rest, and is the basis of his 
theory, namely, that the greatest possible benevolence (not a 
mere languid desire but an energetic principle) of every rational 
agent towards all the rest constitutes the happiest condition of 
each and of all, so far as depends on their own power, and is 
necessarily required for their greatest happiness^ whence the 
common good is the supreme law. That God is the author 
of this law appears evident from his being the author of all 
nature and of all the physical laws according to which impres- 
sions are made on our minds. 

24. It is easy to observe by daily experience that we have the 
power of doing good to others, and that no men are so happy 
or so secure as they who most exert this. And this may be 
proved synthetically and in that more rigorous method which 
he affects, though it now and then leads the reader away from 
the simplest argument, by considering our own faculties of 
speech and language, the capacities of the hand and counte- 
nance, the skill we possess in sciences and in useful arts ; all of 
which conduce to the social life of mankind and to their mutual 
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co-operation and benefit. Whatever preserves and perfects the 
nature of any thing, that is to be called good, and the opposite 
evil; so that Hobbes has crudely asserted good to respect only 
the agent desiring it, and consequently to be variable. In this 
it will be seen that the dispute is chiefly verbal. 

25. Two corollaries of great importance in the theory of 
ethics spring from a consideration of our physical powers. The 
Orst is, that inasmuch as they are limited by their nature, we 
should never seek to transgress their bounds, but distinguish, as 
the Stoics did, things within our reach, t» i^' v^/r, from those 
beyond it, r» •»» tf if^tf^ thus relieving our minds from anxious 
passions, and turning them to the prudent use of the means 
assigned to us. The other is one which applies more closely 
to his general principle of morals ; that as all we can do in 
respect of others, and all the enjoyment we or they can have of 
particular things, is limited to certain persons, as well as in 
space and time, we perceive the necessity of distribution, both 
as to things, from which spring the rights of property, and as 
to persons, by which our benevolence, though a general rule in 
itself, is practically directed towards individuals. For the con- 
servation of an aggregate whole is the same as that of its divided 
parts, that is, of single persons, which requires a distributive 
exercise of the powers of each. Hence property and dominion, 
or meum and tuum, in the most general sense, are consequences 
from the general law of nature. Without a support from that 
law, according to Cumberland, without a positive tendency to 
the good of all rational agents, we should have no right even to 
things necessary for our preservation •, nor have we that right, 
if a greater evil would be incurred by our preservation than by 
our destruction. It may be added as a more universal reflection, 
that as all we see in nature is so framed as to persevere in its 
appointed state, and as the human body is endowed with the 
power of throwing off whatever is noxious and threatens the 
integrity of its condition, we. may judge from this that the con- 
servation of mankind in its best state must be the design of 
nature, and that their own voluntary actions conducing to that 
end must be such as the author of nature commands and ap- 
proves. 

26. Cumberland next endeavours, by an enlarged analysis of 
the mental and bodily structure of mankind, to evince their ap- 
titude for the social virtues, that is, for the general benevolence 
which is the primary law of nature. We have the power of 
knowing these by our rational faculty, which is the judge of 
right and wrong, that is, of what is conformable to the great 
law •, and by the other faculties of the mind, as well as by the 
use of language, we generalise and reduce to propositions the 
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determinations of reason. We have also the power of compa- 
rison, and of perceiving analogies, by means of which we esti- 
mate degrees of good. And if we are careful to guard against 
deciding without clear and adequate apprehensions of things, 
our reason will not mislead us. The observance of something 
like this general law of nature by inferior animals, which rarely, 
as Cumberland supposes, attack those of the same species, and 
in certain instances live together, as if by a compact for mutual 
aid ; the peculiar contrivances in the human body which seem 
designed for the maintenance of society ; the possession of 
speech, the pathognomic countenance, the efficiency of the 
band, a longevity beyond the lower animals, the duration of the 
sexual appetite throughout the year, with several other argu- 
ments derived from anatomy, are urged throughout this chapter 
against the unsocial theory of Hobbes. 

27. Natural good is deQned by Cumberland with more lati- 
tude than has been used by Paley and by those of a later school, 
who confine it to happiness or pleasurable perception. What- 
ever conduces to the preservation of an intelligent being, or to 
the perfection of his powers, he accounts to be good, without 
regard to enjoyment. And for this he appeals to experience, 
since we desire existence, as well as the extension of our powers 
of action, for their own sakes. It is of great importance to* ac- 
quire a clear notion of what is truly good, that is, of what serves 
most to the happiness and perfection of every one ^ since all the 
secondary laws of nature, that is, the rules of particular virtues, 
derive their authority from this effect. These rules may be 
compared one with another as to the probability, as well as the 
value of their effects upon the general good ^ and he anticipates 
greater advantage from the employment of mathematical rea- 
soning and even analytical forms in moral philosophy than the 
different nature of the subjects would justify, even if the funda- 
mental principle of converting the theory of ethics into calcula- 
tion could be allowed («). 

28. A law of nature, meaning one subordinate to the great 
principle of benevolence, is defined by Cumberland to be a pro- 
position manifested by the nature of things to the mind accord- 
ing to the will of the First Cause, and pointing out an action 
tending to the good of rational beings, from the performance of 
which an adequate reward, or from the neglect of which a pu- 
nishment, will ensue by the nature of such rational beings. 
Every part of this definition he proves with exceeding prolixity 

(a) £a quippe lota (disciplioa morum) lium varietate. Cap. ii. sect. 9. The same is 
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in the longest chapter, namely the fifth, of his treatise; but we 
have already seen the foundations of his theory upon which it 
rests. It will be evident to the reader of this chapter that both 
Butler and Paley bare been largely indebted to Cumberland {a). 
Natural obligation he defines thus : — No other necessity de> 
terminesthe will to act than that of avoidiog evil and of seeking 
good, so far as appears to be in our power (6). Moral obligation 
is more limited, and is differently defined (r). But the main 
point, as he justly observes, of the controversy is the connexion 
between the tendency of each man's actions, taking them col- 
lectivdy through his life, to the good of the whole, and that to 
his own greatest happiness and perfection. This he undertakes 
to show, premising that it is twofold ; consisting immediately in 
the pleasure attached to virtue, and ultimately in the rewards it 
obtains from God and from man. God, as a rational being, can- 
not be supposed to act without an end, or to have a greater end 
than the general good-, that is, the happiness and perfection of 
his creatures (^O* And his will may not only be shown a priori, 
by the consideration of his essence and attributes, but by the 
effects of virtue and vice in the order of nature which he has 
established. The rewards and punishments which follow at the 
bands of men are equally obvious; and whether we regard men 
as God's instruments, or as voluntary agents, demonstrate that 
virtue is the highest prudence. These arguments are urged ra- 
ther tediously, and in such a manner as to encounter none of 
the difficulties which it is desirable to overcome. 

29. Two objections might be alleged against this kind of 
proof; that the rewards and punishments of moral actions are 
too uncertain to be accounted clear proofs of the will of God, 
and consequently of their natural obligation, and that by laying 
so much stress upon them we make private happiness the mea- 
sure of good. These he endeavours to repel. The contingency 
of a future consequence has a determinate value, which, if it 
more than compensates, for good or evil, the evil or good of a 
present action, ought to be deemed a proof given by the author 
of nature that reward or punishment are annexed to the action, 
as much as if they weradts necessary consequences (<•). This ar- 
gument, perhaps sophistical, is an instance of the calculating 
method affected by Cumberland, and which we may presume, 
from the then recent application of analysis to probability, he 
was the first to adopt on such an occasion. Paley is sometimes 

(«) A great part of the second and third que quatenus nobis apparet proseqiiendt 
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fond of a similar process. But after these fnatbematical reason- 
ings^ he dwells, as before, on the beneficial effects of virtue, and 
concludes that many of them are so uniform as to leave no doubt 
as to the intention of the Creator, Against the charge of post- 
poning the public good to that of the agent, he protests that it 
is wholly contrary to his principle, which permits no one to 
preserve his life, or what is necessary for it, at the expense of 
a greater good to the whole («). But his explication of the ques- 
tion ends in repeating that no single man's greatest felicity can 
by the nature of things be inconsistent with that of all; and tha^ 
every such hypothesis is to be rejected as an impossible condi- 
tion of the problem. It seems doubtful whether Cumberland 
uses always the same language on the question whether private 
happiness is the final motive of action, which in this part of the 
chapter he wholly denies. 

30. From the establishment of this primary law of universal 
benevolence Cumberland next deduces the chief secondary prin- 
ciples, which are commonly called the moral virtues. And 
among these he gives the first place to justice, which he seemsi 
to consider, by too lax an use of terms, or too imperfect an ana- 
logy, as comprehending the social duties of liberality, courtesy, 
and domestic affection. The right of property, which is the 
foundation of justice, he rests entirely on its necessity for the 
common good -^ whatever i& required for that prime end of moral 
action being itself obligatory on moral agents, they are bound 
to establish and to maintain separate rights. And all right so 
wholly depends on this instrumentality to good, that the rightful 
sovereignty of God over his creatures is not founded on that 
relation he bears to them, much less on his mere power, but on 
his wisdom and goodness, through which his omnipotence works 
only for their happiness. But this happiness can only be attained 
by means of an absolute right over them in their Maker, whieh 
is therefore to be reckoned a natural law. 

31 . The good of all rational beings is a complex whole, being 
nothing but the aggregate of good enjoyed by each. We can 
only act in our proper spheres, labouring to do good. But this 
labour will be fruitless, or rathor mischievous, if we do not keep- 
in mind the higher gradations which terminate in universal be-- 
nevolence. No man must seek his own advantage otherwise 
than that of his family permits^ or provide for his family to the 
detriment of his country, or promote the good of his country at 
the expense of mankind ^ or serve mankind, if it were possible, 

(a)Sna (Mijasqae felicitas est pars valde quam habetunus homo ad aggregatum ex 

exigpa finis illias, quem vir yere rationalis omnibus rationalibus, qun minor est quant 

prosequitur, et ad totum finem, scilicet habet unica arenula ad molem universi cor- 
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without regard to the majesty of God (a). It is indeed sufBcient 
that the mind should acknowledge and recollect this principle 
of conduct, without having it present on every single occasion. 
But where moral dilSculties arise, Cumberland contends that the 
general good is the only measure by which we are to determine 
the lawfulness of actions, or th^ preference due to one above 
another. 

32. In conclusion he passes to political authority, deriving it 
from the same principle, and comments with severity and suc- 
cess, though in the verbose style usual to Ig^n, on the system of 
Hobbes. It is however worthy of remark, that he not only pe- 
remptorily declares the irresponsibility of the supreme magistrate 
in all cases, but seems to give him a more arbitrary latitude in the 
choice of measures, so long as he does not violate the chief nega- 
tive precepts of the decalogue, than is consistent with his own 
fundamental rule of always seeking the greatest good. He en- 
deavours to throw upon Hobbes, as was not uncommon with the 
latter's theological opponents, the imputation of encouraging 
rebellion while he seemed to support absolute power ; and ob- 
serves with flill as much truth that, if kings are bound by no 
natural law, the reason for their institution, namely, the security 
of mankind, assigned by the author of the Leviathan, falls to the 
ground. 

33. I have gone rather at length into a kind of analysis of this 
treatise because it is now very little read, and yet was of great 
importance in the annals of ethical philosophy. It was, if not a 
text-book in either of our universities, concerning which I am 
not confident, the basis of the system therein taught, and of the 
books which have had most influence in this country- Hutche- 
son. Law, Paley, Priestley, Bentham belong, no doubt some of 
them unconsciously, to the school founded by Cumberland/ 
Hutcheson adopted the principle of general benevolence as the 
standard of virtue *, but by limiting the definition of good to 
happiness alone, he simplified the scheme of Cumberland, who 
bad included conservation and enlargement of capacity in its de- 
finition. He rejected also what encumbers the whole system of 
his predecessor, the including the Supreme Being among those 
rational agents whose good we are bound to promote. The 
schoolmen, as well as those whom they followed, deeming it 
necessary to predicate metaphysical infinity of all the divine at- 
tributes, reckoned unalterable beatitude in the number. Upor> 
such a subject no wise man would like to dogmatise. The diffi- 
culties on both sides are very great, and perhaps among the most 
intricate to which the momentous problem concerning the cause: 

(.) Cap. viii. sect. 14, 16. p.g„^^, ,y LjOOgle 
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of evil has given rise. GumberlaDd, whose mind does not seem 
to have been much framed to wrestle with mysteries, evades, in 
bis lax verbosity, what must perplex bis readers. 

34. In establishing the will of a supreme lawgiver as essential 
to the law of nature, he is followed by the bishop of Carlisle and 
Paley, as well as by the majority of English moralists in the 
eighteenth century. But while Paley deems the recognition of a 
future state so essential, that he even includes in the definition 
of virtue that it is performed '^ for the sake of everlasting happi- 
ness," Cumberland, not only omits this erroneous and almost 
paradoxical condition, but very slightly alludes to another life, 
.though he thinks it probable from the stings of conscience and 
on other grounds *, resting the whole argument on the certain 
consequences of virtue and vice in the present, but guarding 
justly against the supposition that any difference of happiness in 
moral agents can affect the immediate question except such as is 
the mere result of their own behaviour. If any one had urged, 
like Paley, that without taking a future state into consideration, 
the result of calculating our own advantage will either not al- 
ways be in favour of virtue, or in consequence of the violwice 
of passion will not always seem so, Cumberland would probably 
have denied the former alternative, and replied to the other, 
that we can only prove the truth of our theorems in moral phi- 
losophy, and cannot compel men to adopt them. 

35. Sir James Mackintosh, whose notice of Cumberland is 
rather too superficial, and hardly recognizes his influence on 
philosophy, observes that ^'the forms of scholastic argument 
serve more to encumber his style than to insure his exact- 
ness (a)." There is not however much of scholastic form in the 
treatise on the Laws of Nature, and this is expressly disclaimed 
in the Preface. But he has, as we have intimated, a great deal 
too much of a mathematical line of argument which never illus- 
trates bis meaning, and has sometimes misled his judgment. We 
owe probably to his fondness for this specious illusion, I mean 
the ^plication of reasonings upon quantity to moral subjects, 
the dangerous sophism that a direct calculation of the highest 
good, and that hot relatively to particulars, but to all rational 
beings, is the measure of virtuous actions, the test by which we 
are to try our own conduct and that of others. And the inter- 
vention of general rules, by which Paley endeavoured to dilute 
and render palatable this calculating scheme of utility, seems no 
more to have occurred to Cumberland than it was adopted by 
Bentham. 

36. Thus as Taylor's Ductor Dubitantium is nearly the last 
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of a declining school, Cumberland's Law of Nature may be 
justly considered as the herald, especially in England, of a new 
ethical philosophy ; of which the main characteristics were, Qrst, 
that it stood complete in itself without the aid of revelation ; 
secondly, that it appealed to no authority of earlier writers what- 
ever, though it sometimes used them in illustration ; thirdly, 
that it availed itself of observation and experience, alleging 
them generally, but abstaining from particular instances of ei- 
ther, and making, above all, no display of erudition -, and fourth- 
ly, that it entered very little upon casuistry, leaving the applica- 
tion of principles to the reader. 

37. In the same year, 1672, a work still more generally dis- 
tinguished than that of Cumberland was published at Lund in 
Sweden by Samuel Puffendorf, a Saxon by birth, who filled the 
chair of moral philosophy in that recentiy-founded university. 
This large treatise On the Law of Nature and Nations, in eight 
books, was abridged by the author, but not without some varia- 
tions, in one perhaps more useful, On the Duties of a Man and a 
Citizen. Both have been translated into French and English*, 
both were long studied in the foreign universities, and even in 
our own. Puffendorf has been perhaps, in moral philosophy, of 
greater authority than Grotius, with whom he is frequently 
named in conjunction *, but this is not the case in international 
jurisprudence. 

38. Puffendorf, after a very diffuse and technical chapter on 
moral beings, or modes, proceeds to assert a demonstrative cer- 
tainty in moral science, but seems not to maintain an inherent 
right and wrong in actions antecedent to all law, referring the 
rule of morality altogether to the divine appointment. He ends 
however by admitting that man's constitution being what it is, 
God could not without inconsistency have given him any other 
law than that under which he lives W. We discern good li*om 
evil by the understanding, which judgment when exercised on 
our own actions is called conscience; but he strongly protests 
against any such jurisdiction of conscience, independent of rea- 
son and knowledge, as some have asserted. This notion ** was 
first introduced by the schoolmen, and has been maintained in 
these latter ages by the crafty casuists for the better securing of 
men's minds and fortunes to their own fortune and advan- 
tage (6)." Puffendorf was a good deal imbued with the Lutheran 
bigotry which did no justice to any religion but its own. 

39. Law alone creates obligation *, no one can be obliged ex- 
cept towards a superior. But to compel and to oblige being dif- 
ferent things, it is required for this latter that we should have 
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received some great good at the hands of a superior, or have 
voluntarily submitted to his will. This seems to involve an an-^ 
tecedent moral right, which Puflfendorfs general theory de- 
nies (a). Barbeyrac, his able and watchful commentator, derives 
obligation from our natural dependence on the supreme authority 
of God, who can punish the disobedient and reward others. In 
order to make laws obligatory, it is necessary, according to 
PufTendorf, that we should know both the law and the law- 
giver's authority. Actions are good or evil, as they conform 
more or less to law. And, coming to consider the peculiar qua- 
lities of moral actions, he introduces the distinction of perfect 
and imperfect rights, objecting to that of Grotius and the Ro- 
man lawyers, expletive and distributive justice (6). This first 
book of Puffendorf is very diffuse; and some chapters are 
wholly omitted in the abridgment. 

40. The natural state of man, such as in theory we may sup- 
pose, is one in which he was never placed, '^ thrown into the 
world at a venture, and then left entirely to himself with no larger 
endowments of body or mind than such as we now discover in 
men." This however he seems to think physically possible to 
have been, wliich I should incline to question. Man in a state of 
nature is subject to no earthly superior ; but we must not infer 
thence that he is incapable of law, and has a right to every thing 
that is profitable to himself. But, after discussing the position of 
Hobbes that a state of nature is a state of war, he ends by admit- 
ting that the desire of peace is too weak and uncertain a security 
for its preservation among mankind (c). 

41. The law of nature he derives not from consent of nations, 
nor from personal utility, but from the condition of man. It is 
discoverable by reason ; its obligation is from God. He denies 
that it is founded on the intrinsic honesty or turpitude of actions. 
It was free to God whether he would create an animal to whom 
the present law of nature should be applicable. But supposing 
all things human to remain constant, the law of nature, though 
owing its institution to the free will of God, remains unalterable. 
He therefore neither agrees wholly with those who deem this 
law as one arbitrary and mutable at God's pleasure, or those who 
look upon it as an image of his essential holiness and justice. 
For he doubts whether the law of nature is altogether conformed 
to the divine attributes as to a type ; since we cannot acquire a 
right with respect to God-, so that his justice must be of a dif- 
ferent kind from ours. Common consent, again, is an insufficient 
basis of natural law, few men having searched into the foundations 
of their assent, even if we could find a more general consent 
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than is the case. And here he expatiates, in the style of Mon- 
taigne's school, on the variety of moral opinions. Puffendorf 
next attacks those who resolve right into self-interest. But 
unfortunately he only proves that men often mistake their 
interest. " It is a great mistake to fancy it will be profltable to 
you to takeaway either by fraud or violence what another man 
has acquired by his labour ; since others have not only the power 
of resisting you, but of taking the same freedom with your goods 
and possessions (a)." This is evidently no answer to Uobbes or 
Spinosa. 

42. The nature of man, his wants, his powers of doing mischief 
to others, his means of mutual assistance, show that he cannot 
be supported in things necessary and convenient to him without 
society, so that others may promote his interests. Hence so* 
eiableness is a primary law of nature, and all actions tending 
towards it are commanded, as the opposite are forbidden by that 
law. In this he agrees with Grotius; and, after he had become 
acquainted with Cumberland's work, observes that the funda- 
mental law of that writer, to live for the common good and 
show benevolence towards all men, does not differ from his 
own. He partly explains, and partly answers, the theory of 
Hobbes. From Grotius he dissents in denying that the law of 
nature would be binding without religion, but does not think the 
soul's immortality essential to it (b). The best division of natural 
law is into duties towards ourselves and towards others. But in 
the abridged work, the Duties of a Man and a Citizen, he adds 
those towards God. 

43. The former class of duties he illustrates with much pro- 
lixity and needless quotation (c), and passes to the right of self- 
defence, which seems to be the debateable frontier between the 
two classes of obligation. In this chapter Puffendorf is free from 
the extreme scrupulousness of Grotius ; yet he differs from him, 
as well as from Barbeyrac and Locke, in denying the right of 
attacking the aggressor, where a stranger has been injured, 
unless where we are bound to him by promise (^. 

44. All persons, as is evident, are bound to repair wilful injury, 
and even that arising from their neglect; but not where they 
have not been in fault (^). Yet the civil action ob pauper iem, 
for casual damage by a beast or slave, which Grotius held to be 
merely of positive law, and which our own ( in the only applicable 
case) does not recognize, Puffendorf thinks grounded on natural 
right He considers several questions of reparation, chiefly such 
as we find in Grotius. From these, after some intermediate 
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disquisitions on moral duties, be comes to the more extensive 
province of casuistry, the obligation of promises (a). These, for 
the most part, give perfect rights which may t>e enforced, though 
this is not universal ; hence promises may themselves be called 
imperfect or perfect. The former, or nuda pacta^ seem to be 
obligatory rather by the rules of veracity, and for the sake of 
maintaining conGdence among men, than in strict justice*, yet 
he endeavours to refute the opinion of a jurist who held nuda 
pacta to involve no obligation beyond a comp^sation for 
damage. Free consent.and knowledge of the whole subject arc 
required for the validity of a promise; hence drunkenness takes 
away its obligation (b). Whether a minor is bound in conscience, 
though not in law, has been disputed ; the Romish casuists all 
denying it unless be has received an advantage. La Placette, it 
seems, after the time of Puffendorf , though a very rigid moralist, 
confines the obligation to cases where the other party sustains 
any real damage by the non-performance. The world, in some 
instances at least, would exact more than ttie strictest casuists. 
Promises were invalidated, though not always mutual contracts,, 
by error ; and fraud in the other party annuls a contract. There 
can be no obligation,Puffendorf maintains, wRhout a correspond- 
ing right ; hence fear arising from the fault of the other party 
invalidates a promise. But those made to pirates or rebels, not 
being extorted by fear, are binding. Vows to God he deems not 
binding, unless accepted by him ; but be thinks that we may pre- 
sume their acceptance when they serve to define or specify an 
indeterminate duty(c). Unlawful promises must not be per- 
formed by the party promising to commit an evil act, and as to 
performance of the other party's promise, he differs fromGrotius 
in thinking it not binding. Barbeyrac concurs with Puffendorf, 
but Paley holds the contrary ; and the common sentiments of 
mankind seem to be on that side (d). 

45. The obligations of veracity, Puffendorf, after much need- 
less prolixity on the nature of signs and words, deduces from a 
tacit contract among mankind, that words, or signs of intention, 
shall be used in a definite sense which others may understand (e). 
He is rather fond of these imaginary compacts. The laxer ca- 
suists are in nothing more distinguishable from the more rigid 
than in the exceptions they allow to the general rule of veracity. 
Many, like Augustin and most of the fathers, have laid it down 
that all falsehood is unlawful \ even some of the jurists, when 
treating of morality, had done the same. But Puffendorf gives 
considerable latitude to deviations from truth, by mental re- 
Co) C. 5. (d) C. 7. 
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^ serve, by ambiguous words, by direct falsehood. Barbeyrac, in 
' a long note, goes a good deal farther, and indeed beyond any 
safe limit (a). An oath, according to those writers, adds no pe- 
culiar obligation *, another remarkable discr^ancy between their 
system and that of th,e theological casuists. Oaths may be re- 
leased by the party in favour of whom they are made ^ but it is 
necessary to observe whether the dispensing authority is really 
the obligee. 

46. We now advance to a different part of moral philosophy, 
the rights of property. Puffendorf first inquires into the natural 
right of killing animals for food ^ but does not defend it very 
well, resting this right on the want of mutual obligation between 
man and brutes. The arguments ft*om physiology and the ma- 
nifest propensity in mankind to devour animals, are much 
stronger. He censures cruelty towards animals, but hardly on 
clear grounds ; the disregard of moral emotion, which belongs 
to his philosophy, prevents his judging jt rightly (b). Property 
itself in things he grounds on an express or tacit contract of 
mankind, while all was yet in common, that each should pos- 
sess a separate portion. This covenant he supposes to have been 
gradually extended, as men perceived the advantage of separate 
possession, lands having been cultivated in common after seve- 
ralty had been established in houses and moveable goods *, and 
he refutes those who maintain property to be coeval with man- 
kind, and immediately founded on the law of nature (c). No- 
thing can be the subject of property which is incapable of exclu* 
sive occupation ^ not therefore the ocean, though some narrow 
seas may be appropriated (d). In the remainder of this fourth 
book he treats on a variety of subjects connected with property, 
which carry us over a wide field of natural and positive juris- 
prudence. 

47. The fifth book of Puffendorf relates to price, and to all 
contracts onerous or lucrative, according to the distinction of 
the jurists, with the rules of their interpretation. It is a running 
criticism on the Roman law, comparing it with right reason and 
justice. Price he divides into proper and eminent \ the first being 
what we call real value, or capacity of procuring things desirable 

(a) Barbeyrac admits that several writers iratb, or to be silent, or to feign and dis- 

of aatbority since Puffendorf had main- semble, accordingly as our own lawful 

lalnedthestriclobligationofTeraeltyforits interest, or that of our neighbour, may 

own sake; Thomasius, Buddeus, Noodt, demand it. This is surely as untenabteono 

and above all. La Placette. His own notions way as any paradox in Augustin or La Pla- 

are too much tbe other way, both accor- eette can be the other, 

ding to tbe received standard of honourable (6) C. 3. 

and decorous character among men, and (e) G. 4. Sarbeyrac more wisely denies. 

according to any sound theory of ethics, this assumed compact, and rests tbe right 

Lying, he says, condemned in Scripture, of property on individual occupancy. 
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by means of exchange ; the second the money vatae. What is 
said on this subject would now seem commonplace and prolix ; 
but it is rather interesting to observe the beginnings of political 
economy. Money, he thinks, was introduced by an agreement 
of civilized nations, as a measure of value. PufFendorf, of more 
enlarged views than Grotius, vindicates usury which the other 
had given up ^ and mentions the evasions usually practised, such 
as the grant of an annuity for a limited term. 

48. In the sixth book we have disquisitions on matrimony and 
the rights incident to it, on paternal and on herile power. 
Among other questions he raises one whether the husband has 
any natural dominion over the wife. This he thinks hard to 
prove, except as his sex gives him an advantage ; but fitness to 
govern does not create a right. He has recourse therefore to his 
usual solution, her tacit or express promise of obedience. Poly- 
gamy be d6ems contrary to the law of nature, but not incest ex- 
cept in the direct line. ^This is consonant to what had been the 
general determination of philosophers (a). The right of parents 
he derives from the general duty of sociableness, which makes 
preservation of children necessary, and on the affection im- 
planted in them by nature ; also on a presumed consent of the 
children in return for their maintenance (b). In a state of nature 
this command belongs to the mother, nnless she has waived it by 
a matrimonial contract. In childhood, the fruits of the child's 
labour belong to the father, though the former seems to be ca- 
pable of receiving gifts. Fathers, as heads of families, have a 
kind of sovereignty, distinct from the paternal, to which adult 
children residing with them are submitted. But after their eman- 
cipation by leaving their father's house, which does not abso- 
lutely require his consent, they are bound only to duty and re- 
verence. The power of a master over his servant is not bynature^ 
nor by the law of war, but originally by a contract founded on 
necessity. War increased the number of those in servitude. A 
slave, whatever Hobbes may say, is capable of being injured by 
bis master ; but the laws of some nations give more power to the 
latter than is warranted by those of nature. Servitude implies 
only an obligation to perpetual labour for a recompense (name- 
ly, at least maintenance) ^ the evil necessary to this condition has 
been much exaggerated by opinion (c). 

49. Puffendoif and Cumberland are the two great promoters^ 
if not founders of that school in ethics, which abandoning the 
higher ground of both philosophers and theologians, that of an 
intrinsic fitness and propriety in actions, resolved them all into 
their conduciveness towards good. Their utile indeed is very 
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different from what Cicero has so named, which is merely pei^ 
sonaly but it is different also from bis honestum. The sociable- 
ness of Puffendorf is perhaps much the same with the general 
good of Cumberland, but is somewhat less comprehensive and 
less clear. Paley, who had not read a great deal, had certainly 
read Puffendorf-, he has borrowed from him several minor illus- 
trations, such as the equivocal promise of Timur (called by Paley 
Temures) to the garrison of Sebastia, and the rules for division 
of profits in partnership. Their minds were in some respects 
alike \ both phlegmatic, honest and sincere, without warmth or 
fancy ; yet there seems a more thorough good-nature and kind- 
liness of heart in our countryman. Though an ennobled Ger- 
man, Puffendorf had as little respect for the law of honour as 
Paley himself. They do not indeed resemble each other in their 
modes of writing ; one was very laborious, the other very indo- 
lent; one sometimes misses his mark by circuity, the other by 
precipitance. The quotations in Puffendorf are often as thickly 
strewed as in Grotius, though he takes less from the poets; but 
he seems not to build upon their authority, which gives them 
still more the air of superfluity. His theory indeed, which as- 
signs no weight to any thing but a close geometrical deduction 
from axioms, is incompatible with much deference to authority ; 
and he sets aside the customs of mankind as unstable and arbi- 
trary. He has not taken much from Hobbes, whose principles 
are far from his ; but a great deal from Grotius. The leading dif- 
ference between the treatises of these celebrated men is that, 
while the former contemplated the law that ought to be observed 
among independent communities as his primary object, to ren- 
der which more evident he lays down the fundamental princi- 
ples of private right or the law of nature, the latter, on the other 
hwd, not only begins with natural law, but makes it the great 
theme of his inquiries. 

60. Few books have been more highly extolled or more se- 
verely blamed than the Thoughts or Maxims of the Duke of Ro- 
chefoucauld. They have, indeed, the greatest advantages for po- 
pularity ; the production of a man less distinguished be bis high 
rank than by his active participation in the factions of his coun- 
try at a time when they reached the limits of civil war, and by 
his brilliancy among the accomplished courtiers of Louis XIV. ; 
concise and energetic in expression; reduced to those short 
aphorisms, which leave much to the reader's acuteness, and yet 
save his labour ; not often obscure and never wearisome; an 
evident generalisation of long experience, without pedantry 
without method, without deductive reasonings, yet wearing an 
appearance at least of profundity, they delight the intelligent 
though indolent man of the world, and must be read with some 
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admiration by the philosopher. Among the books in ancient 
and modern times which record the conclu^ons of observing 
men on the moral qualities of their fellows, a high place should 
be reserved for the Ma^Lims of Rochefoucauld. 

61. The censure that has so heavily fallen upon this^ writer 
is founded on his proneness to assign a low and selfish motive 
to human actions, and even to those which are most usually 
denominated virtuous. It is impossible to dispute the partial 
truth of this charge. Yet it may be pleaded, that many of his 
maxims are not universal even in their enunciation ; and that, 
in others, where, for the sake of a more effective expression, 
the position seems general, we ought to understand it with 
§uch limitations as our experience may suggest. The society 
with which the Duke of la Rochefoucauld was conversant could 
not elevate his notions of disinterested probity in man, or of 
unblemished purity in woman. Those who call themselves the 
world, it is easy to perceive, set aside, in their remarks on 
human nature, all the species but themselves, and sometimes 
generalise their maxims, to an amusing degree, from the man- 
ners and sentiments which have grown up in the atmosphere 
of a court or an aristocratic society. Rochefoucauld was of far 
too reflecting a mind to be confounded with such mere world- 
lings ; yet he bears witness to the contract^ observation and 
the pecipitato inferences which. an intercourse with a single 
class of society scarcely fails to generate. The malignity of 
Rochefoucauld is always directed against the false virtues of 
mankind, but never touches tlie reality of moral truths, and 
leaves us less injured than the cold, heartless indifference to 
right which distils from the pages of Hobbes. Nor does be 
deal in those sweeping denials of goodness to human nature 
which are so frequently hazarded under the mask of religifn. 
His maxims are not exempt from defects of a different kind ; 
they are sometimes refined to a degree of obscurity, and some- 
times, under an epigrammatic torn, convey li^le more than a 
trivial meaning. Perhaps, however, it would be just to say that 
one third of the number deserve to be remembered, as at 
least partially true and useful; and this is a large proportion, 
if we exclude all that are not in some measure original. 

52. The Characters of La Bruyfere, published in 1687, ap- 
[^oach to the Maxims of La Rochefoucauld by their refine- 
ment, their brevity, their general tendency to an unfavourable 
explanation of human conduct. This nevertheless is not so 
strongly marked, and the pictore of selfishness wants the darkest 
touches of his contemporary's colouring. La Bruy^re had a 
model in antiquity, Theophrastus, whose short book of Cha- 
racters he had himself translated, and prefixed to his own ; 
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a step not impolitic for his own glory, since the Greek writer, 
with no contemptible degree of merit, has been incomparably 
surpassed by his imitator. Many changes in the condition of 
society, the greater diversity of ranks and occupations in modern 
Europe, the influence of women over the other sex, as well as 
their own v;arieties of character and manners, the effects of 
religion, teaming, chivalry, royalty, have given a range to this 
very pleasing department of moral literature which no ancient 
could have compassed. Nor has Theophrastus taken much 
pains to search the springs of character; his delineations are 
bold and clear, but merely in outline •, we see more of manners 
than of nature, and the former more in general classes than 
in portraiture. La Bruy^re has often painted single persons ; 
whether accurately or no, we cannot at this time determine, 
but with a felicity of description which at once renders the 
likeness probable, and suggests its application to those we 
ourselves have seen. His general reflections, like those of Roche- 
foucauld, are brilliant with antithesis and epigrammatic concise- 
ness •, sometimes perhaps not quite just or quite perspicuous. 
But he pleases more, on the whole, from his greater variety, 
his greater liveliness, and his gentler spirit of raillery. Nor does 
he forget to mingle the praise of some with his satire. But 
he is rather a bold writer for his age and his position in 
the court, and what looks like flattery may well have been 
ironical. Few have been more imitated, as well as more ad- 
mired, than La Bruyire, who fills up the list of those whom 
France has boasted as most conspicuous for their knowledge 
of human nature. The others are Mqntaigne, Charron, Pascal, 
and Rochefoucauld -, but we might withdraw the second name 
without injustice. 

53. Moral philosophy comprehends in its literature whatever 
has been written on the best theory and precepts of moral 
education, disregarding what is confmed to erudition, though 
this may frequently be partially treated in works of the former 
class. Education, notwithstanding its recognised importance, 
was miserably neglected in England, and quite as much, per- 
haps, in every part of Europe. Schools, kept by low-born 
illiberal pedants, teaching little, and that little ill, without re- 
gard to any judicious discipline or moral culture, on the one 
hand, or, on the other, a pretence of instruction at home 
under some ignorant and servile tutor, seem to have been the 
alternatives of our juvenile gentry. Milton raised his voice 
against these faulty methods in his short Tractate on Edu- 
cation. This abounds with bursts of his elevated spirit ; and 
sketches out a model of public colleges, wherein the teaching 
should be more comprehensive, more liberal, more accom- 
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modated to what be deems the great aim of education than 
what was in use. "That," he says, "I call a complete and 
generous education which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully 
and magnanimously all the oiQces both private and public, 
of peaice and war." But when Milton descends to specify the 
course of studies he would recommend, it appears singularly 
ill-chosen and impracticable, nearly confined to ancient writers, 
even in mathematics and other subjects where they could not 
be sufficient, and likely to leave the student very far from 
that aptitude for offices of war and peace which he had held 
forth as the reward of his diligence. 

64. Locke, many years afterwards, turned his thoughts to 
education with all the advantages that a strong understanding 
and entire disinterestedness could give him ^ but, as we should 
imagine, with some necessary deficiencies of experience, though 
we hardly perceive much of them in his writings. He looked 
on the methods usual in bis age with severity, or, some w^ould 
say, with prejudice 5 yet I know not by what proof we can 
refute his testimony. In his Treatise on Education, which may 
be reckoned an introduction to that on the Conduct of the 
Understanding, since the latter is but a scheme of that edu- 
cation an adult person should give himself, he has uttered, 
to say the least, more good sense on the subject than will 
be found in any preceding writer. Locke was not like the 
pedants of his own or other ages, who think that to pour 
their wordy book-learning into the memory is the true dis- 
cipline of childhood. The culture of the intellectual and moral 
faculties in their most extensive sense, the health of the body, 
the accomplishments which common utility or social custom 
have rendered valuable, enter into his idea of the best model 
of education, conjointly at least with any knowledge that can 
be imparted by books. The ancients had written in the same 
spirit •, in Xenophon, in Plato, in Aristotle, the noble con- 
ception which Milton has expressed, of forming the perfect 
man, is always predominant over mere literary instruction, if 
indeed the latter can be said to appear at all in their writings 
on this subject ; but we had become the dupes of schoolmasters 
in our riper years, as we had been their slaves in our youth. 
Much has been written, and often well, since the days of 
Locke*, but he is the chief source from which it has been 
ultimately derived ^ and though the Emile is more attractive 
in manner, it may be doubtful whether it is as rational and 
practicable as the Treatise on Education. If they have both 
the same defect, that their authors wanted sufficient observation 
of children, it is certain that the caution and sound judgment 
of Locke have rescued him better from error. 
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66. There are, indeed from this or from other causes, several 
passages in the Treatise on Education to which we cannot 
give an unhesitating assent. Locke appears to have somewhat 
exaggerated the efficacy of education. This is an error on the 
right side in a work that aims at persuasion in a practical 
matter; but we are now looking at theoretical truth alone. 
"I think I may say," he begins, "that of all the men we 
meet with nine parts of ten are what they are, good or evil, 
useful or not, by their education. It is this which makes the 
great difference in mankind. The little or almost insensible 
impressions on our tender infancies have very important and 
lasting consequences-, and there 't is as in the fountains of some 
rivers, where a gentle application of the hand turns the flexible 
waters into channels that make them take quite contrary courses *, 
and by this little direction given them at first in the source, 
they receive different tendencies, and arrive at last at very re- 
mote and distant places." " I imagine," he adds soon after- 
wards, " the minds of children as easily turned this or that 
way as water itself (a)." 

56. This passage is an instance of Locke's unfortunate fond- 
ness for analogical parallels, which, as far as I have observed, 
much more frequently obscure a philosophical theorem, than 
shed any light dpon it. Nothing would be easier than to confirm 
the contrary proposition by such fanciful analogies firom external 
nature. In itself, the position is hyberbolical to extravagance. 
It is no more disparagement to the uses of education that it will 
not produce the like effects upon every individual, than it is to 
those of agriculture (I purposely use this sort of idle analogy) 
that we do not reap the same quantity of corn from every soil. 
Those who are conversant with children on a large scale will, I 
believe, unanimously deny this levelling elBcacy of tuition. The 
variety of characters even in children of the same family, where 
the domestic associations of infancy have run in the same trains,^ 
and where many physical congenialities may produce, and or- 
dinarily do produce, a moral resemblance, is of sufficiently fre« 
quent occurrence to prove that in human beings there are in- 
trinsic dissimilitudes, which no education can essentially over- 
come. Among mere theorists, however, this hypothesis seems to 
be popular. And as many of these extend their notion of the 
plasticity of human nature to the effects of government and legis- 
lation, which is a sort of continuance of the same controllings 
power, they are generally induced to disregard past experience 
of human affairs, because they flatter themselves that under a 

(a) Treatise on Education, S 152. " The is owing more to their education than lo» 
difference/' he afterwards says, " to he any thing else/' S 32, 
lound in the manners and ahilities of men I 
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more scientific administration mankind will become something 
very different from what they have been. 

57. In the age of Locke, if we may confide in what be tdls 
us, the domestic education of children must have been of the 
worst kind. " If we look," he says^ " into the eomsion manage- 
ment of children we shall have reason to wonder, ia the great 
dissoluteness i)f manners which the worM complains of, that 
there are any footsteps at all left of virtij^. I desire to know 
what vice can be named which parents and those about childr^t 
do not season them with, and drop into them the seeds of, as 
often as they are capable to receive them." The mode of treat- 
ment seems to have been: passionate and often barbarous seve- 
rtty alternating with foolish indulgence. Their spirits were often 
broken down and their ingenuousness destroyed by the former*, 
their habits of self-will and sensuality confirmed by the latter. 
This was the course used by parents; but the pedagogues of 
course confined themselves to their favourite scheme of instruc- 
tion and reformation by punishment. Dugakl Stewart has ani- 
madverted on the austerity of Locke's rules of education (a). 
And this is certainly the case in some respects. He recommends 
that children should be taught to expect nothing because it will 
give them pleasure, but only what will be useful to them *, a rule 
fit, in its rigid meaning, to destroy the pleasure* of the present 
moment in tlie only period of life that the present moment can 
be really enjoyed. No father himself, Locke neither knew how 
ill a parent can spare the love of bis child, nor how ill a child 
can want the constant and practical sense of a parent's love. 
But if he was led too far by deprecating the miscliievous indul- 
gence he had sometimes witnessed, he made some amends by 
his censures on the prevalent discipline of stripes. Of this he 
speaks with the disapprobation natural to a mind already 
schooled in the habits of reason and virtue {b). ^' I cannot think 
any correction useful to a child where the shame of suffering for 
having done amiss doep not work more upon him than the 
pain." Esteem and disgrace are the rewards and punishments to 
which he principally looks. And surely this is a noble founda- 
tion for moral discipline. He also recommends that children 
should be much with their parents, and allowed all reasonable 
hberty. I cannot think that Stewart's phrase " hardness of cha- 

(o) Preliminary Dissertation to Encyclop. creature, who howerer with his unnatural 

Britann. sobriety he may please silly people, who 

(6) If severity carried to the highest pitch oommend tame inactive children, because 

does prevail, and works a cure upon the they make no noise, nor give tHem any 

present unruly distemper, it is often bring- trouble ; yet at last will probably prove as 

ing in the room or it a worse and more dan- uncomfortable a thing to his friends, as he 

gerous disease by breaking the mind ; and will beall his life an useless thing to himself 

then in the place of a disorderly youn{; and others. S 51. 
fellow, you have a low-spirited moped 
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raster," which he accounts for by the early intercourse of Locke 
with the Puritans, is justly applicable to any thing that we know 
of biiin *, and many more passages in this very treatise might be 
adduced to prove his kindliness of disposition, than will appear 
to any judicious person over anstere. He found in fact every 
thing wrong ; a false system of reward and punishment, a false 
view of (he objects o/ education, a false selection of studies, false 
methods of persuing them. Where so much was to be corrected^ 
it was perhaps natural to be too sanguine about the eifects of the 
remedy. 

5g. Of the old dispuierasto public and private education he 
saySy that both sides have their inconveniencies, but inclines to 
prefer the latter, influenced, as is evident, rather by disgust at 
the state of our schools than by any general principle (a). For he 
insists much on the necessity of giving a boy a sufficient know- 
ledge of what he is to expect in the world. '^ The longer he is 
kept hoodwinked, the less he will see when he comes abroad 
into open day-light, and be the more exposed to be a prey to 
himself and others." And this experience will, as is daily seen^ 
not be supplied by a Uitor's lectures, any more than by books ; 
nor can be given by any course save a public education. Locke 
urges the necessity of having a tutor well-bred, and with know- 
ledge of the world, the ways, the humours, the follies, the 
cheats, the faults of the age he is fallen into, and particularly of 
the' country he lives in, as of far more importance than his 
scholarship. *^The only fence against the world is a thorough 
knowledge of it... He that thinks not this of more moment to 
his son, and for which he more needs a govemoir, than the lan- 
guages and learned sciences, forgets of how much more use it is 
to judge right of men and mailage his affairs wisely with them, 
than- to speak Greek and Latin^ and argue in mood and figure, 
or to have his head filled with the abstruse speculations of na- 
tural philosophy and metaphysics -, nay, than to be well versed 
in Greek and Roman writers, though that be much better for a 
gentleman, than to be a good Peripatetic or Cartesian *, because 
these ancient authors observed and painted mankind well, and 
give the best light into that kind of knowledge. He that goes 
into the eastern parts of Asia will find able and acceptable men 
without any of these •, but without virtue, knowledge of the 
world, and civility, an accomplished and valuable man can be 
found nowhere {by 

69.. It is to be remembered, thbt the person whose education 
Locke undertakes to fashion is an English gentleman. Virtue, 
wisdom, breeding, and learning, are desirable for such a one in 



(«) S 70. (A) S 94. 
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their order, but the last not so much as the rest {a). It must be 
had, he says, but only as subservient to greater qualities. No 
objections have been more frequently raised against the scheme 
of Locke than on account of his depreciation of classical litera- 
ture and of the study of the learned languages. This is not 
wholly true : Latin he reckons absolutely necessary for a gentle- 
man, though it is absurd that those should learii Latin who are 
designed for trade, and never look again at a Latin book (6). If 
he lays not so much stress on Greek as a gentleman^s study, 
though he by no means would abandon it, it is because in fact 
most gentlemen, especially in his age, have done very well with- 
out it \ and nothing can be deemed indispensable in the education 
of a child, the want of which does not leave a manifest defi- 
ciency in the man. " No man," he observes, " can pass for a 
scholar who is ignorant of the Greek language. But I am not 
here considering of the education of a professed scholar, but of 
a gentleman (c)." 

60. The peculiar methods recommended by Locke in learning 
languages, especially the Latin, appear to be of very doubtful 
utility, though some of them do not want strenuous supporters 
in the present day. Such are the method of interlinear transla- 
tion, the learning of mere words without grammar, and above 
all, the practice of talking Latin with a tutor who speaks it well, 
— ^a phoenix whom he has not shown us where to find (d). In 
general, he seems to underrate the difficulty of acquiring what 
even be would caU a competent learning, and what is of more 
importance, and no rare mistake in those who write on this 
subject, to confound the acquisition of a language with the 
knowledge of its literature. The best ancient writers both in 
Greek and Latin furnish so much of wise reflection, of noble 
sentiment, of all that is beautiful and salutary, that no one who 
has had the happiness to know and feel what they are, will de- 
sire to see their study excluded or stinted in its just extent, 
wherever the education of those who are to be the first and best 
of the country is carried forward. And though by far the greater 
portion of mankind must, by the very force of terms, remain in 
the ranks of intellectual mediocrity, it is an ominous sign of 
any times when no thought is taken for those who may rise 
beyond it. 

61, In every other part of instruction, Locke has still an eye 
to what is useful for a gentleman. French he justly thinks should 
be taught before Latin •, no geometry is required by him beyond 
Euclid, but he recommends geography, history and chronology, 
drawing, and what may be thought now as little necessary for a 

(«) S 138. (c) S iW. 
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gentleman as Homer, the jurisprudence of Grotius and Puffen- 
dorf. He strongly urges the writing English well, though a thing 
commonly neglected, and after speaking with contempt of the 
artiGcial systems of logic and rhetoric, sends the pupil to Chil- 
lingworth for the best example of reasoning, and to Tully for 
the best idea of eloquence. ** And let him read those things 
that are well writ in English to perfect his style in the purity of 
our language (ay 

62. It would be to transcribe half this treatise, were we to 
mention all the judicious and minute observations on the ma- 
nagement of children it contains. Whatever may have been 
Locke's opportunities, he certainly availed himself of them to 
the utmost. It is as far as possible from a theoretical book *, and 
in many respects the best of modern times, such as those of the 
Edgeworth name, might pass for developments of his principles. 
The patient attention to every circumstance, a peculiar charac- 
teristic of the genius of Locke, is in none of his works better 
displayed. His rules for the health of children, though some- 
times trivial, since the subject has been more regarded, his 
excellent advice as to checking effeminacy and timorousness, 
his observations on their curiosity, presumption, idleness, on 
their plays and recreations, bespeak an intense, though calm, 
love of truth and goodness ; a quality which few have possessed 
more fully or known so well how to exert as this admirable phi- 
losopher. 

63. No one had condescended to spare any thoughts for female 
education, till Fenelon, in 1688, published his earliest work, 
Sur I'Education des Filles. This was the occasion of his appoint- 
ment as preceptor to the grand-children of Louis XIV. ; for 
much of this treatise, and perhaps the most valuable part, is 
equally applicable to both sexes. It may be compared with that 
of Locke, written nearly at the same time, and bearing a great 
resemblance in its spirit. Both have the education of a polished 
and high-bred youth, rather than of scholars, before them ; and 
Fenelon rarely loses sight of his peculiar object, or gives any 
rule which is not capable of being practised in female education. 
In many respects he coincides with our English philosopher, 
and observes with him that a child learns much before he speaks, 
so that the cultivation of his moral qualities can hardly begin 
too soon. Both complain of the severity of parents, and depre- 
cate the mode of bringing up by punishment. Both advise the 
exhibition of virtue and religion in pleasing lights, and censure 
the austere dogmatism with which they were inculcated, before 
the mind was sufficiently developed to apprehend them. But the 

(«)SJ8». 
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characteristic sweetness of FeDelon'S' disposition is often shown 
in contrast with the somewhat stern ioOexibility of Locke. His 
theory is uniformly indulgent ^ his method of education is a 
labour of loye •, a desire to render children happy for the time, 
as well as afterwards, runs through his book, and be may per- 
haps be considered the founder of that school which has endea- 
voured to dissipate the terrors and dry the tears of childhood. 
" I have seen," he says, " many children who have learned to 
read in play \ we have pnly to read entertaining stories to them 
out of a book, and insensibly teach them the letters, they will 
soon desire to go f6r themselves to the source of their amuse- 
ment.'' ^' Books should be given them well bound and gilt, with 
good engravings, clear types ; for all that captivates the imagi- 
nation facilitates study ^ the choice should be such as contain 
short and marvellous stories.'' These details are now trivial, but 
in the days of Fenelon they may have been otherwise. 

64. In several passages he displays not only a judicious spirit, 
but an observation that must have been long exercised. ^' Of 
all the qualities we perceive in children," he remarks, " there is 
only one that can be trusted as likely to be durable, which is 
sound judgment; it always grows with their growth, if it is 
well cultivated; but the grace of childhood is effaced; its vi- 
vacity is extinguished ; even its sensibility is often lost, because 
their own passions and the intercourse of others insensibly 
harden the hearts of young persons who enter into the world." 
It is therefore a solid and just way of thinking whkh we should 
most value and most improve, and this not by any means less 
in girls than in the other sex, since their duties and the occupa- 
tions Ihey are called upon to fill do not less require it. Hence he 
not only deprecates an excessive taste for dress, but, with more 
originality, points out the danger of that extreme delicacy and 
refinement which incapacitate women for the ordinary affairs 
of life, and give them a contempt for a country life and rural 
economy. 

65. It will be justly thought at preseijt, that he discourages 
too much the acquisition of knowledge by women. ''Keep 
their minds," he says in one place, "as much as you can within 
the usual limits, and let them understand that the modesty of 
their ses! ought to shrink from science with almost as much de- 
licaxjy as from vice." This seems however to be confined to 
science or philosophy in a strict sense ; for he permits after- 
wards a larger compass of reading. Women should write a good 
hand, understand orthography and the four rules of arith- 
metic, which they will want in domestic affairs. To these he 
requires a close attention, and even recommends to women an 
acquaintance with some of the common forms a^dv^i^xims of 
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law* Greek, Roman, and Freacb history, vtlih the best travels, 
will be valnable, and keep them from seeking pernicioas fic- 
tions. Books also of eloquence and poetry may be read with 
selection, taking care to avoid any that relate to love ; music 
and painting may be taught with the same precaution. The 
Italian and Spanish languages are of no use but to enlarge 
their knowledge of dangerous books *, Latin is better as the lan- 
guage of the church \ but this he would recommend only for 
girls of good sense and discreet conduct, who will make no dis- 
play of the accpiiMtion. 



Sect. II. 

ON POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Pnfltendorf — Splnosa — Harrington's Oceana — Locke on GOTCniment — 
Political Econony. 

66. In the seventh book of Puffendorf s great work, he comes 
to political philosophy, towards which he had been gradually 
tending for some time \ primary societies, or those of families, 
leading the way to the consideration of civil government. 
Grotius derives the origin of this from the natural sociableness^ 
(tf mankind. But this, as Puffendorf remarks, may be satisfied 
by the primary societies. The real cause was experience of the 
injuries which one man can inQict on another (</). And, after a 
prolix disquisition, he concludes that civil society must have 
been constituted, first, by a covenant of a number of men, each 
with each, to form a commonwealth, and tx) be bound by the 
majority, in which primary covenapt they mbst be unanimous, 
that is, every dissentient would retain his natural liberty ^ next, 
by a resolution or decree of the majority, that certain rulers shall 
govern the rest •, and, lastly, by a second covenant between these 
rulers and the rest, one promising to take care of the public 
weal, and the other to obey lawful commands (^,\ This co- 
venant, as he attempts to show, exists even in a democracy, 
though it is less evident than in other forms. Hobbes bad ad- 
mitted the first of these covenants, but denied the second-, Bar- 
beyrac, the able commentator on Puffendorf, has done exactly 
the reverse. A state once formed may be conceived to exist as 
one person, with a single will, represented by that of the so- 
vereign, wherever the sovereignty may be placed. This so- 
vereignty is founded on the covenants, and is not conferred, 
except indirectly like every other human power, by God. Puf- 

(«) L. vii, c. 1. (6)C.2. 
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fendorf here combats the opposite opinion, which churchmen 
were as prone to hold, it seems, in Germany as in England (a). 

67. The legislative, punitive, and judiciary powers, those of 
making war and peace, of appointing magistrates, and levying 
taxes, are so closely connected that no one can be denied to the 
sovereign. As to his right in ecclesiastical matters, Puffendorf 
leaves it for others to determine (b). He seems in this part of the 
work too favourable to unlimited monarchy, declaring himself 
against a mixed government. The sovereign power must be irre- 
sponsible, and cannot be bound by the law itself has given. He 
even denies that all government is intended for the good of the 
governed, — a position strangely inconsistent with his theory 
of a covenant, — but if it were, this end, the public good, 
may be more probably discerned by the prince than by the 
people (c). Yet he admits that the exorbitances of a prince 
should be restrained by certain fundamental laws, and holds^ 
that having accepted such, and ratiCed them by oath, he is not 
at liberty to break them ; arguing, with some apparent incon- 
sistency, against those who maintain such limitations to be in- 
consistent with monarchy, and even recommending the institu- 
tion of councils, without whose consent certain acts of the 
sovereign shall not be valid. This can only be reconciled with 
his former declaration against a mixed sovereignty, by the dis- 
tinction familiar to our own constitutional lawyers, between the 
joint acts of A and B, and the acts of A with B's consent. But 
this is a little too technical and unreal for philosophical po- 
litics. Governments not reducible to one of the three simple 
forms he calls irregular ; such as the Roman republic or German 
empire. But there may be systems of states, or aggregate com- 
munities, either sul^ject to one king by different titles, or united 
by federation. He inclines to deny that the majority can bind 
the minority in the latter case, and seems to take it for granted 
that some of the confederates can quit the league at pleasure (^. 

68. Sovereignty over persons cannot be acquired, strictly 
speaking, by seizure or occupation, as in the case of lands, and 
requires, even after conquest, their consent to obey, which 
will be given, in order to secure themselves from the other 
rights of war. It is a problem whether, after an unjust con- 
quest, the forced consent of the people can give a lawful tide 
to sovereignty. Puffendorf distinguishes between a monarchy 
and a republic thus unjustly subdued. In the former case, 
so long as the lawful heirs exist or preserve their claim, the 
duly of restitution continues. But in the latter, as the people 
may live as happily under a monarchy as under a republic, he 
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thinks that an usurper has only to treat them well, without 
scruple as to his title. If he oppresses them, no course of years 
will make his title lawful, or bind them in conscience to obey, 
length of possession being only length of injury. If a sovereign 
has been justly divested of his power, the community becomes 
immediately free \ but if by unjust rebellion, his right continues 
till by silence he has appeared to abandon it (a). 

69. Every one will agree that a lawful ruler must not be op- 
posed within the limits of his authority. But let us put the case 
that he shopld command what is unlawful, or maltreat his sub- 
jects. Whatever Hobbes may say, a subject may be injured by 
his sovereign. But we should bear minor injuries patiently, and 
in the worst cases avoid personal resistance. Those are not to 
be listened to who assert that a king, degenerating into a tyrant, 
may be resisted and punished by his people. He admits only a 
right of self-defence, if he manifestly becomes a public enemy : 
in all this he seems to go quite as far as Grotius himself. The 
next question is as to the right of invaders and usurpers to obe- 
dience. This, it will be observed, he had already in some mea- 
sure discussed ; but Puffendorf is neither strict in method, nor 
free from repetitions. He labours much about the rights of the 
lawful prince insisting upon them, where the subjects have pro- 
mised allegiance to the usurper. This, he thinks, must be deemed 
temporary, until the legitimate sovereign has recovered his do- 
minions. But what may be done towards this end by such as 
have sworn fidelity to the actual ruler, he does not intimate. It 
is one of the nicest problems in political casuistry (b), 

70. Civil laws are such as emanate from the supreme power, 
with respect to things left indifferent by the laws of Grod and 
nature. What chiefly belongs to them is the form and me- 
thod of acquiring rights or obtaining redress for wrongs. If we 
give the law of nature all that belongs to it, and take away from 
the civilians what they have hitherto engrossed and promis- 
cuously treated of, we shall bring the civil law to a much nar- 
rower compass; not to say that at present whenever the civil 
law is deficient we must have recourse to the law of nature, and 
that therefore in all commonwealths the natural laws supply the 
defects of the civil (c). He argues against Hobbes's tenet that 
the civil law Cannot be contrary to the law of nature ] and that 
what shall be deemed theft, murder, or adultery, depends on 
the former. The subject is bound generally not to obey the un- 
just commands of his sovereign •, but in the case of war, he 
Uiinks it, on the whole, safest, considering the usual difiicul- 
ties of such questions, that the subject should serve, and throw 

(a)C.7. (OL.viii.c.i. 

(*)C.8. 
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the responsibility before God or the prince (a). In this problem of 
casuistry, common usage is wholly against theory. 

71 . Punishment may be defined an e?il inflicted by authority 
upon view of antecedent transgression (b). Hence exclusion, on 
political grounds, from public office, or separation of Jthe sick for 
the sake of the healthy, is not punishment. It does not belong 
to distributive justice, nor is the magistrate bound to apportion 
it to the malignity of the offence, though this is usual. Superior 
authority is necessary to punishment 5 and he differs from Gro- 
tius by denying that we have a right to avenge the injuries of 
those who have no claim upon us. Punishment ought never to 
be inflicted without the prosi)ect of some advantage from it^ 
either the correction of the offender, or the prevention of his re- 
peating the offence. But example he seems not to think a direct 
end of punishment, though it should be regarded in its inflic- 
tion. It is not necessary that all offences which the law denoun*- 
ces should be actually punished, though some jurists have ques- 
tioned the right of pardon. Punishments ought to be measured 
according to the object of the crime, the injury to the common- 
wealth , and the malice of the delinquent. Hence offences against 
God should be deemed most criminal, and next, such as disturi) 
the state •, then whatever affect life, the peace or honour of fami- 
lies, private property or reputation, following the scale of the 
Decalogue. But though all crimes do not require equal severity, 
an exact proportion of penalties is not required. Most of this 
chapter exhibits the vacillating, indistinct, and almost self-con- 
tradictory resolutions of difficulties so frequent in Puffendorf. 
He concludes by establishing a great truth, that no man can be 
justly punished for the offence of another ; not even a commu- 
nity for the acts of their forefathers,' notwithstanding their ficti- 
tious immortality (c). 

72. After some chapters on the law of nations, Puffendorf 
concludes with discussing the cessation of subjection. This may 
ordinarily be by voluntarily removing to another state with per- 
mission of the sovereign. And if no law or custom interferes, 
the subject has a right to do this at his discretion. The state has 
not a right to expel citizens without some offence. It loses all 
authority over a banished man. He concludes by considering the 
rare case of so great a diminution of the peoplej as to raise a 
doubt of their political identity (rf). 

73. The political portion of this large work is not as will ap- 
pear, very fertile in original or sagacious reflection. A greater 
degree of both, though by no means accompanied with a sound 
theory, distinguishes the Political Treatise of Spinosa, one 

(a)L.viii. c. 1. (c)C.3. 

(A)C.3. (rf)C.ii,i2. ^ , 
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which must not be confounded with the Theologioo-politicai 
Treatise, a very different work. In this he undertakes to show 
bow a state under a regal or aristocratic government ought to be 
constituted so as to secure the tranquillity and freedom of the 
citizens. Whether Spinosa borrowed his theory on the origin 
(^government from Hobbes, is perhaps bard to determine: he 
seems acquainted wRh the treatise De Give ; but the philosophi- 
cal system of both was such as, in minds habituated like theirs 
to close reasoning, could not lead to any other result. Political 
theory, as Spinosa justly observes, is to be founded on our ex- 
perience of human kind as it is, and on na visionary notions of 
an Utopia or golden age ; and hence politicians of practical know- 
ledge have written better on these subjects than philosophers. 
We must treat of men as liable to passions, prone more to re- 
venge than to pity, eager to rule and to compel others to act like 
themselves, more pleased with having done harm toothers than 
with procuring their own good. Hence no state wherein the 
public affairs are intrusted to any one's good faith can be secure 
of their due administration ; but means should be devised that 
neither reason nor passion should induce those who govern to 
obstruct the public weal ; it being indifferent by what motive men 
act if they can be brought to act for the common good. 

74. Natural law is the same as natural power 5 it is that which 
the laws of nature, that is the order of the world, give to each in- 
dividual. Nothing is forbidden by this law, except what no one 
desires, or what no one can perform. Thus no one is bound to 
keep the faith he has plighted any longer than he will, and than 
he judges it useful to himself; for he has not lost the power of 
breaking it, and power is right in natural law. But he may 
easily perceive that the power of one man in a state of nature is 
limited by that of all the rest, and in effect is reduced to nothing ; 
all men being naturally enemies to each other ; while, on the 
other hand, by uniting their force, and establishing bounds by 
common consent to the natural powers of each, it becomes 
really more effective than while it was unlimited. This is the 
principle of civil government; and now the distinctions of just 
and unjust, right and wrong, begin to appear. 

75. The right of the supreme magistrate is nothing but the 
collective rights of the citizens; that is, their powers. Neither 
he nor they in their natural state can do wrong ; but after the 
institution of government, each citizen may do wrong by dis- 
obeying the magistrate ; that, in fact, being the test of wrong. 
He has not to inquire whether the commands of the supreme 
power are just or unjust, pious or impious , that is, as to action, 
for the state has no jurisdiction over his Judgment. 

76. Two independent states are naturaWY enemies, and may 
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make war on each other whenever they please. If they make 
peace or alliance, it is no longer binding than the cause, that is, 
hope or fear in the contracting parties, shall endure. All this is 
founded on the universal law of nature, the desire of preserving 
ourselves; which, whether men are conscious of it or no, ani- 
mates all their actions. Spinosa in this, as in his other writings, 
is more fearless than Hobbes, and though he sometimes may 
throw a light veil over his abjuration of moral and religious 
principle, it is frequently placed in a more prominent view than 
his English precursor in the same system had deemed it secure 
to advance. Yet so slight is often the connexion between theore- 
tical tenets and human practice, that Spinosa bore the character 
of a virtuous and benevolent man. We do not know, indeed, 
how far he was placed in circumstances to put his fidelity to 
the test. In this treatise of politics, especially in the broad as- 
sertion that good faith is only to be preserved so long as it is 
advantageous, he leaves Machiavel and Hobbes at some distance, 
and may be reckoned the most phlegmatically impudent of the 
whole school. 

77. The contract or fundamental laws, he proceeds, accord- 
ing to which the multitude transfers its right to a king or a 
senate, may unquestionably be broken, when it is advantageous 
to the whole to do so. But Spinosa denies to private citizens the 
right of judging concerning the public good in such a point, 
resei^ving, apparently, to the supreme magistrate an ultimate 
power of breaking the conditions upon which he was chosen. 
Notwithstanding this dangerous admission, he strongly protests 
against intrusting absolute power to any one man ; and observes, 
in answer to the common argument of the stability of despo- 
tism, as in the instance of the Turkish monarchy, that if bar- 
barism, slavery, and desolation are to be called peace, nothing 
can be more wretched than peace itself. Nor is this sole power 
of one man a thing so possible as we imagine; the kings who 
seem most despotic trusting the public safety and their Own to 
counsellors and favourites, often the worst and weakest in the 
state. 

78. He next proceeds to his scheme of a well-regulated mo- 
narchy, which is in some measure original and ingenious. The 
people are to be divided into families, by which he seems to 
mean something like the ^ptcr^iut of Attica. From each of these, 
counsellors, fifty years of age, are to be chosen by the king, 
succeeding in a rotation quinquennial, or less, so as to form a 
numerous senate. This assembly is to be consulted upon all 
public affairs, and the king is to be guided by its unanimous 
opinion. In case, however, of disagreement, the different pro- 
positions being laid before the king, he may choose that of the 
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minority, provided at least one hundred counsellors have recom- 
mended it. The less remarkable provisions of this ideal polity it 
would be waste of time to mention ; except that he advises that 
all the citizens should be armed as a militia, and that the prin'* 
cipal towns should be fortifled, and, consequently, as it seems, 
in their power. A monarchy thus constituted would probably 
not degenerate into the despotic form. Spinosa appeals to the 
ancient government of Aragon, as a proof of the possibility of 
carrying his theory into execution. 

79. From this imaginary monarchy he comes to an aristocra- 
tical republic. In this he seems to have taken Venice, the ido] 
of theoretical politicians^ as his primary model, but with such 
deviations as affect the whole scheme of government* He ob-^ 
jects to the supremacy of an elective doge, justly observing that 
the precautions adopted in the election of that magistrate show 
the danger of the office itself, which was rather retained in the 
aristocratical polity as an ancient institution than from any per- 
suasion of its usefulness. But the most remarkable discrepancy 
between the aristocracy of Spinosa and that of Venice is that his 
great council, which ought, as he strongly urges, not to consist 
of less than 5000, the greatness of its number being the only 
safeguard against the close oligarchy of a few families, is not to 
be hereditary, but its vacancies to be filled up by self-election. 
In this election, indeed, he considers the essence of aristocracy 
to consist, being) as is implied in its meaning, a government by 
the best, who can only be pronounced such by the choice of 
many. It Is singular that he never atdverts to popular represent 
tation, of which he must have known examples. Democracy, 
on the contrary, he defines to be a government where political 
power falls to men by chance of birth, or by some means which 
has rendered them citizens, and who can claim it as their right 
without regard to the choice of others. And a democracy, ac** 
cording to Spinosa, may exist, if the law should limit this pri^ 
vilege of power to the seniors in age, or to the elder branches 
of families, qr to those who pay a certain amount in taxation \ 
although the numbers enjoying it should be a smaller portion of 
the community than in an aristocracy of the form he has recom** 
mended. His treatise breaks off near the beginning of the chap«> 
ters intended to delineate the best model of democracy, which 
he declares to be one wherein all persons, in their own power, 
and not infamous by crime, should have a share in the public 
government. I do not know that it can be inferred from the 
writings of Spinosa, nor is his authority, perhaps, sufficient to 
render the question of any interest, to which of the three plans 
devised by him, as the best in their respective forms, he would 
have ascribed the preference. 
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80. The condition of France under Louis XIV. was not very 
tempting to speculators on political theory. Whatever short 
remarks may be found in those excellent writers on other sub- 
jects who distinguish this period, we cah select no one book that 
falls readily into this class. For Telemaque Mre must Gnd ano- 
ther place. It is scarcely worth while to mention the political 
discourses on Tacitus, by Amelot de La Houssaye. These are 
a tedious and pedantic running commentary on Tacitus, affec- 
ting to deduce general principles, but much unlike the short and 
poignant observations of Machiavel and Bacon. A whole vo- 
lume on the reign alone of Tiberius, and printed at Paris, is not 
likely to repay a reader's trouble; at least I have found nothing 
in it above the common level. I have no acquaintance with 
the other political writings of Amelot de La Houssaye, one of 
those who thought they could make great discoveries by ana- 
lysing the constitution of Venice and other states. 

81. England, thrown at the commencement of this period 
upon the resources of her own invention to replace an ancient 
monarchy by something new, and rich at that time in reflecting 
as well as learned men, with an unshackled press, and a grow- 
ing disdain of authority as opposed to argument, was the na- 
tural soil of political theory. The earliest fruit was Sir James 
Harrington's Oceana, published in 1656. This once famous 
book is a political allegory, partly suggested, perhaps, by the 
Dodona's Grove of Howell, or by Barclay's Argenis, and a few 
other Gctions of the preceding age. His Oeeana represents 
England, the history of which is shadowed out with fictitious 
names. But this is preliminary to the great object, the scheme 
of a new commonwealth, which, under the auspices of Olphaus 
Megaletor, the lord Archon, meaning, of course, Cromwell, not 
as he was, but as he ought to have been, the author feigns to 
have been established. The various laws and constitutions of 
this polity occupy the whole work. 

82. The leading principle of Harrington is that power depends 
on property ; denying the common saying, that knowledge or 
prudence is power. But this property must be in land, ** be- 
cause, as to property producing empire, it is required that it 
should have some certain root or foot-hold, which except in 
land it cannot have, being otherwise, as it were, upon the wing. 
Nevertheless in such cities as subsist mostly by trade, and have 
little or no land, as Holland and Genoa, the balance of treasure 
may be equal to that of land (a).*' The law fixing the balance of 
lands is called by him agrarian, and without an agrarian law, he 
holds that no government, whether monarchical, aristocratic, 

(«) p. 88. edit. 1771. 
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i or popular, has any long duration : this is rather paradoxical •, 
but his distribution of lands varies according to the form of the 

I commonwealth. In one t)est constituted the possession of lands 
is limited to 20001. a year ; which, of course, in his time was a 
much greater estate than at present. 

83. Harrington's general scheme of a good government is one 
'' established upon an equal agrarian arising into the superstruc- 
ture, or three orders, the senate debating and proposing, the 
people resolving, and the magistracy executing by an equal 
rotation through the suffrage of the people given by the ballot." 
His more particular form of polity, devised for his Oceana, it 
would be tedious to give in detail : the result is a moderate aris- 
tocracy 5 property, though under the control of his agrarian, 
which prevents its excess, having so great a share in the elec- 
tions that it must predominate. But it is an aristocracy of what 
we should call the middle ranks, and might not be unfit for a 
small state. In general it may be said of Harrington, that he is 
prolix, dull, pedantic, yet seldom profound ; but sometimes re- 
deems himself by just observations. Like most theoretical poli- 
ticians of that age he had an excessive admiration for the re- 
public of Venice («). His other political writings are in the same 
spirit as the Oceana, but still^less interesting. 

84. The manly republicanism of Harrington, though some- 
times visionary and perhaps impracticable, shines by comparison 
with a very opposite theory, which, having been countenanced 
in the early part of the century by our clergy, revived with ad- 
ditional favour after the Restoration. This was maintained in 
the Patriarcha of Sir Robert Filmer, written, as it appears, in 
the reign of Charles I., but not published till 1680, at a time 
when very high notions of royal prerogative were as well re- 
ceived by one faction as they were indignantly rejected by an- 
other. The object, as the author declares, was to prove that the 
first kings were fathers of families \ that it is unnatural for the 
people to govern or to choose governors •, that positive laws do 
not infringe the natural and fatherly power of kings. He refers 
the tenet of natural liberty and the popular origin of govern- 
ment to the schoolmen, allowing that all papists and the re- 
formed divines have imbibed it, but denying that it is found in 
the fathers. He seems, indeed, to claim the credit of an original 
hypothesis ; those who have vindicated the rights of kings in 
roost points not having thought of this, but with one consent 

I admitted the natural liberty and equality of mankind. It is cer- 

(«) " If I be worthy to give advice to a notwithstanding the difference that is in 

man that would study politics, let him everypolicy, right of any government in the 

undersUnd Venice ; he that understands world." Harrington's Works, p. 292.- 
Venice right, shall go nearest to judge, 
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tain, nevertheless, that the patriarchal theory of government as 
the basis of actual right was laid down as explicitly as by him-* 
self in what is called Bishop Overall's Convocation Book, at the 
beginning of the reign of James I. But this book had not been 
published when Filmer wrote. His arguments are singularly 
insufficient ; he quotes nothing but a few irrelevant texts from 
Genesis •, he seems not to have known at all the strength, what- 
ever it may be, of his own case, and it is hardly possible to 
find a more trifling and feeble work. It had however the ad- 
vantage of opportunity to be received by a party with appro- 
bation. 

85. Algernon Sydney was the first who devoted his time to a 
refutation of this patriarchal theory, propounded as it was, not 
as a plausible hypothesis to explain the origin of civil commu^ 
nities, but as a paramount title, by virtue of which all actual so- 
vereigns, who were not manifest usurpers, were to reign with 
an unmitigated despotism. Sydney's Discourses on Government, 
not published till 1698, are a diff'use reply to Filmer. They con- 
tain indeed many chapters full of historical learning and judi- 
cious reflection ; yet the constant anxiety to refute that which 
needs no refutation renders them a little tedious. Sydney does 
not condemn a limited monarchy like the £nglish, but his par- 
tiality is for a form of republic which would be deemed too aris- 
tocratical for our popular theories. 

86. Locke, immediately after the revolution, attacked the 
Patriarcha with more brevity, and laid down his own celebrated 
theory of government. The fundamental principle of Filmer is, 
that paternal authority is naturally absolute. Adam received it 
from God, exercised it over his own children, and transmitted 
it to the eldest born for ever. This assumption Locke combats 
rather too diffusely according to our notions. Filmer had not 
only to show this absolute monarchy of a lineal ancestor, but 
his power of transmitting it in course of primogeniture. Locke 
denies that there is any natural right of this kind, maintaining 
the equality of children. The incapacity of Filmer renders his 
discomfiture not difficult. Locke, as will be seen, acknowledges 
a certain de facto authority in fathers of families, and possibly 
he might have found, as indeed he seems to admit, considerable 
traces of a regard to primogeniture in the early ages of the 
world. It is the question of natural right with which he is here 
concerned; and as no proof of this had been offered, he had 
nothing to answer. 

87. In the second part of Locke's Treatise on Civil Govern- 
ment, he proceeds to lay down what he holds to be the true 
principles upon which society is founded. A state of nature is a 
state of perfect freedom and equality ; but within the bounds of 
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the law of oatore, which obliges every one, and renders a state 
of liberty no state of licence. And the execution of this law, in 
such a state, is put into every one's hands, so that he may pu- 
nish transgressors against it, not merely by way of reparation 
for his own wrongs, but for those of others. *' Every offence 
that can be committed in the state of nature may, in the state of 
nature, be punished equally, and as far forth, as it may in a 
commonwealth." And not only independent communities, but 
all men, as he thinks, till they voluntarily enter into some so- 
ciety, are in a state of nature (/»). 

88. Whoever declares by word or action a settled design 
against another's life, puts himself iti a state of war against him, 
and exposes his own life to be taken away, either by the other 
party, or by any one who shall espouse his cause. And he who 
endeavours* lo obtain absolute power over another, may be 
construed to have a design on his life, or at least to take away 
his property. Where laws prevail, they must determine the 
punishment of those who injure others ^ but if the law is silenced, 
it is hard to think but that the appeal to H«aven returns, and 
the aggressor may be treated as one in a state of war (*). 

89. Natural liberty is freedom from any superior power ex- 
cept the law of nature. Civil liberty is freedom from the domi- 
nion of any authority except that which a legislature, established 
by consent of the commonwealth, shall confirm. No man, ac- 
cording to Locke, can by his own consent enslave himself, or 
give power to another to take away his life. For slavery, in a 
strict sense, is but a continuance of the state of war between a 
conqueror and his captive (c). 

90. The excellent chapter on property which follows would 
be sufficient, if all Locke's other writings had perished, to leave 
him a high name in philosophy. Nothing can be more luminous 
than his deduction of the natural right of property from labour^ 
not merely in gathering the flpuits of the earth, or catching wild 
animals, but in the cultivation of land, for which occupancy is 
but the preliminary, and gives as it were an inchoate title. " As 
much land as a man tills, plants, improves, cultivates, and can 
use the product of, so much is his property. He by his labour 
does, as it were, inqlose it from the common." Whatever is 
beyond the scanty limits of individual or family labour, has been 
appropriated under the authority of civil society. But labour is 
the primary basis of natural right. Nor can it be thought un- 
reasonable that labour should confer an exclusive right, when it 
is remembered how much of every thing's value depends upon 
labour alone. '' Whatever bread is n\^x^ worth than acorns^ 

(a)L.ii.c.2. WG. i 
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wine than water, and eloib or silk than leaves, skins, or moss, 
that is wholly owing to labour and industry." The superiority 
in good sense and satisfactory elucidation of his principle, 
which Locke has manifested in this important chapter over 
Grotius and Puffendorf, will strike those who consult those wri- 
ters, or look at the brief sketch of their theories in the foregoing 
pages. It is no less contrasted with the puerile rant of Rous* 
seau against all territorial property. That property owes its 
origin to occupancy accompanied with labour, is now generally 
admitted ; the care of cattle being of course to be considered as 
one species of labour, and requiring at least a temporary owner- 
ship of the soil (a), 

91. Locke, after acutely remarking that the common argu- 
ments for the power of a father over his children would extend 
equally to the mother, so that it should be called parental 
power, reverts to the train of reasoning in the first book of this 
treatise against the regal authority of fathers. What they pos- 
sess is not derived from generation, but from the care they ne- 
cessarily take of the infant child, and during his minority ^ the 
power then terminates, though reverence, support, and even 
compliance are still due. Children are also held in subordination 
to their parents by the institutions of property, which com- 

. monly make them dependent both as to maintenance and suc^ 
cession. But Locke, which is worthy to be remarked, inclines 
to derive the origin of civil government from the patriarchal 
authority ; one not strictly coercive, yet voluntarily conceded 
by habit and family consent. " Thus the natural fathers of fa- 
milies, by an insensible change, became the politic monarchs of 
them too; and as they chanced to live long, and leave wor- 
thy and able heirs for several successions or otherwise, so 
they laid the foundations of hereditary or elective kingdoms (^)." 

92. The necessity that man should not live alone, produced 
the primary society of husband and wife, parent and children, 
to which that of master and servant was early added ; whether 
of freemen engaging their service for hire, or of slaves taken in 
just war, who are by the right of nature subject to the absolutq 
dominion of the captor. Such a family may sometimes resemble 
a little commonwealth by its numbers, but is essentially distinct 
from one, because its chief has no imperial power of life and 
death except over his slaves, nature having given him none over 
his children, though all men have a right to punish breaches of 
the law of nature in others according to the offence. But this 
natural power they quit and resign into the hands of the com- 
munity, when civil society is instituted ^ and it is in this union 
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of the several rights of its members that th^ legislative right of 
the commonwealth consists, whether this be done by general 
consent at the first formation of government, or by the adhesion 
which any individual may give to one already established. By 
either of these ways men pass from a state of nature to one of 
political society, the magistrate having now that power to re- 
dress injuries, which had previously been each man's right. 
Hence absohite monarchy, in Lockers opinion, is no ^orm of 
civil government; for there being no common authority to ap- 
peal to, the sovereign is still in a state of nature with regard to 
his subjects (a). 

93. A community is formed by the unanimous consent of any 
body of men •, but when thus become one Body, the determina- 
tion of the majority must bind the rest, else it would not be 
one. Unanimity, after a community is once formed, can no 
longer be required-, but this consent of men to form a civil so- 
ciety is that which alone did or could give beginning to any law- 
ful government in the world. It is idle to object that we have 
no records of such an event; for few ccHnmonwealths preserve 
the tradition of their own infancy •, and whatever we do know 
of the origin of particular states gives indications of this mode of 
union. Yet he again inclines to deduce the usual origin of civil 
societies ttom imitation of patriarchal authority, which having 
been recognised by each family in the arbitration of disputes and 
even punishment of offences, was transferred with more readi- 
ness to some one person, as the father and representative head 
of the infant community. He even admits that this authority 
might tacitly devolve upon the eldest son. Thus the first go- 
vernments were monarchies, and those with no express limita- 
tions of power, till exposure of its abuse gave occasion to social 
laws, or to co-ordinate authority. In all this he follows Hooker, 
from the first Book of whose Ecclesiastical Polity he quotes 
largely in his notes (b). 

94. A difficulty commonly raised against the theory of com- 
pact is, that all men being born under some government, they 
cannot be at liberty to erect a new one, or even to make choice 
whether they will obey or no. This objection Locke does not 
meet, like Hooker and the jurists, by supposing the agreement 
of a distant ancestor to oblige all his posterity. But explicitly 
acknowledging that nothing can bind freemen to obey any go- 
vernment save their own consent, he rests the evidence of a ta- 
cit consent on the enjoyment of land, or even on mere residence 
within the dominions of the community -, every man being at 
tiberty to relinquish his possessions, or change his residence, 
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and either incorporate himself with another commonwealth, or^ 
if be can find an opportunity, set up for himself in some unoceu* 
pied part of the world. But nothing can make a man irrevocably 
a member of one society, except his own voluntary declaration ; 
such perhaps as the oath of allegiance, which Locke does not 
mention, ought to be reckoned {a)^ 

95, The majority having, in the first constitution of a state» 
the whole power, may retain it themselves, or delegate it to one 
or more persons [b). And the supreme power is, in other words, 
the legislature, sacred and unalterable in the hands where the 
community have once placed it, without which no law can exist, 
and in which all obedience terminates. Yet this legislative au- 
thority itself is not absolute or arbitrary over the lives and for-* 
tunes of its subjects. It is the joint power of individuals sur- 
rendered (0 the state 5 but no man has power over his own life 
or his neighbour's property. The laws enacted by the legisla-^ 
ture must be conformable to the will of God, or natural justice. 
Nor can it take any part of the subject's property without hi^ 
own consent, or that of the majority. "For if any one shaU 
claim a power to lay and levy taxes on the people by his own 
authority, and without such consent of the people, he thereby 
invades tjie fundamental law of property, and subverts the end 
of government. For what property have I in that whictanother 
mfi^y by right take, when he pleases, to himself?" Lastly, the 
legislative power is inalienable -, being but delegated from the 
people, it cannot be transferred to others (0- This is the part of 
Locke's treatise which has been open* to most objection, and 
which in $,ome measure seems to charge with usurpation all the 
established governments of Europe, It has been a theory fer- 
tile of great revolutions, and perhaps pregnant with more. In 
some part of this chapter a)so, though by no means in the most 
practical corollaries, the language of Hooker has led onward hi3 
more hardy disciple. 

96. Though the legislative power i& alone supreme in the 
constitution, it is yet subject to the people themselves, who may 
alter it whenever they find that it acts against the trust reposed, 
in it 5 all power given in trust for a particular end being evidently 
forfeited when that end is maujifestly disregarded or obstructed^ 
But while the governmei\t subsists the legislature is alone so- 
vereign, though it may be the usage to call a single executive 
magistrate sovereign, if he has also a ^hare in legislation*. 
Where this is not the case, the appellation Is pla,inly improper. 
Locke has in this chapter a remarkable passage, one perhaps of 
the fir^t declarations in favour of a ch3nge in the electoral system 
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of England. *^ To what gross absurdities the following of 
costom, when reason has left it, may lead, we may be satisfied 
when we see the bare name of a town, of which there remains 
not so much as the ruins, where scarce so much housing as a 
sheep-cote, or more inhabitants than a shepherd is to be founds 
send as many representatives to the grand assembly of law- 
makers as a whole county, numerous in people, and powerful 
in riches. This strangers stand amazed at, and every one must 
confess needs a remedy, though most think it hard to find one» 
because the constitution of the legislative being the original and 
supreme act of the society, antecedent to all positive laws in it» 
and depending wholly on the people, no inferior power can 
alter it." But Locke is less timid about a remedy, and suggests 
that the executive magistrate might regulate the number of re- 
presentatives, not according to old custom but reason, which is 
not setting up a new legislature, but restoring an old one. What- 
soever shall be done manifestly for the good of the people and 
the establishing the government on its true foundation, is, and 
always will be, just prerogative (a)]** a maxim of too dangerous 
latitude for a constitutional monarchy. 

97. Prerogative he defines to be <* a power of acting accord- 
ing to discretion for the public good without the prescription 
of the 4aw, and sometimes even against it." This however is 
not by any means a good definition in the eyes of a lawyer ; 
and the word, being merely technical, ought not to have been 
employed in so partial if not so incorrect a sense. Nor is it very 
precise to say, that in England the prerogative was always 
largest in the hands of our wisest and best princes, not only 
because the fact is otherwise, but because he confounds the 
legal prerogative with its actual exercise. This chapter is the 
most loosely reasoned of any in the treatise (b). 

98. Conquest, in an unjust war, can give no right at all^ 
unless robbers and pirates may acquire a right. Nor is any one 
bound by promises which unjust force extorts from him. If we 
are not strong enough to resist, we have no remedy save 
patience^ but our children may appeal to Heaven, and repeat 
their appeals till they recover their ancestral rights, which was 
to be governed by such a legislation as themselves approve. He 
that appeals to Heaven must be sure that he has right on his 
side, and right too that is worth the trouble and cost of hia 
appeal, as he will answer at a tribunal that cannot be deceived. 
Even just conquest gives no further right than to reparation of 
injury, and the posterity of the vanquished, he seems to hold^ 
can forfeit nothing by their parent's offence, so that they have 
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always a right to throw off the yoke. The title of prescription; 
which has coaimonly been admitted to silence the complaints, 
if not to heal the wounds, of the injured, finds no fayour with 
Locke (a). And hence it seems that no state composed, as most 
have been, out of the spoils of conquest, can exercise a legitimate 
authority over the latest posterity of those it has incorporated; 
Wales, for instance, has an eternal right to shake off the yoke 
of England^ for what Locke says of consent to laws by reprer- 
sentatives, is of little weight when these must be outr-numbered 
in the general legislature of both countries *, and indeed the first 
question for the Cambro-Britons would be to determine whether 
they would form part of such a common legislation^ 

99. Usurpation, which is a kind of domestic conquest, gives 
no more right to obedirace than unjust war; it is necessary that 
the people should both be at liberty to consent^ and have 
actually consented to allow and confirm a power which the 
constitution of their commonwealth does not recognize (^). But 
tyranny may exist without usurpation, whenever the power 
reposed in any one's hands for the people's benefit is abased to 
their impoverishment or slavery. Force may never be opposed 
but to unjust and unlawful force; in any other case, it is 
condemned before God and man. The king's person is in some 
countries sacred by law; but this, as Locke thinks, does not 
extend to the case where, by putting himself in a state of war 
with his people, he dissolves the government (c). A prince dis- 
solves the government by ruling against law, by hindering the 
regular assembly of the legislature, by changing the form of 
election, or by rendering the people subject to a foreign power. 
He dissolves it also by neglecting or abandoning it, so that the 
laws cannot be put into execution. The government is also dis- 
solved by breach of trust in either the legislature or the prince; 
by the former when it usurps an arbitrary power over the lives, 
liberties, and fortunes of the subject; by the latter, when he 
endeavours to corrupt the representatives or to influence the 
choice of the electors. If it be objected that no government will 
be able long to subsist, if the people may set up a new legis- 
lature whenever they take offence at the old one, he replies 
that mankind are too slow and averse to quit their old institu- 
tions for this danger to be apprehended. Much will be endurec) 
from rulers without mutiny or murmur. Nor is any thing more 
likely to restrain governments than this doctrine of the right of 
resistance. It is as reasonable to tell men they should not defend 
themselves against robbers, because it may occasion disorder, 
as to use the same argument for passive obedience to illegal 
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dominioD^ And be obaerves, after quoting some other writers, 
that Hooker alone migbt be enough to satisfy those who rely on 
bim for their ecclesiastical polity (a), 

100. Such is, in substance, the celebrated treatise of Locke 
on civil government, which, with the favour of political circum- 
stances, and the authority of his name, became the creed of a 
numerous party at home; while silently spreading the fibres 
from its root over Europe and America, it prepared the way for 
theories of political society, hardly bolder in their announce- 
ment, but expressed with more passionate ardour, Hrom which 
the great revolutions of the last and present age have sprung. 
But as we do not launch our bark upon a stormy see, we shall 
merely observe that neither the Revolution of 1688, nor the ad- 
ministration of William III., could have borne the test by which 
Locke has tried the legitimacy of government. There was cer- 
tainly no appeal to the people in the former, nor would it have 
been convenient for the latter to have had the maxim estab* 
lished, that an attempt to corrupt the legislature entails a for- 
feiture of the entrusted power. Whether the opinion of Locke, 
that mankind are slow to political change, be conformable to an 
enlarged experience, must be judged by every one according to 
his reading and observation ; it is at least very different ft*om that 
which Hooker, to whom he defers so greatly in most of his 
doctrine, has uttered in the very first sentence of his Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity. For my own parti must confess, that in these latter 
obapters of Locke on Government I see, what sometimes ap« 
pears in his other writings, that the influence of temporary cir- 
cumstances on a mind a little too susceptible of passion and 
resentment, had prevented that calm and patient examination 
of all the bearings of this extensive subject which true philoso- 
phy requires. 

101. But whatever may be our judgment of this work, it is 
equally true that it opened a new era of political opinion in Eu- 
rope. The earlier writings on the side of popular sovereignty, 
whether those of Buchanan and Languet, of the Jesuits, or of 
the English republicans, had been either too closely dependent 
on temporary circumstances, or too much bound up with odious 
and unsuccessful factions, to sink very deep into the hearts of 
mankind. Their adversaries, with the countenance of every go- 
vernment on their side, kept possession of the field ^ and neither 
jurist, nor theologian, nor philosopher on the Continent, while 
they generally followed their predecessors in deriving the origin 
of civil society from compact, ventured to meet the delicate pro- 
blem of resistance to tyranny, or of the right to reform a consti- 

(*) C. 19. 
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tutioii, except in the most cautious and indefinite language. We 
have seen this already in Grotius and Puffendorf. But the suc- 
cess of the English Revolution ; the necessity which the powers 
allied against France found of maintainilig the title of William ; 
the peculiar interest of Holland and Hanover, states at that time 
very strong in the literary world, in our new scheme of govern- 
ment, gave a weight and authority to principles which, without 
some such application, it might still have been thought seditious 
to propound. Locke too, long an exile in Holland, was intimate 
with Le Clerc, who exerted a considerable influence over the 
prolestant part of Europe, Barbeyrac, some time afterwards, 
trod nearly in the same steps, and without going all the lengths 
of Locke, did not fail to take a very diflferent tone from the two 
older writers upon whom he has commented. 

102. It was very natural that the French protestants, among 
whom traditions of a turn of thinking not the most favourable 
to kings may have been preserved, should, in the hour of severe 
persecution, mutiny in words and writings against the despo- 
tism that oppressed them. Such, it appears, had been the lan- 
guage of those exiles, as it is of all exiles, when an anonymous 
tract, entitled Avis aux Refugi^s, was published with the date of 
Amsterdam in 1690. This, under pretext of giving advice, in 
the event of their being permitted to return home, that they 
should get rid of their spirit of satire, and of their republican 
theories, is a bitter and able attack on those who had taken re- 
fuge in Holland. It asserts the principle of passive obedience, 
extolling also the king of France and his government, and cen- 
suring the English Revolution. Public rumour ascribed this to 
Bayle ] it has usually passed for his, and is even inserted in the 
collection of his miscellaneous works. Some, however, have 
ascribed it to Pelisson, and others to Larroque^ one already, 
and the other soon after, proselytes to the church of Rome. 
Basnage thought it written by the latter, and published by Bayle, 
to whom he ascribed the preface. This is apparently in a totally 
opposite strain, but not without strong suspicion of irony or ill 
faith. The style and manner throughout appear to suggest 
Bayle \ "sind though the supposition is very discreditable to his 
memory, the weight of presumption seems much to incline 
that way. 

103. The separation of political economy t^om the general 
science which regards the well-being of communities was not so 
strictly made by the earlier philosophers as in modern times. It 
does not follow that national wealth engaged none of their atten- 
tion. Few, on the contrary, of those who have taken compre- 
hensive views, could have failed to regard it. In Bodin, Botero, 
Bacon, Hobbes, Puffendorf, Locke, we have already seen proofs 
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of this. These may be said to have discussed the subject, not 
systematically, nor always with thorough knowledge, but with 
acuteness and in a philosophical tone. Others there were of a 
more limited range, whose habits of life and experience led them 
to particular departments of economical inquiry, especially as to 
commerce, the precious metals, and the laws affecting them* 
The Italians led the way ; Serra has been mentioned in our last 
volume, and a few more might find a place in this. De Witt's 
Interest of Holland can hardly be reckoned among economical 
writings ] and it is said byMorhof, that the Dutch were not fond 
of promulgating their commercial knowledge {a) ; little at least 
was contributed from that country, even at a later period, to- 
wards the theory of becoming rich. But England now took a 
large share in this new literature. Free, inquisitive, thriving ra- 
pidly in commerce, so that her progress even in the nineteenth 
century has hardly been in a greater ratio than before and after 
the middle of the seventeenth, if we may trust the statements of 
contemporaries, she produced some writers who, though few of 
them merit the name of philosophers, may yet not here be over- 
looked, on account of their inQuence, their reputation, or their 
position as links in the chain of science. 

104. The first of these was Thomas Mun, an intelligent mer- 
chant in the earlier part of the century, whose posthumous trea- 
tise, England's Treasure by Eoreign Trade, was published in 
1664, but seems to have been written soon after the accession of 
Charles I. (b). Mun is generally reckoned the founder of what 
has been called the mercantile system. His main position is that 
" the ordinary means to increase our wealth and treasure is by 
foreign trade, wherein we must ever observe this rule to sell 
more to strangers yearly than we consume of theirs in value (c)." 
We must therefore sell as cheap as possible ; it was by under- 
selling the Venetians of late years, that we had exported a great 
deal of cloth to Turkey (d). It is singular that Mun should not 
have perceived the difficulty of selling very cheap the produc- 
tions of a country's labour, whose gold and silver were in great 
abundance. He was, however, too good a merchant not to ac- 
knowledge the inefficacy and impolicy of restraining by law the 
exportation of coin, which is often a means of increasing our 
treasure in the long run ; advising instead a due regard to the 
balance of trade, or general surplus Of exported goods, by which 
we shall infallibly obtain a stock of gold and silver. These no- 
tions have long since been covered with ridicule; and it is plain 

{a) Polyhistor, part iii. lib. iii. S 8. 1640.. I remaTked some things which seryt 

lb) Mr. Biaculloch says (Tntrodactory Dis- to carty it up a Utile higher. 

course to Smith's Wcallh ofNations) it had (r) p^ ^4. (edVl. IM4). 

moat probably been written about 1O8S or (d) ^ ^^^ 
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that, in a merely economical view, they must always be delu- 
sive. Mun, however, looked to the accumulation of a portion of 
this imported treasure by the states a resource in critical emer- 
gencies which we have now learned to despise, since others 
have been at hand, but which in reality had made a great differ- 
ence in the events of war, and changed the balance of power 
between many commonwealths. Mun was followed, about 1670, 
by Sir Josiah Child, in a discourse on Trade, written on the same 
principles of the mercantile system, but more copious and va- 
ried. The chief aim of Child is to effect a reduction of the legal 
interest of money from six to four per cent., drawing an erro- 
neous inference from the increase of wealth which had fdlowed 
similar enactments. 

105. Among the many difficulties with which the government 
of William III. had to contend, one of the most embarrassing 
was the scarcity of the precious metals and depreciated condi- 
tion of the coin. This opened the whole field of controversy in 
that province of political economy ; and the bold spirit of in- 
quiry, unshackled by prejudice in favour of ancient custom, 
which in all respects was characteristic of that age, began to 
work by reasonings on general theorems, instead of collecting 
insulated and inconclusive details. Locke stood forward on this, 
as on so many subjects, with his masculine sense and habitual 
closeness of thinking. His " Considerations of the Consequences 
of lowering Interest, and raising the Value of Money" were 
published in 1691. Two further treatises are in answer to the 
pamphlets of Lowndes. These economical writings of Locke are 
not in all points conformable to the modern principles of the 
science. He seems to incline rather too much towards the mer- 
cantile theory, and to lay too much stress on the possession of 
the precious metals. From his excellent sense, however, as well 
as from some expressions, I should conceive that he only consi- 
ders them, as they doubtless are, a portion of the exchangeable 
wealth of the nation, and by their inconsumable nature, as well 
as by the constancy of the demand for them, one of the most 
important. " Riches do not consist," he says, " in having more 
gold and silver, but in having more in proportion than the rest 
of the world or than our neighbours, whereby we are enabled 
to procure to ourselves a greater plenty of the conveniences 
of life." 

106* Locke had the sagacity to perceive the impossibility of 
regulating the interest of money by law. It was an empirical 
proposition at that time, as we have just seen in Sir Josiah Child, 
to render loans more easy to the borrower by reducing the legal 
rate to four per cent. The whole drift of his reasoning is against 
any limitation, though from fear of appearing too paradoxical, 
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iie does not arrive at that inference. For the reasons he gives 
in favour of a legal limit of interest, namely, that courts of law 
may have some rule where nothing is stipulated in the contract, 
and that a few money-lenders in the metropolis may not have 
the monopoly, of all loans in England, are, especially the first, 
so trifling, that he could not have relied upon them ; and indeed 
he admits that, in other circumstances, there would be no dan- 
ger from the second. But bis prudence having restrained him 
from speaking out, a famous writer almost a century afterwards 
came forward to assert a paradox, which he loved the better 
for seeming such, and finally to convince the thinking part of 
mankind. 

107. Laws fixing the value of silver Locke perceived to be 
nugatory, and is averse to prohibit its exportation. The value 
of money, he maintains, does not depend on the rate of interest, 
but on its plenty relatively to commodities. Hence the rate of 
interest, he thinks, but perhaps erroneously, does not govern 
the price of land ; arguing from the higher rate of land rela- 
tively to money, that is, the worse interest it gave in the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James, than in bis own time. But one of 
Locke's positions, if generally received, would alone have suf- 
ficed to lower the value of land. " It is in vain,*' he says, " in a 
country whose great fund is land, to hope to lay the public 
charges of the government on any thing else ; there at last it 
will terminate." The legislature soon proceeded to act on this 
mistaken theory in the annual landtax^ an impost of tremendous 
severity at that time, the gross unfairness, however, of which 
has been compensated in later times by the taxes on personal 
succession. 

108. In such a monetary crisis as that of his time. Locke was 
naturally obliged to consider the usual resource of raising the 
denomination of the coin. This, he truly says, would be to rob 
all creditors of such a proportion of their debts. It is probable 
that his influence, which was very considerable, may have put 
a stop to the scheme. He contends in his Further Considera- 
tions, in answer to a tract by Lowndes, that clipped money 
should go only by weight. This seems to have been agreed by 
both parties ; but Lowndes thought the loss should be defrayed 
by a tax; I^ocke that it should fall on the holders. Honourably 
for the government, the former opinion prevailed. 

109. The Italians were the first who laid any thing like a 
foundation for statistics or political arithmetic, that which is to 
the political economist what general history is to the philosopher. 
But their numerical reckonings of population, houses, value of 
lands or stock, and the like, though yen ^^^i^^us, and some- 
times taken from public documents, \y^«et\ol always more than 
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conjectural^ nor are they so full and minute as the spirit of cal- 
culation demands. England here again took the lead, in Graunt's 
Observations on the Bills of Mortality, 1661, in Petty's Political 
Arithmetic (posthumous in 1691), and other treatises of the 
same ingenious and philosophical person, and we may add in 
the Observations of Gregory King on the Natural and Political 
State of England ^ for though these were not published till near 
the end of the eighteenth century, the manuscripts had fallen 
into the hands of Dr. Charles Davenant, who has made extracts 
from them in his own valuable contributions to political arith- 
metic. King seems to have possessed a sagacity which has. some- 
times brought his conjectures^ nearer to the mark than from 
the imperfection of his data it was reasonable to expect Yet he 
supposes that the population of England, which he estimated, 
perhaps rightly, at Qve millions and a half, would not reach the 
double of that number before A. D. 2300. Sir William Petty, 
with a mind capable of just and novel theories, was struck by 
the necessary consequences of an uniformly progressive popula-^ 
tion. Though the rate of movement seemed to him, as in truth 
it was, much slower than we have latterly found it, he clearly 
saw that its continuance would in an ascertainable length of time 
overload the world. *' And then according to the prediction of 
the Scriptures there must be wars and great slaughter." He 
conceived that in the ordinary course of things, the population 
of a country would be doubled in two hundred years 5 but the 
whole conditions of the problem were far less understood than 
at present. Davenant's Essay on Ways and IVleans, 1693, gained 
him a high reputation which he endeavoured to augment by 
many subsequent works, some falling within the seventeenth 
century. He was a man of more enlarged reading than his pre- 
decessors, with the exception of Petty, and of close attention to 
the statistical documents which were now more copiously pub- 
lished than before ; but he seldom launches into any extensive 
theory, confining himself rather to the accumulation of facts and 
to the immediate inferences, generally for temporary purposes, 
which they supplied. 



Sect. III. 

ON JURISPRUDENCE. 

110. In 1667, a short book was published at Frankfort, by a 
young man of twenty-two years, entitled Methodi Novae dis- 
cendsB docendaeque Jurisprudentise. The science which of all 
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had been deemed to require the most protracted labour, the 
ripest judgment, the most experienced discrimination, was, as 
it were, invaded by a boy, but by one who had the genius of an 
Alexander, and for whom the glories of an Alexander were re^ 
served* This is the first production of Leibnitz; and it is pro- 
bably in many points of view the most remarkable work that has 
prematurely united erudition and solidity. We admire in it the 
vast range of learm'ng (for though he could not have read alt 
the books he names, there is evidence of his acquaintance with 
a great number, and at least with a well-filled chart of litera- 
ture), the originality of some ideas, the commanding and com- 
prehensive views he embraces, the philosophical spirit, the com- 
pressed style in which it is written, the entire absence of juve- 
nility, of ostentatious paradox (n), of imagination, ardour, and 
enthusiasm, which, though Leibnitz did not always want them, 
would have been wholly misplaced on such a subject. Faults 
have been censured in this early performance, and the author 
declared himself afterwards dissatisfied with it (h). 

m. Leibnitz was a passionate admirer of the Roman juris- 
prudence; he held the great lawyers of antiquity second only to 
the best geometers for strong, and subtle, and profound reason- 
ing ; not even acknowledging, to any considerable degree, the 
contradictions (antinomic juris), which had perplexed their 
disciples in later times, and on which many volumes had been 
written. But the arrangement of Justinian he entirely disap- 
proved ; and in another work. Corporis Juris reconcinnandi Ra- 
tio^ published in 1668, he pointed out the necessity and what he 
deemed the best method of a new distribution. This appears to 
be not quite like what he had previously sketched, and which 
was rather a philosophical than a very convenient method (<?) ; 
in this new arrangement, he proposes to re.tain the texts of the 
Corpus Juris Civilis, but in a form rather like that of the Pan- 
dect9 than of the Institutes; to the latter of which, followed 

(a) I UMihe epithet ostentatious, because the fourth volome of bis works by Dutens. 

some off bis original theories are a little An analysis by fion, professor of law ai 

paradoxical ; thus be has a singular notion Turin, is preflxed to the Method! Novae, and 

that the right of bequeathing property by he has pointed out a few errors. Leibniu 

testament is derived from the immorulity of says in a letter, about 1676, that his book 

the soul ; the living heirs being as it were was effusus polius quam scriplus, in ilinere, 

the attorneys of those we suppose to be sine libris, etc., and that it contained some 

dead. Quia mortui revera adhuc vivunt, thingslienolonger would have said, though 

ideomanentdominirerum, quos verobsre- there were others of which he did not 

<|es reliquerunt, concipiendi sunt ut procu- repent. Lerminier, Hist, du Droit, p. iso. 

uitores in rem suam. In our own discus- (c) In his Meihodi Novo he divides law, 

lions on the law of entail, I am not aware in the didactic part, according to the seve- 

that this argoment has ever been explicitly ral sources of rights; namely, i. Nature, 

ufffed, though the advoeates of perpetual which gives us right ov^er res nullius, things 

control seem to have none better. where there la no prior property. 2. Suc- 

(6) This tract, and all the other works of cession. 3. Possession. 4. Contract. 5. In 

Leibniu on jurisprudence, will be found in Jury, Which frives right to reparation. 
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as it has been among us by Hale and Blackstone^ be was very 
averse. 

112. There was only one man in the world who could have 
left so noble a science as philosophical jurisprudence for pur- 
suits of a still more exalted nature, and for which he was still 
more fitted ^ and that man was Leibnitz himself. He passed 
onward to reap the golden harvests of other Gelds. Yet the 
study of law has owed much to him : he did much to unite 
it with nfK)ral philosophy on the one hand, and with history 
on the other ^ a great master of both, he exacted perhaps a 
more comprehensive course of legal studies than the capacity 
of ordinary lawyers could gfasp. In England also, its con- 
duciveness to professional excellence might be hard to prove. 
It is however certain that, in Germany at least, philology, 
history and philosophy have more or less since the time of 
Leibnitz marched together under the robe of law. ^^ He did 
but pass over that kingdom," says Lerminier, *' and be bas 
reformed and enlarged it («)." 

113. James Godefroy was thirty years engaged on an edition 
of the Theodosian Code, published, several years after his death, 
in 1665. It is by far the best edition of that body of laws, and 
retains a standard value in the historical department of juris- 
prudence. Domat, a French lawyer, and one of the Port-Royal 
connexion, in his Loix Civiles dans leur Ordre Naturel, tbe 
first of five volumes of which appeared in 1689, carried into 
effect tbe project of Leibnitz, by re-arranging the laws of Justi- 
nian, which, especially the Pandects, are well known to be 
confusedly distributed, in a more regular method, prefixing a 
book of his own on the nature and spirit of law in general. 
This appears to be an useful digest or abridgment, something 
like those made by Viner and earlier writers of our own texts, 
but perhaps with more compression and choice ; two editions 
of an English translation were published. Domat's Public Law, 
which might, perhaps, in our langdage, have been called con- 
stitutional, since we generally confine the epithet public to 
the law of nations, forms a second part of the same work, 
and contains a more extensive system, wherein theological 
morality, ecclesiastical ordinances, and the fundamental laws 
of the French monarchy are reduced into method. Domat is 
much extolled by his countrymen ; but in philosophical juris- 
prudence, he seems to display little force or originality. Gra- 
vina, who obtained a high name in this literature at the be- 
ginning of the next century, was known merely as a professor 
at the close of this ; but a Dutch jurist, Gerard Noodt, may 

(a) Biogr. Univ. Lermioier, Hist, da Droit, p. 142. 
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deserve meniion for hi» treatise on usury, in 1698, wherein 
he both endeavours to prove its natural and religious lawful- 
ness, and traces its history through the Roman law. Sev^al 
other works of Noodt on subjects of historical jurisprudence 
seem to fall within this century, though I do not find their 
exact dates of puMication. 

114. Grotius was the acknowledged master of all who studied 
the theory of international right. It was, perhaps, the design 
of Puffendorf, as we may conjecture by the title of his great 
work on the Law of Nature and Nations, to range over the 
latter field with as assiduous diligence as the former. But from 
the length of his prolix labour on natural law and the rights 
of sovereigns, he has not more than one twentieth of the whole 
volume to spare for international questions*, and this is in 
great measure copied or abridged from Grotius. In some in- 
stances he disagrees with his master. Puffendorf singularly 
denies that compacts made during war are binding by the law 
of nature, but for weak and unintelligible reasons {a). Treaties 
of peace extorted by unjust force, he denies with more reason 
to be binding; though Grotius had held the contrary (^). The 
inferior writers on the law of nations, or those who, like 
Wicquefort in his Ambassador, confined themselves to merely 
conventional usages, it is neediest to mention. 



CriAP. V. 

HISTORY OF POETRY FROM 1650 TO 1700. 

Sect. I. 

ON ITALIAN POETRY. 
Pillcaja — Guidi — Metuini — Arcadian Society. 

1. The imitators of Marini, full of extravagant metaphors, 
and the false thoughts usually called concetti^ were in their 
vigour at the commencement of this period. But their names 
are now obscure, and have been overwhelmed by the change 
of public taste which has condemned and proscribed what it 
once most applauded. This change came on long before the 
close of the century, though not so d^idedly but that some 

<«) B. yiii. chap. 7. (*) G»»^n ^ 
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traces of j.he,foraier manner are discoverable, in the majority of 
popular writers.- The general characteristics, however, of Italian 
poetry bQcame.a more masculine tone, a wider reach of topics, 
and a selection of the most noble, an abandonment, e:9:cept in 
the lighter lyrics, of amatory strains, and especially of ^uch as 
were languishing and querulous, an anticipation, in short, as 
far as the circumstances of the age would permit, of that severe 
and elevated style which has been most affected for the last 
fifty years. It would be futile to seek an explanation of this 
manlier spirit in any social or political causes-, never had Italy, 
in these respects, been so lifeless ; but the world of poets is often 
not the world around them, and their stream of living waters 
may flow, like that of Arethusa, without imbibing much from 
the surrounding brine. Chiabrera had led the way by the Pin- 
daric majesty of his odes, and had disciples of at least equal 
name with himself. 

2. Florence was the mother of one who did most to invigo- 
rate Italian poetry, Vincenzo Filicaja ; a man gifted with a 
serious, pure, and noble spirit, from which congenial thoughts 
spontaneously arose, and with an imagination rather vigorous 
than fertile. The siege of Vienna in 1683, and its glorious 
deliverance by Sobieski, are the subjects of six odes. The third 
of these, addressed to the king of Poland himself, is generally 
most esteemed, though I do not perceive that the first or second 
are inferior. His ode to Rome, on Christina's taking up her 
residence there, is in many parts highly poetical \ but the flattery 
of representing this event as sufiicient to restore the eternal city 
from decay is too gross. It is not\^ the whole so successful as 
those on the siege of Vienna. A belter is that addressed to Flo- 
rence on leaving her for a rural solitude, in consequence of bis 
poverty and the neglect he had experienced. It breathes an in- 
jured spirit, something like the complaint of Cowley, with which 
posterity are sure to sympathize. The sonnet of Filicaja, " Italia 
mia," is known by every one who cares for this poetry at all. 
This sonnet is conspicuous for its depth of feeling, for the spirit 
of its commencement, and above all, for the noble lines with 
which it ends 5 but there are surely awkward and feeble expres- 
sions in the intermediate part. Armenti for regiments of dra- 
goons could only be excused by frequent usage in poetry, which, 
I presume, is not the case, though we find the same word in one 
of Filicaja's odes. A foreignei' may venture upon this kind of 
criticism. 

3. Filicaja was formed in the school of Chiabrera ; but with his 
pomp of sound, and boldness of imagery, he is animated by a 
deeper sense both of religion and patriotism. We perceive more 
the language of the heart-, the man speaks in his genuine cha- 
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racter, not with assumed and mercenary sensibility, like that of 
Pindar and Chiabrera. His genius is greater than his skill-, he 
abandons himself to ala impetuosity which he cannot sustain, 
forgetful of the economy of strength and breath, as necessary 
for a poet as a race-horse. He has rarely or never any conceits 
or frivolous thoughts ; but the expression is sometimes rather 
feeble. There is a general want of sunshine in Filicaja's poetry ; 
unprosperous himself, he views nothing with a worldly eye ^ his 
notes of triumph are without brilliancy, his predictions of suc- 
cess are without joy. He seems also deficient in the charms of 
grace and felicity. But his poetry is always the effusion of a fine 
soul ^ we venerate and love Filicaja as a man, but we also ac- 
knowledge that he was a real poet. 

4. Guidi, a native of Pavia, raised himself to the highest point 
that any lyric poet of Italy has attained. His odes are written at 
Rome from about the year 1685 to the end of the century. Com- 
pared with Chiabrera or even Filicaja, he may be allowed the 
superiority *, if he never rises to a higher pitch than the latter, if 
he has never chosen subjects so animating, if he has never dis- 
played so much depth and truth of feeling, his enthusiasm is 
more constant, his imagination more creative, his power of lan- 
guage more extensive and more felicitous. ^^He falls some- 
times," says Corniani, " into extravagance, but never into affec- 
tation.... His peculiar excellence is poetical expression, always 
brilliant with a light of his own. The magic of his language used 
to excite a lively movement among the hearers when he recited 
his verses in the Arcadian society." Corniani adds that he is 
sometimes exuberant in words and hyperbolical in images (a). 

5. The ode of Guidi on Fortune appears to me at least equal 
to any in the Italian language. If it has been suggested by that 
of Celio Magno intitled Iddio, the resemblance does not deserve 
the name of imitation ; a nobleness of thought, imagery and lan- 
guage prevails throughout. But this is the character of all his 
odes. He chose better subjects than Chiabrera ; for the ruins of 
Rome are more glorious than the living house of Medici. He re- 
sembles him indeed rather than any other poet, so that it might 
not always be easy to discern one from the other in a single 
stanza ^ but Guidi is a bolder, a more imaginative, a more en* 
thusiastic poet. Both adorn and amplify a little to excess ; and 
it may be imputed to Guidi, that he has abused an advantage 
which his native language afforded. The Italian is rich in words, 
where the sound so well answers to the meaning, that it is hardly 
possible to hear them without an associated sentiment ^ their 
effect is closely ana^logous to musical expression. Such are the 

. («) Vol. ^iii. p. 224. 
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adjectives denoting mental elevation, assuperbo, altierOj au- 
dace^ gagUardo^ indomito, maestoso. These recur in the 
poems of Guidi with every noun thai will admit of them -, but 
sometimes the artifice is a little too transparent, and though the 
meaning is not sacrificed to sound, we feel that it is too much 
enveloped in it, and are not quite pleased that a great poet 
should rely so much on a resource which the most mechanical 
slave of music can employ. 

6. The odes of Benedetto Menzini are elegant and in poetical 
language, but such as does not seem very original, nor do they 
strike us by much vigour or animation of thought. The allusions 
to mythology which we never find 'in Filicaja, and rarely in 
Guidi, are too frequent. Some are of considerable beauty, among 
which we may distinguish that addressed to Magalotti, begin- 
ning, " Un verde ramuscello in piaggiaaprica." Menzini was far 
from confining himself to this species of poetry ; he was better 
known in others. As an Anacreontic poet he stands, I believe, 
only below Chiabrera and Redi. His satires have been preferred 
by some to those of Ariosto; but neither Corniant nor Salfi 
acquiesce in this praise. Their style is a mixture of obsolete 
phrases from Dante with the idioms of the Florentine populace; 
and though spirited in substance, they are rather Util of common- 
place invective. Menzini strikes boldly at priests and govern- 
ments, and, what was dangerous to Orph^s, at the whole sex 
of women. His Art of Poetry, in five books, published in 1681, 
deserves some praise. As his atrabilious huQfiour prompted, he 
inveighs against the corruption of contemporary literature, es- 
pecially on the stage, ridiculing also the Pindaric pomp that 
some affected, not perhaps without allusion to his enemy Gindi. 
His own style is pointed, animated, sometimes poetical, where 
didactic verse will admit of such ornament, but a little too 
diffuse and minute in criticism. 

7. These three are the great restorers of Italian poetry after 
the usurpation of false taste. And it is to be observed that they 
introduced a new manner, very different from that of the six- 
teenth century. Several others deserve to be mentioned, though 
we can only do so briefly. The Satires of Salvator Rosa, full of 
force and vehemence, more vigorous than elegant, are such as 
his ardent genius and rather savage temper would lead us to 
expect. A far superior poet was a man not less eminent than 
Salvator, the philosophical and every way accomplished Redi. 
Few have done so much in any part of science who have also 
shone so brightly in tlie walks of taste. The sonnets of Redi are 
esteemed; but his famous dithyrambic, Bacco in Toscana, is 
admitted to be the first poem of that kind in modern language. 
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and is as worthy of Monte Pulciano wine, as the wine is worthy 
of it. 

8. Maggi and Lemene bore an honourable part in the restora- 
tion of poetry, though neither of them is reckoned altogether to 
have purified himself from the infection of the preceding age. 
The sonnet of Pastorini on the imagined resistance of Genoa 
to the oppression of Louis XIV. in 1684, though not borne out 
by historical truth, is one of those breathings of Italian natio- 
nality which we always admire, and which had now become 
more common than for a century before. It must be confessed, 
in general, that when the protestations of a people against 
tyranny become loud enough to be heard, we may suspect that 
the tyranny has been relaxed. 

9. Rome was to poetry in this age what Florence had once 
been, though Rome had hitherto done less for the Italian muses 
than any other great city. Nor was this so much due to her 
bishops and cardinals, as to a stranger and a woman. Christina 
finally took up her abode there in 1688. Her palace became the 
resort of all the learning and genius she could assemble round 
her^ a literary academy was established, and her revenue was 
liberally dispensed in pensions. If Filieaja and Guidi, both 
sharers of her bounty, have exaggerated her praises, much may 
be pardoned to gratitude, and much also to the natural admi- 
ration which those who look up to power must feel for those 
who have renounced it. Christina died in 1690, and her own 
academy could last no longer^ but a phoenix sprang at once 
from its ashes. Crescimbeni, then young, has the credit of 
having planned the Society of Arcadians, which began in 1690, 
and has eclipsed in celebrity most of the earlier academies of 
Italy. Fourteen, says Corniani, were the original founders of 
this society •, among whom were Crescimbeni, and Gravina, and 
Zappi. In course of time the Arcadians vastly increased, and 
established colonies in the chief cities of Italy. They determined 
to assume every one a pastoral name and a Greek birth-place, 
to hold their meetings in some verdant meadow, and to mingle 
with all their compositions, as far as possible, images from pas- 
toral life-, images always agreeable, because they recall the times 
of primitive innocence. This poetical tribe adopted as their 
device the pipe of seven reeds bound with laurel, and their 
president or director was denominated general shepherd or 
keeper (custode generate) («). The fantastical part of the Arca- 
dian society was common to them with all similar institutions ^ 
and mankind has generally required some ceremonial follies to 
keep alive the wholesome spirit of association. Their solid aim 

(a) Corniani, yiii. 301. Tiraboschi, xi. 43. Crescimbeni, Sloria d' Arcadia (reprinted 
byMalhias). . rM^nlo 
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was to purify Ihe national taste. Mucl¥ had been already done, 
and in great measure by their own members, Menzini and 
Guidi ; but their influence, which was of course more felt in 
the next century, has always been reckoned both important and 
auspicious to Italian literature. 



SECT. II. 

ON FRENCH POETRY. 
La Fontaine — Boileau — Minor French Poets. 

10. We must pass over Spain and Portugal as absolutely des- 
titute of any name which requires commemoration. In France 
it was very different ; If some earlier periods had been not less 
rich in the number of versifiers, none had produced poets who 
have descended with so much renown to posterity. The most 
popular of these was La Fontaine. Few writers have left such 
a number of verses which, in the phrase of his country, have 
made their fortune, and been, like ready money, always at hand 
for prompt quotation. His lines have at once a proverbial truth 
and a humour of expression which render them constantly ap- 
plicable. This is chiefly true of his Fables 5 for his Tales, though 
no one will deny that they are lively enough, are not reckoned 
so well written, nor do they supply i^o much for general use. 

11, The models of La Fontaino's style were partly the an- 
cient fabulists whom he copied, for he pretends to no origina- 
lity ; partly the old French poets, especially Marot, Frona the 
one he took the real gold of his fables themselves, from the other 
he caught a peculiar archness and vivacity, which some of them 
had possessed, perhaps, in no less degree, but which becomes 
more captivating from his intermixture of a solid and serious 
wisdom. For notwithstanding the common anecdotes, some- 
times, as we may suspect, rather exaggerated, of La Fontaine's 
simplicity, he was evidently a man who had thought and ob- 
served much about human nature, and knew a little more of 
the world than he cared to let the world perceive. Many of his 
fables are admirable ^ the grace of the poetry, the happy inspi- 
ration that seems to have dictated the turns of expression, place 
him in the first rank among fabulists. Yet the praise of La Fon- 
taine should not be indiscriminate. It is said that he gave the 
preference to Phaedrus and ^sop above himself, and some have 
thought that in this he could not have been sincere. It was at 
least a proof of his modesty. But, though we cannot think of 
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putting Pbeedrus on a level with La Fontaine, were it only for 
this reason, that in a work designed for the general reader, and 
surely fables are of this description, the qualities that please the 
many are to be valued above those that please the few, yet it is 
true that the French poet might envy some talents of the Ro- 
man. Phaedrus, a writer scarcely prized enough, because he is 
an early school-book, has a perfection of elegant beauty which 
very few have rivalled. No word is out of its place, none is re- 
dundant, or could he changed for a better ^ his perspicuity and 
ease make every thing appear unpremeditated, yet every thing 
is wrought by consummate art. In many fables of La Fontaine 
this is not the case ; he beats round the subject, and misses often 
before he hits. Much, whatever La Harpe may assert to the 
contrary, could be retrenched ; in much the exigencies of rhyme 
and metre are too manifest {a). He has, on the other hand, far 
more humour than Phaedrus ^ and, whether it be praise or not, 
thinks less of bis fable and more if its moral. One pleases by en- 
livening, the other pleases, but does not enliven ; one has more 
felicity, the other more skill ^ but in such skill there is felicity. 

12. The first seven satires of Boileau appeared in 1066 *, and 
these, though much inferior to his later productions, are cha- 
racterised by La Harpe as the earliest poetry in the French lan- 
guage where the mechanism of its verse was fully understood, 
where the style was always pure and elegant, where the ear 
was uniformly gratified. The Art of Poetry was published in 
1673, the Lutrin in 1674; the Epistles followed at various pe- 
riods. Their elaborate though equable strain, in a kind of poe- 
try which, never requiring high flights of fancy, escapes the cen- 
sure of mediocrity and monotony which might sometimes fall 
upon it, generally excites more admiration in those who have 
been accustomed to the numerous defects of less finished poets, 
than it retains in a later age, when others have learned to emu- 
late and preserve the same uniformity. The fame of Pope was 
transcendant for this reason, and Boileau is the analogue of Pope 
in French literature. 

13. The Art of Poetry has been the model of the Essay on 

(a) Let us take, for example, the first None of these lines appear to me very 
lines of rHomme et la Gouleavre. happy ; l»at there can be no doubt aboal 

Un homme vit une coulenvre . '*»«* «« »*«*«CS» "^^^^^ Spoils the effect of the 

Ah!in^hante,dit.u,jein'envaisfai«uneoBUTre preceding, and is feebly redundant. The 

Agr^Weiktouti'iiniTcrs! last words are almost equally bad; no 

A ces mots I'.nioial perrers question could anse about the scrpenf » 

(C'e5t le serpent qae je Teux dire, g""^ ^*>ich had been assumed before. 

Et mn rhomme; olpoJ^it aisement s'y tromper) But these petty blemishes are abundantly 

A ces nwu le serp«at, se Uissant attraper redeemed by the rest of the fabic, whlch » 

Est pris, mis en^saei el, ce qui fot lopirc, beautiful in choice of thoughts and lan- 

On iLlut sa mort,/«MY coupabU ou nan. ««a«e, and may be classed with the best ii^ 

ihe colleGtion.: 
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Criticising few poems more resemble each other. I will not 
weigh in opposite scales two compositions, of which one claims 
an advantage from its originality, the other from the youth of 
its author. Both are uncommon efforts of critical good sense, 
and both are distinguished by their short and pointed language, 
which remains in the memory. Boileau has very well incorpo- 
rated the thoughts of Horace with his own, and given them a 
skilful adaptation to his own times. He was a bolder critic of 
his contemporaries than Pope. He took up arms against those 
who shared the public favour, and were placed by half Paris 
among great dramatists and poets, Pradon, Desmarests, Bre- 
boeuf. This was not true of the heroes of the Dunciad. His scorn 
was always bitter and probably sometimes unjust; yet posterity 
has ratified almost all his judgments. False taste, it should be 
remembered, had long infected the poetry of Europe; some 
steps had been lately taken to repress it, but extravagance, af- 
fectation, and excess of refinement, are weeds that can only be 
eradicated by a thorough cleansing of the soil, by a process of 
burning and paring which leaves not a seed of them in the pub- 
lic mind. And when we consider the gross blemishes of this 
description that deform the earlier poetry of France, as of other 
nations, we cannot blame the severity of Boileau, though he may 
occasionally have condemned in the mass what contained some 
intermixture of real excellence. We have become of late years 
in England so enamoured of the beauties of our old writers, 
and certainly they are of a superior kind, that we are sometimes 
more than a little blind to their faults. 

14. By writing satires, epistles, and an art of poetry, Boi- 
leau has challenged an obvious comparison with Horace. Yet 
they are very unlike ; one easy, colloquial, abandoning himself 
to every change that arises in his mind, the other uniform as 
a regiment under arms, always equal, always laboured, inca- 
pable of a bold neglecti Poetry seems to have been the de- 
light of one, the task of the other. The pain that Boileau must 
have felt in writing communicates itself in some measure to the 
reader ; we are fearful of losing some point, of passing over some 
epithet without suflicieutly perceiving its selection ; it is as with 
those pictures, which are to be viewed long and attentively, till 
our admiration of detached proofs of skill becomes wearisome 
by repetition. 

15. The Lutrin is the most popular of the poems of Boileau. 
Its subject is ill chosen ; neither interest nor variety could be 
given 1,0 it. Tassoni and Pope have the advantage in this res* 
pect ; if their leading theme is trifling, we lose sight of it in the 
gay liveliness of description and episode. In Boileau, after we 
have once been told that the canons of a church spend their 
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lives in sleep and eating, we have no more to learn, and grow 
tired of keeping company with a race so stupid and sensual. But 
the poignant wit and satire, the elegance and correctness of 
numberless coaplets, as wdl as the ingenious adaptation of clas- 
sical passages, redeem this poem, and confirm its high place in 
the mock-heroic line. 

16. The great deficiency of Boileau is insensibility. Far be- 
k>w Pope or even Dryden in this essential quality, which the 
moral epistle or satire not only admits but requires, he rarely 
quits two paths, those of reason and of raillery. His tone on 
moral subjects is firm and severe, but not very noble ; a trait of 
pathos, a single touch of pity or tenderness, will rarely be found. 
This of itseK serves to give a dryness to his poetry, and it may 
be doubtful, though most have read Boileau, whether many have 
read him twice. 

17. The |K)mpous tone 'of Ronsard and Du Bartas had be- 
come ridiculous in the reign of Louis XIV. Even that of Mal- 
berbe was too elevated for the public taste ; none at least imi- 
tated that writer, though the critics had set the example of ad- 
miriDg him. Boileau, who bad done much to turn away the 
world from imagination to plain sense, once attempted to emu- 
late the grandiloquent strains of Pindar in an ode on the taking 
0i INamur, but with no such success as could encourage himself 
(MP others to repeat the experiment. Yet there was no want of 
gravity or elevation in the prose writers of France, nor in the 
tragedies of Racine. But the French language is not very well 
adapted for the higher kind of lyric poetry, while it suits admi- 
rably the lighter forms of song and epigram. And their poets, in 
this age, were almost entirely men living at Paris, either in the 
court, or at least in a refined society, the most adverse of all to 
the poetical character. Tlie influence of wit and politeness is 
generally directed towards rendering enthusiasm or warmth of 
fancy ridiculous ; and without these no great energy of genius 
can be displayed. But, in their pit)per department, several poets 
of considerable merit appeared. 

18. Benserade was called peculiarly the poet of the court •, for 
twenty years it was his business to compose verses for the ballets 
represented before the king. His skill and tact were shown in 
delicate contrivances to make those who supported the characters 
of goite and goddesses in these fictions, being the nobles and 
ladies of the court, betray their real inclinations, and sometimes 
tbeir gallantries. He even presumed to shadow in this manner 
the ps^on of Louis for Mademoiselle La Vallifere, before it was 
publicly acknowledged. Benserade must hAvehad no small in- 
genuity and adroitness ; but his verses did not survive those who 
called them forth. In a different school, not essentially, perhaps, 
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much more vicious than the court, but more careless of ap- 
pearances, and rather proud of an immorality which it had no 
interest to conceal, that of ]>^inon: TEoclos, several of higher re- 
putation grew up ; Chapelle (whose real name was L'Huillier), 
La Fare, Bachaumont,Lainez, jind Chaulieu. The first, perhaps, 
and certainly the last of these, are worthy to be remembered. 
LaHarpe has said, that Chaulieu alone retains a claim to be read 
in a style where Voltaire has so much left all others behind, that 
no comparison with him can ever be admitted. Chaulieu was an 
original genius, his poetry has a marked character, being a happy 
mixture of a gentle and peaceable philosophy with a lively ima- 
gination. His verses flow from bis soul, and though often 
negligent through indolence, are never in bad taste or affected. 
Harmony of versification, grace and gaiety, with a voluptuous 
and Epicurean, but mild and benevolent turn of thought, belong 
to Chaulieu, and these are qualities which do not fail to attract 
the majority of readers («). 

19. It is rather singular that a style so uncongenial to the 
spirit of the age as pastoral poetry appears was quite as much 
cultivated as before. But it is still true that the spirit of the age 
gained the victory, and drove the shepherds from their shady 
bowers, though without substituting any thing more rational in 
the fairy tales which superseded the pastoral romance. At the 
middle of the century, and .partially till near its close, the style 
of D'Urf6 and Scud6ry retained its popularity. Three poets of 
the age of Louis were known in pastoral •, Segrais, Madame Des- 
houli^res, and Fontenelle. The first belongs most to the genuine 
school of modern pastoral ; he is elegant, romantic, full of com- 
plaining love*, the Spanish and French romances had been his 
model in invention, as Virgil was in style. La Harpe allows him 
nature, sweetness, and sentiment, but he cannot emulate the 
vivid colouring of Virgil, and the language of his shepherds, 
though simple, wants elegance and harmony. The tone of his 
pastorals seems rather insipid, thoii^h La Harpe has quoted some 
pleasing lines. Madame Deshouli4res» w^ith a purer style than 
Segrais, according to the same cpitic, has less genius. Others 
have thought her Idylls the best in the language {b). But these 
seem to be merely trivial moralities addressed to flowers, brooks, 
and sheep, sometimes expressed in a manner both ingenious and 
natural, but on the whole too feeble to give much pleasure. 
Bouterwek observes that her poetry is to be considered as that 
of a woman, and that its pastoral morality would be somewhat 
childish in the mouth of man *, whether this says more for the 
lady, or against her sex, I must leave to the reader. She has oc- 

Ca) La Harpe. Bouterw6k, vi. 127. Biogr. (*) Biogr. Uniy. 
Univ. 
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casionally some very pleasing and even poetieal passages (a). 
The third among these poets of the pipe is Fontenelle. But bis 
pastorals, as Bouterwek says, are loo artiGcial for the ancient 
school, and too cold for the romantic. La Harpe blames, besides 
this general fault, the negligence and prosaic phrases of his 
style. The best is that entitled Ismene. It is in fact a poem for 
the world ; yet as love and its artifices are found every where, we 
cannot censure any thing as absolutely unfit for pastoral, save a 
certain refinement which belonged to the author in every thing, 
and which interferes with our sense of rural simplicity. 

20. In the superior walks of poetry France had nothing of 
which she has been inclined to boast. Chapelain, a man of some 
credit as a critic, produced his long*-laboured epic, La Pucelle, 
in 1656, which is only remembered by the insulting ridicule of 
Boileau. A similar fate has fallen on the Clovis of Desmarcsts,' 
published in 1684, though the German historian of literature has 
extolled the richness of imagination it shows, and observed that 
if those who saw nothing but a fantastic writer in Desmarests had 
possessed as much fancy, the national poetry would have been 
of a higher character (6). Brebceuf s translation of the Pharsalia 
is spurited, but very extravagant. 

21. The literature of Germany was now more corrupted by 
bad taste than ever. A second Silesian school, but much inferior 
to that of Opitz, was founded by HofiTmanswaldau and Lo- 
henstein. The first had great facility, and imitated Ovid and 
Marini with some success. The second, with worse taste, always 
tumid and striving at something elevated, so that the Lohenstefn 
swell became a by-word with later critics, is superior to Hoff* 
manswaldau in richness of fancy, in poetical invention, and in 
warmth of feeling for all that is noble and great. About the end 
of the century arose a new style, known by the unhappy name 
spiritless (geistlos), which, avoiding the tone of Lohenstein, 
became wholly tame and flat(c). 



Sect. III. 

ON ENGLISH POETRY. 
Waller — BaUer — Milton ^ Dryden — The Minor PoeU. 

22. We might have placed Waller in the former division 
of the seventeenth century, with no more impropriety than 

(a) Bouterwek, vi. 152. (o) ^a no\. i. V>. "iW- Heinsius, iv. 287. 

•A) Bouterwek, vi. 157. ^'*^KW^' GescWehte der CuUur, iv. 776. 
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we might have reserved Cowley for the latter; both belong 
by the date of their writiogs to the two periods. And perhaps 
the poetry of Waller bears rather the stamp of the first Charles's 
age than of that which ensued. His reputation was great/ and 
somewhat more durable than that of similar poets have gene- 
rally been ; he did not witness its decay in his own protracted 
life, nor was it much diminished at the beginning of the next 
century. Nor was this wholly undeserved. Waller has a more 
uniform elegance, a more sure facility and happiness of expres- 
sion, and above all, a greater exemption from glaring faults, 
such as pedantry, extravagance, conceit, quaintness, obscurity, 
ungrammatical and unmeaning constructions, than any of the 
Caroline era with whom he would naturally be compared. We 
have only to open Carew or Lovelace to perceive the differ- 
ence -, not that Waller is wholly without some of these faults, 
but that they are much less frequent. If others may have 
brighter passages of fancy or sentiment^ which is not difficult, 
he husbands better his resources, and though left behind in 
the beginning of the race, comes sooner to the goal. His Pane^ 
gyric on Cromwell was celebrated. " Such a series of verses," 
it is said by Johnson, '^ had rarely appeared before in the 
English language. Of these lines some are grand, some are 
graceful, and all are musical. There is now and then a feeble 
verse, or a trifling thought -, but its great fault is the choice 
of its hero." It may not be the opinion of all, that CromWell's 
actions were of that obscure and pitiful character which the 
majesty of song rejects, and Johnson has before observed, 
that Waller's choice of encomiastic topics in this poem is very 
judicious. Yet his deficiency in poetical vigour will surely be 
traced in this composition ; if he rarely sinks, he never rises 
very high, and we find much good sense and selection, much 
skill in the mechanism of language and metre, without ardour 
and without imagination. In his amorous poetry, he has little 
passion or sensibility \ but he is never free and petulant, never 
tedious, and never absurd. His praise consists much in nega- 
tions *, but in a comparative estimate, perhaps negations ought 
to count for a good deal. 

23. Hudibras was incomparably more popular than Paradise 
Lost 5 no poem in our language rose at once to greater repu- 
tation. Nor can this be called ephemeral, like that of most 
political poetry. For at least half a century after its publi- 
cation it was generally read, and perpetually quoted. The wit 
of Butler has still preserved many lines \ but Hudibras now 
attracts comparatively few readers. The eulogies of Johnson 
seem rather adapted to what he remembered to have been the 
fame of Butler, than to the feelings of the surrounding ge- 
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aeration ; and since bis time^ new sources of amusement have 
sprung up, and writers of a more intelligible pleasantry have 
superseded those of the seventeenth century. In the fiction 
of Hudibras there was never much to divert the reader, and 
there is still less left at present. But what has been censured 
as a fault, the length of dialogue, which puts the fiction out 
of sight, is in fact the source of all the pleasure that the 
work affords. The sense of Butler is masculine, his wit inex- 
haustible, and it is supplied from every source of reading and 
observation. But these sources are often so unknown to the 
reader that the wit loses its effect through the obscurity of 
its allusions, and he yields to the bane of wit, a purblind 
mole-like pedantry. His versification is sometimes spirited, and 
his rhymes humorous ] yet he wants that ease and flow which 
we require in light poetry. 

24. The subject of Paradise Lost is the finest that has ever 
been chosen for heroic poetry ; it is also managed by Milton 
with remarkable skill. The Iliad wants completeness ; it has 
an unity of its own, but it is the unity of a part where we 
miss the relation to a whole. The Odyssey is perfect enough 
in this point of view; but the subject is hardly extensive enough 
for a legitimate epic. The £neid is spread over too long a 
space, and perhaps the latter books have not that intimate con- 
nexion with the former that an epic poem requires. The Phar- 
salia is open to the same criticism as the Iliad. The Thebaid 
is not deficient in unity or greatness of action ; but it is one 
that possesses no sort of interest in our eyes. Tasso is far 
superior both in choice and management of his subject to 
most of these. Yet the Fall of Man has a more general interest 
than the Crusade. 

25. It must be owned, nevertheless, that a religious epic 
labours under some disadvantages ; in proportion as it attracts 
those who hold the same tenets with the author, it is regarded 
by those who dissent from him with indifference or aversion* 
It is said that the discovery of Milton's Arianism, in this 
rigid generation, has already impaired the sale of Paradise Lost. 
It is also diOicult to enlarge or adorn such a story by fiction* 
Milton has done much in this way; yet he was partly res- 
trained by the necessity of conforming to Scripture. 

26. The ordonnance or composition of the Paradise Lost 
is admirable ; and here we perceive the advantage which Mil- 
ton's great familiarity with the Greek theatre, and his own 
original ^heme of the poem had given him. Every part suc- 
ceeds in an order, noble, clear and natural. It might have been 
wished indeed that the vision of the eleventh book had not 
been changed into the colder narration of ^^ twelfth. But what 
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can be more majestic than the first two books, which open 
this great drama ? It is true that they rather serve to confirm 
the sneer of Dryden that Satan is Milton's hero; since they 
develop a plan of action in that potentate, which is ultimately 
successful; the triumph that he and his host must experience 
in the fall of man being hardly compensated by their tem- 
porary conversion into serpents; a fiction rather too grotesque. 
But it is, perhaps, only pedantry to talk about the hero, as 
if a high personage were absolutely required in an epic poem 
to : predominate over the rest. The conception of Satan is 
doubtless the first effort of Milton's genius. Dante could not 
have ventured to spare so much lustre for a ruined archangel, 
in an age when nothing less than horns and a tail were the 
orthodox creed {a). . . 

27. Milton has displayed great skill in the delineations of Adam 
and Eve ; he does not dress them up, after the fashion of ortho- 
dox theology, which had no spell to bind his free spirit, in the 
fancied robas of primitive righteousness. South, in one of his 
sermons, has drawn a picture of unfallen man, which is even 
poetical ; but it might be asked by the reader. Why then did he 
fall? The first pair of Milton are innocent of course, but not less 
frail than their posterity ; nor except one circumstance, which 
seems rather physical intoxication than any thing else, do we 
find any sign of depravity superinduced upon their transgres- 

(a) Coleridge tyas a fine paiMge which I heen written in our language ; and we must 
cannot resist my desire to transcribe. '' The always acknowledge their good sense, their 
chl^racter of Satan is pride and sensual in- judiciousness, and the vastBenrice they did 
dulgence, finding in itself the motive of to our literature, in settling the Paradise 
action. It is the character so often seen in Lost on its proper level. But how little they 
little on the political stage. It exhibits all satisfy us, even in treating of the natwa 
the restlessness, temerity, and cunning naturaia, the poem itself! and how little 
which have marked the mighty hunters of conception they show of the natwra natu- 
mankind from Nimrod to Napoleon. Tho rans, the individual genius of the author! 
common fascination of man is that these Even in the periodical criticism of the 
great men, as they are oallecl, must ^ct present day, in the midst of much that is 
from some great motive. Milton has care- affected, much that is precipitate, mucii 
fully marked in his Satan the iiimse selfish- that is written for mere display, we find 
ness, the alcohol of egotism, whieliL would occasional reflections of a profundity and 
rather reign in hell than serve in be»ven. discrimination which we should seek in 
To place this lust of sell in opposition to vain through Dryden or Addison, or the 
denial of self or duty, and to show what two Wartons, or even Johnson, though 
exertions it would make, and what painsi much superior to the rest. Hurd has perhaps 
endure to accomplish its end, is Milton's the merit of being the first who in this 
particular object in the character of Satan, country aimed at philosophioal criticism ; 
But around this character he has thrown a he had great ingenuity, a good deal of read- 
singularity of daring, a grandeui' of suffer- ing, and a facility in applying it; bat he 
ance, and a ruined splendour, which did not feel very deeply, was somewhat of 
constitute the very height of poetic subli- a coxcomb, and having always before his 
mity.'' Coleridge's Remains, p. i7tf. eyes a model neither good in itself, nor 

In reading such a paragraph as this, we made for him to emulate, be assumes a 

are struck by the vast improvement of the dogmatic arrogance, which, as it always 

highest criticism, the philosophy of esthe- offends the reader, so for the most part 

tics, since the days of Addison. His papers stands in the way of the author's own 

in the Spectator on Paradise Lost were search for truth, 
perhaps superior to any criticism that had 
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sion. It might even be made a question for profound theologians 
whether Eve, by taking amiss what Adam had said, and by self- 
conceit, did not sin before she tasted the fatal apple. The neces- 
sary paucity of actors in Paradise Lost is perhaps the apology 
of Sin and Death ; they will not bear exact criticism, yet we do 
not wish them away. 

28. The comparison of Millon with Homer has been founded 
on the acknowledged pre-eminence of each in his own language, 
and on the lax application of the word epic to their great poems. 
But there was not much in common either between their genius 
or its products; and Milton has taken less in direct imitation 
from Homer than from several other poets. His favourites had 
rather been Sophocles and Euripides -, to them he owes the struc- 
ture of his blank verse, his swell and dignity of style, his grave 
enunciation of moral and abstract sentiment, his tone of descrip- 
tion, neither condensed like that of Dante, nor spread out with 
the diffuseness of the other Italians and of Homer himself. Next 
to these Greek tragedians, Virgil seems to have been his model \ 
with the minor Latin poets, except Ovid, he does not, I think, 
show any great familiarity; and though abundantly conversant 
with Ariosto, Tasso, and Marini, we cannot say that they in- 
fluenced his manner, which, unlike theirs, is severe and stately, 
never light, nor in the sense we should apply the words to them, 
rapid and animated (a). 

29. To Dante, however, he bears a much greater likeness. 
He has in common with that poet an uniform seriousness, for 
the brighter colouring of both is but the smile of a pensive 
mind, a fondness for argumentative speech, and for the same 
strain of argument. This indeed proceeds in part from the gene- 
ral similarity, the religious and even theological cast of their 
subjects; I advert particularly to the last part of Dante's poem. 
We may almost say, when we look to the resemblance of their 
prose wTitings, in the proud sense of being born for some great 
achievement, which breathes through the Vita Nuova, as it does 
through Milton's earlier treatises, that they were twin spirits, 
and that each might have animated the other's body, that each 
would, as it were, have been the other, if he had lived in the 
other's age. As it is, I incline to prefer Milton, that is, the Pa- 
radise Lost, both because the subject is more extensive, and be- 
cause the resources of his genius are more multifarious. Dante 
sins more against good taste, but only perhaps because there 
was no good taste in his time ; for Milton has also too much a 

(«) The solemnity of Miltott is striking in uncongeiv\;.\ to ^^"f^- ^ ^^^ ^*^^* *° Paradise 

those passages where some other poets Lost are ^\njeTVoov^a\T\, and ibeir gravity 

woald iDdalge a little in foloptuoasness, makes IV^^^ ^ot?'^- 
and the more so, because this is not wholly ^\(V 

IV. \^ T 
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disposition to make the grotesque accessory to the terrible. 
Could Milton have written the lines on Ugolino? Perhaps he 
could. Those on Francesca? Not, I think, every line. Could 
Dante have planned such a poem as Paradise Lost? Not cer- 
tainly, being Dante in 1300 •, but living when Milton did, per- 
. haps he could. It is however useless to go on with questions 
that no one can fully answer. To compare the two poels, read 
two or three cantos of the Purgatory or Paradise, and then two 
or three hundred lines of Paradise Lost. Then take Homer or 
even Virgil, the difference will be striking. Yet, notwithstanding 
this analogy of their minds, I have not perceived that Milton 
imitates Dante very often, probably from having committed less 
to memory while young (and Dante was not the favourite poet 
of Italy when Milton was there ), than of Ariosto and Tasso. 

30. Each of these great men chose the subject that suited his 
natural temper and genius. What, it is curious to conjecture, 
would have been Milton's success in his original design, a Bri- 
tish story? Far less surely than in Paradise Lost; he wanted the 
rapidity of the common heroic poem, and would always have 
been sententious, perhaps arid and heavy. Yet even as religious 
poets, there are several remarkable distinctions between Milton 
and Dante. It has been justly observed that, in the Paradise of 
Dante, he makes use of but three leading ideas, light, music, and 
motion, and that Milton has drawn Heaven in less pure and spi- 
ritual colours (a). The philosophical imagination of the former, 
in this third part of his poem, almost defecated, from all sub- 
lunary things by long and solitary musing, spiiHtualizes all it 
touches. The genius of Milton, though itself subjective, was 
less so than that of Dante ; and he has to recount, t^ describe, 
to bring deeds and passions before the eye. And twd peculiar 
causes may be assigned for this difference in the treaVient of 
celestial things between the Divine Comedy and the l^radise 
Lost 5 the dramatic form which Milton had originally deiig^^^ 
to adopt, and his own theological bias towards anthropdpor- 
phitism, which his posthumous treatise on religion has brought to 
light. This was no doubt in some measure inevitable in such a^3ub- 
ject as that of Paradise Lost-, yet much that is ascribed to (W, 
sometimes with the sanction of Scripture, sometimes withou* it, 
is not wholly pleasing ; such as " the oath that shook Heav(|n's 
whole circumference," and several other images of the sm^ 
kind, which bring down the Deity in a manner not consonaiflo 



article contains some good and some exquisitely drawn. It is true that, if M ^^ 

qaestionable remarks on Milton; among had made her a wit or a blue, the f^'* 

the latter I reckon the proposition, that bis would have been accounted for \r\^ '* 

contempt for women is shown in the deline- little difficulty as possible, and sparejt ^ 

alionof Eve; an opinion not that of Addison serpent his trouble. 
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philosophical religion, however it may be borne out by the sen- 
sual analogies, or mythic symbolism of Oriental writing (n). 

31. We rarely meet with feeble lines in Paradise Lost (^), 
though with many that are hard, and, in a common use of the 
word, might be called prosaic. Yet few are truly prosaic-, few 
I wherein the tone is not some way distinguished from prose. 
i The very artificial $tyle of Milton, sparing in English idiom, 
' and his study of a rhythm, not always the most grateful to 
' our ears, but preserving his blank verse from a trivial flow, 
is the cause of this elevation. It is at least more removed from 
' a prosaic cadence than the slovenly rhymes of such contempo- 
i rary poets as Chamberlayne. His versification is entirely his 
I own, framed on a Latin and chiefly a Virgilian model, the 
pause less frequently resting on the close of the line than in 
, Homer, and much less than in our own dramatic poets. But 
it is also possible that the Italian and Spanish blank verse may 
have had some efffect upon his ear. 
I 32. In the numerous imitations, and still more numerous 
traces of older poetry which we perceive in Paradise Lost, 
it is always to be kept in mind that he bad only bis recol- 
lection to rely upon (c). His blindness seems to have been 
complete before 1654 ^ and I scarcely think that he had begun 
his poem, before the anxiety and trouble into which the public 
strife of the commonwealth and the restoration had thrown 
him gave leisure for immortal occupations. Then the remem- 
brance of early reading came over his dark and lonely path 
like the moon emerging from the clouds. Then it was that the 
muse was truly his ^ not only as she poured her creative inspira- 
tion into his mind, but as the daughter of Memory, coming with 
fragments of ancient melodies, the voice of Euripides, and 
Homer, and Tasso ; sounds that he had loved in youth, and 

(a) Johnson thinks that Milton should animate a real toad, bat takes the shape of 

have secured the consistency of this poem one. '' Squat like a toad close by the ear of 

by keeping immateriality out of sight, and Eve. ** Bui he does enter a real serpent, so 

! enticing his reader to drop it from his that the instance of Johnson is ill chosen, 

thoughts. But here the subject forbad him If he had mentioned the serpent, every one 

to preserve consistency, if indeed there be would have seen that the identity of the 

inconsistency in supposing a rapid assump- animal serpent with Satan is part of the 

J tion of form by spiritual beings. For though original account, 

the instance that Johnson alleges of in- (6) Que of the few exceptions is in the 

^^ consistency in Satan's animating a toad was sublime description of Death, where a 

r not necessary, yet his animation of the ser- wretched hemistich, *' Fierce as ten furies/' 

pent was absolutely indispensable. And stands as an unsightly blemish. 

i the same has been done by other poets, who (c) I take this opportunity of mentioning, 
do not scruple to suppose their gods, their on the authority of Mr. Todd's Inquiry 
fairies or devils, or their allegorical person- into the Origin of Paradise Lost (edit, of 
ages^ inspiring thoughts, and even uniting Milton, vol, ii. P- ^^^Ot that Lauder, whom 
themselves with the soul, as well as assum- I have XacxeA ^*^^ ignorance. Vol. 111. 
ing all kinds of form, though their natural p. 301, r^^iw published the poem of Bar- 
appearance is almost always anthropo- lieus on \u -^uv^^aAs of A.dam and Eve. 
morpbic. And, after all, Satan does not ^ 
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treasured up for the solace of his age. They who, though 
not enduring the calamity of Milton, have known what it is, 
when afar from books, in solitude or in travelling, or in the 
intervals of worldly care, to feed on poetical recollections, to 
murmur over the beautiful lines whose cadence has long de- 
lighted their ear, to recall the sentiments and images Which 
retain by association the charm that early years once gave 
them— they will feel the inestimable value of committing to the 
memory, in the prime of its power, what it will easily receive 
and indelibly retain. I know not indeed whether an educa- 
tion that deals much with poetry, such as is still usual in 
England, has any more solid argument among many in its favour, 
than that it lays the foundation of intellectual pleasures at the 
other extreme of life. 

33. It is owing in part, to his blindness, but more perhaps to 
his general residence in a city, that Milton, in the words of 
Coleridge, is "not a picturesque but a musical poet 5" or, as 
I would prefer to say, is the latter more of the two. He de- 
scribes visible things, and often with great powers of rendering 
them manifest, what the Greeks called uu^ytitey though seldom 
with so much circumstantial exactness of observation, as Spenser 
or Dante •, but he feels music. The seitse of vision delighted 
his imagination, but that of sound wrapped his whole soul in 
eestacy. One of his trifling faults may be connected with this, 
the excessive passion he displays for stringing together sonorous 
names, sometimes so obscure that the reader associates nothing 
with them, as the word Namancos in Lycidas, which long 
baffled the commentators. Hence bis catalogues, unlike those 
of Homer and Virgil, are sometimes merely ornamental and 
misplaced. Thus the names of unbuilt cities come strangely 
forward in Adam's vision («), though he has afterwards gone 
over the same ground with better effect in Paradise Regained. 
In this there was also a mixture of his pedantry. But, though 
he was rather too ostentatious of learnings the nature of his 
subject demanded a good deal of episodical ornament. And 
this, rather than the precedents he might have alleged from 
the Italians and others, is perhaps the best apology for what 
some grave critics have censured, his frequent allusions to 
fable and mythology. These give much relief to the severity 
of the poem, and few readers would dispense with them. Less 
excuse can be made for some affectation of science which has 
produced hard and unpleasing lines ^ but he had been born 
in an age when more credit was gained by reading much 
than by writing well. The faults, however, of Paradise Lost 

(a) Par. Lost, xi. sae. ^ t 
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are in general less to be called faults, than necessary adjuncts 
of the qualities we most admire, and idiosyncrasies of a mighty 
genius. The verse of Milton is sometimes wanting in grace, 
and almost always in ease; but what better can be said of 
his prose? His foreign idioms Are too frequent in the one; 
but they predominate in the other. 

34. The slowness of Milton's advance to glory is now gene- 
rally owned to have been much exaggerated -, we might say 
that the reverse was nearer the truth. " The sale of 1300 copies 
in two years," says Johnson, " in opposition to so much recent 
enmity, and to a style of versification new to all and disgusting 
to many, was an unconunon example of the prevalence of 
genius. The demand did not immediately increase; for many 
more readers than were supplied at first the nation did not 
afford. Only 3000 were sold in eleven years." It would hardly 
however be said, even in this age, of a poem 3000 copies of 
which had been sold in eleven years, that its success had been 
small ; and I have some few doubts, whether Paradise Lost, 
published eleven years since, would have met with a greater 
demand. There is sometimes a want of congeniality in public 
taste which no power of genius will overcome. For Milton it 
must be said by every one conversant with the literature of 
the age, that preceded Addison's famous criticism, from which 
some have dated the reputation of Paradise Lost, that he took 
his place among great poets from the beginning. The fancy of 
Johnson that few dared to praise it, and that " the revolu- 
tion put an end to the secrecy of love," is without founda- 
tion ; the government of Charles IL was not so absurdly tyran- 
nical, nor did Dry den, the court's own poet, hesitate, in his 
preface to the State of Innocence, published sooi? after Mil- 
ton's death, to speak of its original. Paradise Lost, as ^' un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest, most noble, and most sublime 
poems which either this age or nation has produced." 

35. The neglect which Paradise Lost never experienced, seems 
to have been long the lot of Paradise Regained. It was not 
popular with the world ; it was long believed to manifest a decay 
of the poet's genius, and in spite of all the critics have written, 
it is still but the favourite of some whose predilections for the 
Miltonic style are very strong. The subject is so much less 
capable of calling forth the vast powers of his mind, that we 
should be unfair in comparing it throughout with the greater 
poem ; it has been called a model of the shorter epic, an action 
comprehending few characters and a brief space of time (a). 
The love of Milton for dramatic dialogue, imbibed from Greece, 
is still more apparent than in Paradise Lost; the whole poem 

(«) Todd's Milton, vol. v. p. 308. i ^^^.^ 
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in fact may almost be accounted a drama of primal simplicity/ 
the narrative and descriptive part serving rather to diversify 
and relieve the speeches of the actors, than their speeches, 
as in the legitimate epic, to enliven the narration. Paradise 
Regained abounds with passages equal to any of the same 
nature in Paradise Lost-, but the argumentative tone is kept up 
till it produces some tediousness, and perhaps on the whole 
less pains have been exerted to adorn and elevate even that 
which appeals to the imagination. 

36. Samson Agonistes is the latest of Milton's poems-, we see 
in it, perhaps more distinctly than in Paradise Regained, the 
ebb of a mighty tide. An air of uncommon grandeur prevails 
throughout; but the language is less poetical than in Paradise 
Lost; the vigour of thought remains, but it wants much of its 
ancient eloquence. Nor is the lyric tone well kept up by the 
chorus-, they are too sententious, too slow in movement, and, 
except by the metre, are not easily distinguishable from the 
other personages. But this metre is itself infelicitious ; the lines 
being frequently of a number of syllables not recognized in the 
usage of English poetry, and, destitute of rhythmical language, 
fall into prose. Milton seems to have forgotten that the ancient 
chorus had a musical accompaniment. 

37. The style of Samson, being essentially that of Paradise 
Lost, may show us how much more the latter poem is founded 
on the Greek tragedians than on Homer. In Samson we have 
sometimes the pompous tone of -Slschylus, more frequently the 
sustained majesty of Sophocles ; but the religious solemnity of 
Milton's own temperament, as well as the nature of the subject, 
have given a sort of breadth, an unbroken severity to the whole 
drama. It is perhaps not very popular even with the lovers of 
poetry-, yet upon close comparison we should find that it de- 
serves a higher place than many of its prototypes. We might 
search the Greek tragedies long for a character so powerfully 
conceived and maintained as that of Samson himself; and it is 
only conformable to the sculptural simplicity of that form of 
drama which Milton adopted, that all the rest should be kept in 
subordination to it. " It is only," Johnson says, *' by a blind 
confidence in the reputation of Milton, that a drama can be 
praised in which the intermediate parts have neither cause nor 
consequence, neither hasten nor retard the catastrophe." Such a 
drama is certainly not to be ranked with Othello and Macbeth, or 
even with the OEdipus or the Hippolytus ; but a similar criticism 
is applicable to several famous tragedies in the less artificial 
school of antiquity, to thePrometheusandthePersaeof iEschylus, 
and if we look strictly, to not a few of the two other masters. 

38. The poetical genius of Dryden came slowlvio perfection. 
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Born in 1631, his first short poems, or, as we might rather say, 
copies of verses, were not written till he approached thirty ; and 
though some of his dramas, not indeed of the best, belong to 
the next period of his life , he had reached the age of fifty before 
his high rank as a poet had been confirmed by indubitable proof. 
Yet he had manifested a superiority to his immediate contempo- 
raries;, hid Astraea Redux, on the Restoration, is well versified-, 
the lines are seldom weak, the couplets have that pointed manner 
which Cowley and Denham had taught the world to require^ 
they are harmonious, but not so varied as the style he afterwards 
adopted. The Annus Mirabilis, in 1667, is of a higher cast -, it is 
not so animated as the later poetry of Dryden, because the alter- 
nate quatrain, in which he followed Davenant's Gondibert, is 
hostile to animation : but it is not less favourable to another 
excellence, condensed and vigorous thought. Davenant indeed 
and Denham may be reckoned the models of Dryden, so far as 
this can be said of a man of original genius, and one far superior 
to theirs. The distinguishing characteristic of Dryden, it has 
been said by Scott, was the power of reasoning and expressing 
the result in appropriate language. This indeed was the charac- 
teristic of the two we have named, and so far as Dryden has 
displayed it, which he eminently has done, he bears a resem- 
blance to them. But it is insufficient praise for this great poet. 
His rapidity of conception and readiness of expression are higher 
qualities. He never loiters about a single thought or image, 
never labours about the turn of a phrase. The impression upoa 
our minds that he wrote with exceeding ease, is irresistible, and 
I do not know that we have any evidence to repel it. The admi- 
ration of Dryden gains upon us, if I may speak from my own 
experience, with advancing years, as we become more sensible 
of the difficulty of his style, and of the comparative facility of 
that which is merely imaginative. 

39. Dryden may be considered as a satirical, a reasoning, a 
descriptive and narrative, a lyric poet, and as a translator. As a 
dramatist, w^e must return to him again. The greatest of his 
satires is Absalom and Achitophel, that work in which his powers 
became fully known to the world, and which, as many think, he 
never surpassed. The admirable fitness of the English couplet 
for satire had never been shown before; in less skilful hands it 
had been ineffective. He does not frequently, in this poem,^ carry 
the sense beyond the second line, which for the most part en- 
feebles the emphasis \ his triplets are less numerous than usual, 
but energetic. The spontaneous ease of expression, the rapid 
transitions, the general elasticity and movement have never been 
excelled. It is sirperfluous to praise the discrimination and viva- 
city of the chief characters, especially Shaftesbury ^^(^^•" 
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ingbam. Satire however is so much easier than panegyric, that 
with Ormond, Ossory and Mulgrave he has not been quite so 
successful. In the second part of Absalom and x\chitophel, writ- 
ten by Tate, one long passage alone is inserted by Dryden. It 
is excellent in its line of satire, but the line is less elevated 5 the 
persons delineated are less important, and he has indulged more 
his natural proneness to virulent ribaldry. This fault of Dry den's 
writings, it is just to observe, belonged less to the man then to 
the age. No libellous invective, no coarseness of allusion, had 
ever been spared towards a private or political enemy. We read 
with nothing but disgust the satirical poetry of Cleveland, Butler, 
Oldham, and Marvell, or even of men whose high rank did not 
soften their style, Rochester, Dorset, Mulgrave. In Dryden there 
was, for the first time, a poignancy of wit which atones for his 
severity, and a discretion even in his taunts which made them 
more cutting. 

40. The Medal, which is in some measure a continuation of 
Absalom and Achitophel, as it bears wholly on Shaftesbury, is 
of unequal merit, and on the whole falls much below the former. 
In Mac Flecknoe, his satire on his rival Shadwell, we must 
allow for the inferiority of,the subject, which could not bring 
out so much of Dryden's higher powers of mind ; but scarcely 
one of his poems is more perfect. Johnson, who admired Dry- 
den almost as much as he could any one, has yet, from his 
proneness to critical censure, very much exaggerated the poet'5 
defects. " His faults of negligence are beyond recital. Such is 
the unevenness of his compositions, that ten lines are seldom 
found together without something of which the reader is 
ashamed." This might be true, or more nearly true, of other 
poets of the seventeenth century. Ten good consecutive lines 
will, perhaps, rarely be found, except in Denham, Davenant 
and Waller. But it seems a great exaggeration as to Dryden. I 
would particularly instance Mac Flecknoe as a poem of about 
four hundred lines, in which no one will be condemned as weak 
or negligent, though three or four are rather too ribaldrous for 
our taste. There are also passages, much exceeding ten lines, 
in Absalom and Achitophel, as well as, in the later works, the 
Fables, which excite in the reader none of the shame for the 
poet's carelessness, with which Johnson has furnished him. 

41. The argumentative talents of Dryden appear, more or 
less, in the greater part of his poetry, reason in rhyme was his 
peculiar delight, to which he seems to escape from the mere 
excursions of fancy. And it is remarkable that he reasons better 
and more closely in poetry than in prose. His productions more 
exclusively reasoning are tl\e Religio Laici and the Hind and 
Panther. The latter is every way an extraordinary poem. It 
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was written in the hey-day of exultation, by a recent proselyte 
to a winning side, as be dreamed it to be, by one who. never 
spared a weaker foe, nor repressed his triumph with a dignified 
moderation. A year was hardly to elapse before he exchanged 
this fulness of pride for an old age of disappointment and po- 
verty. Yet then too his genius was unquenched, and even his 
satire was not less severe. 

42. The first lines in the Hind and Panther are justly reputed 
among the niost musical in our language; and perhaps we 
observe their rhythm the better because it does not gain much 
by the sense ; for the allegory and the fable are seen, even in 
this commencement, to be awkwardly blended. Yet, notwith- 
standing their evident incoherence, which sometimes leads to 
the verge of absurdity, and the facility they give to ridicule, I 
am not sure that Dryden was wrong in choosing this singular 
fiction. It was his aim to bring forward an old argument in as 
novel a style as he could ; a dialogue between a priest and a 
parson would have made but a dull poem, even if it bad con- 
tained some of the excellent paragraphs we read in the Hind 
and Panther. It is the grotesqueness and originality of the fable 
that give this poem its peculiar zest, of which no reader, I con- 
ceive, is insensible ; and it is also by this means that Dryden has 
contrived to relieve his reasoning by short but beautiful touches 
ef description, such as the sudden stream of light from heaven 
which announces the conception of James's unfortunate heir 
near the end of the second book. 

43. The wit in the Hind and Panther is sharp, ready, and 
pleasant, the reasoning is sometimes admirably close and strong-, 
it is the energy of Bossuet io verse. I do not know that the 
main argument of the Roman church could be better stated ; all 
that has been well said for tradition and authority, all that 
serves to expose the inconsistencies of a vacillating protestan- 
tism, is in the Hind's mouth. It is such an answer as a candid 
man should admit to any doubts of Dryden's sincerity. He wlio 
eould argue as powerfully as the Hind may well be allowed to 
have thought himsdf in the right. Yet he could not forget a few 
bold thoughts of his more sceptical days, and such is his bias to 
sarcasm that he cannot restrain himself from reflections on 
kings and priests wlien he is most contending for them («). 

44. The Fables of Dryden, or stories modernised from Boc- 
caccio and Chaucer, are at this day probably the most read and 
the most popular of Dryden's poems. They contain passages of 

(c) By education most hav« been misled ; And i)ittS ^^^ <^\d imposes on the man. 

So they believe because they so were bred. Part iii. 

The priest continues what the nurse began, " Cat\ yOU V\W8 backing of your friends ? " 

h"s ne^ IxXxes mi%bl have said. 
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go much more impressive beauty, and are altogether so far more 
adapted to general sympathy than those we have mentioned, 
that I should not hesitate to concur in this judgment. Yet John- 
son's accusation of negligence is better supported by these than 
by the earlier poems. Whether it were that age and misfor- 
tune, though they had not impaired the poet's vigour, had ren- 
dered its continual exertion more wearisome, or, as is perhaps 
the better supposition, he reckoned an easy style, sustained 
above prose, in some places, rather by metre than expression, 
more fitted to narration, we find much which might appear 
slovenly to critics of Johnson's temper. He seems, in fact, to 
have conceived, like Milton, a theory that good writing, at least 
in verse, is never either to follow the change of fashion, or to 
sink into familiar phrase, and that any deviation from this ri- 
gour should be branded as low and colloquial. But Dryden 
wrote on a different plan. He thought, like Ariosto, and like 
Chaucer, whom he had to improve, that a story, especially 
when not heroic, should be told in easy and -flowing language, 
without too much difference from that of prose, relying on his 
harmony, his occasional inversions, and his concealed skill in 
the choice of words, for its effect on the reader. He found also 
a tone of popular idiom, not perhaps old English idiom, but 
such as had crept into society, current among his contempo- 
raries ^ and though this has in many cases now become insuffer- 
ably vulgar, and in others looks like affectation, we should make 
some allowance for the times in condemning it. This last 
blemish, however, is not much imputable to the Fables. Their 
beauties are innumerable; yet few are very well chosen ; some, 
as Guiscard and Sigismunda, he has injured through coarseness 
of mind, which neither years nor religion had purified-, and we 
want in all the power over emotion, the charm of sympathy, the 
skilful arrangement and selection of circumstance, which nar- 
rative poetry claims as its highest graces. 

46. Dryden's fame as a lyric poet depends a very little on his 
Ode on Mrs. Killigrew's death, but almost entirely on that for 
St. Cecilia's Day, commonly called Alexander's Feast. The 
former, which is much praised by Johnson, has a few fine lines^ 
mingled with a far greater number ill conceived and ill expressed; 
the whole compiosition has that spirit which Dryden hardly 
ever wanted, but it is too faulty for high praise. The latter used 
to pass for the best work of Dryden and the best ode in the lanr 
guage. Many would now agree with me that it is neither one 
nor the other, and that it was rather over-rated during a period 
when criticism was not at a high point. Its excellence indeed is 
undeniable ; it has the raciness, the rapidity, the mastery of 
language which belong to Dryden ; the transiti^^^e^imated, 
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the contrasts effective. But few lines are highly poetical, and 
some sink to the level of a common drinking song. It has the 
defects, as well as the merits of that poetry which is written 
for musical accompaniment. 

46. Of Dryden as a translator it is needless to say much. In 
some instances, as in an ode of Horace, he has done extremely 
well; but his Virgil is, in my apprehension, the least successful 
of his chief works. Lines of consummate excellence are fre- 
quently shot, like threads of gold, through the web; but the ge- 
neral texture is of an ordinary material. Dryden was little fitted 
for a translator of Virgil ; his mind was more rapid and vehe- 
ment than that of his original, but by far less elegant and judi- 
cious. This translation seems to have been made in haste •, it is 
more negligent than any of his own poetry, and the style is often 
almost studiously, and as it were spitefully, vulgar. 

47. The supremacy of Dryden from the death of Milton in 
1674 to his own in 1700 was not only unapproached by any 
English poet, but he held almost a complete monopoly of Eng- 
lish poetry. This latter period of the seventeenth century, set- 
ting aside these two great names, is one remarkably sterile in 
poetical genius. Under the first Stuarts, men of warm imagina- 
tion and sensibility, though with deficient taste and little com- 
mand of language, had done some honour to our literature ; 
though once neglected, they have come forward again in public 
esteem, and if not very extensively read, have been valued by 
men of kindred minds full as much as they deserve. The versi- 
fiers of Charles II. and William's days have experienced the 
opposite fate -, popular for a time, and long so far known at least 
by name as to have entered rather largely into collections of 
poetry, they are now held in no regard, nor do they claim much 
favour from just criticism. Their object in general was to write 
like men of the world; with ease, wit, sense, and spirit, but 
dreading any soaring of fancy, any ardour of moral emotion, as 
the probable source of ridicule in their readers. Nothing quenches 
the flame of poetry more than this fear of the prosaic multitude, 
unless it is the community of habits with this very multitude; 
a life such as these poets generally led, of taverns and brothels, 
or, what came much to the same, of the court. W^e cannot say 
of Dryden, that " he bears no traces of those sable streams ; " 
they sully too much the plumage of that stately swan, but his 
indomitable genius carries him upwards to a purer empyrean. 
The rest are just distinguishable from one another, not by any 
high gifts of the muse, but by degrees of spirit, of ease, of poig- 
nancy, of skill and harmony in versification, of good sense and 
acuteness. They may easily be disponed o^- Cleveland is some- 
times humorous, but succeeds only \w the lightest kinds of poe- 
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try. Marvell wrote sometimes with more taste and feeling than 
was usual, but his satires are gross and stupid. Oldham, far 
superior in this respect, ranks perhaps next to Dryden ^ he is 
spirited and pointed, but his versification is too negligent, and 
his subjects temporary. Roscommon, one of the best for har- 
mony and correctness of language, has little vigour, but he 
never offends, and Pope has justly praised his " unspotted bays." 
Mulgrave affects ease and spirit, but his Essay on Satire belies 
the supposition that Dryden had any share in it. Rochester, 
with more considerable and varied genius, might have raised 
himself to a higher place than he holds. Of Otway, Duke, and 
several more, it is not worth while to give any character. The 
Revolution did nothing for poetry ; William's reign, always ex- 
cepting Dryden, is our nadir in works of imagination. Then 
eame Blackmore with his epic poems of Prince Arthur and King 
Arthur, and Pomfret with his Choice, both popular in their own 
age, and both intolerable by their frigid and tame monotony in 
the next. The lighter poetry, meantime, of song and epigram 
did not sink along with the serious -^ the state of society was 
much less adverse to it. Rochester, Dorset, and some more 
whose names are unknown, or not easily traced, do credit to 
the Caroline period. 

48. In the year 1699, a poem was published, Garth's Dis- 
pensary, which deserves attention, not so much for its own 
merit, though it comes nearest to Dryden, at whatever in- 
terval, as from its indicating a transitional state in our versifica- 
tion. The general structure of the couplet through the se- 
venteenth century may be called abnormous; the sense is not 
only often carried beyond the second line, which the French 
avoid, but the second line of one couplet and the first of the 
next are not seldom united in a single sentence or a portion of 
one, so that the two, though not rhyming, must be read as a 
couplet. The former, when as dexterously managed as it was 
by Dryden, adds much to the beauty of the general versifica- 
tion ^ but the latter, a sort of adultery of the lines already 
wedded to other companions at rhyme's altar, can scarcely 
ever be pleasing, unless it be in narrative poetry, where it may 
bring the sound nearer lo prose. A tendency, however, to the 
French rule of constantly terminating the sense with the cou- 
plet will be perceived to have increased from the Restoration. 
Roscommon seldom deviates from it, and in long passages of 
Dryden himself there will hardly be found an exception. But, 
perhaps, it had not been so uniform in any former production 
as in the Dispensary. The versification of this once famous 
mock-heroic poem is smooth and regular, but not forcible , the 
language clear and neat; the parodies and allusions happy. 
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Many lines are excellent in the way of pointed application, and 
some are remembered and quoted, where few call to mind the 
author. It has been remarked that Garth enlarged and altered 
the Dispensary in almost every edition, and what is more uncom- 
mon, that every alteration was for the better. This poem may 
be called an imitation of the Lutrin, inasmuch as but for the Lu- 
trin, it might probably not have been written, and there are 
even particular resemblances. The subject, which is a quarrel 
between the physicians and apothecaries of London, may vie 
with that of Boileau in want of general interest ; yet it seems to 
afford more diversity to the satirical poet. Garth, as has been 
intimated, is a link of transition between the style and turn of 
poetry under Charles and William, and that we find in Ad- 
dison, Prior, Tickell, and Pope, in the reign of Anne. 



Sect. IV. 

ON LATIN POETRY. 

49. The Jesuits were not unmindful of the credit their Latin 
verses had done them in periods more favourable to that exer- 
cise of taste than the present. Even in Italy, which had ceased 
to be a very genial soil, one of their number, Ceva, may de- 
serve mention. His Jesus Puer is a long poem, not inelegantly 
written, but rather singular in some of its descriptions, where 
the poet has been more solicitous to adorn his subject than at- 
tentive to its proper character ; and the same objection might 
be made to some of its episodes. Ceva wrote also a philoso- 
phical poem, extolled by Corniani, but which has not fallen into 
my hands (a). Averani, a Florentine of various erudition, Cap- 
pellari, Strozzi, author of a poem on chocolate, and several 
others, both within the order of Loyola and without it, culti- 
vated Latin poetry with some success (b). But, though some 
might be superior as poets, none were more remarkable or fa- 
mous than Sergardi, best known by some biting satires under 
the name of Q. Sectanus, which he levelled at his personal 
enemy Gravina. The reputation, indeed, of Gravina with poste- 
rity has not been affected by such libels; but they are not want- 
ing either in poignancy and spirit, or in a command of Latin 
phrase (c). 

50. The superiority of France in Latin verse was no longer 
contested by Holland or Germany. Several poets of real merit 

(a) Corniani, viii. 214. SalG, xiv. 257. (c) Salfi, xiv. 299. Corniani, viii. 280. 

■/) Bi'ol. Choisie, vol.xxii. SalO , xiv. 238., et post. 
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of classical simplicity, by Cowley on himself, Epitaphium Vivi 
Auctoris, we can produce any thing equally good in this period. 
The Latin verse of Barrow is forcible and full of mind, but not 
sutTiciently redolent of antiquity (a). Yet versification became, 
about the time of the Restoration, if not the distinctive study, 
at least the favourite exercise, of the university of Oxford. The 
collection entitled Musae Anglicanse, published near the end of 
the century, contains little from any other quarter. Many of 
these relate to the political themes of the day, and eulogise the 
reigning king, Charles, James, or William ; others are on phi- 
losophical subjects, which they endeavour to dddbrate with clas- 
sical phrase. The character of this collection does not, on the 
whole, pass mediocrity 5 they are often incorrect and somewhat 
turgid, but occasionally display a certain felicity in adapting an- 
cient lines to their subject, and some liveliness of invention. The 
golden age of Latin verse in England was yet to come. 



CHAPTER VL 
history of dramatic literature from 1650 to 1700. 

Sect. L 

Racine — Minor French Tragedians — Moli^re — Regnard, and olhar 
Comic Writers. 

1. Few tragedies or dramatic works of any kind are now re- 
corded by historians of Italian literature 5 those of Delfino, af- 
terwards patriarch of Aquileia, which are esteemed aniong the 
best, were possibly written before the middle of the century, and 
were not published till after its termination. The Corradino of 
Caraccio, in 1694, was also valued at the time {b). Nor can 
Spain arrest us longer ^ the school of Calderon in national co- 
medy extended no doubt beyond the death of Philip IV. in 1665, 
and many of his own religious pieces are of as late a date ^ nor 
were names wholly wanting, which are said to merit remem- 
brance, in the feeble reign of Charles II., but they must be left 

(a) The following stanzas on an erring Assensuserraus»inTaIid»potens 

conscience will sufficiently prove this ; •» Mentis propago, qoam vetuit Deus 
Tyranne vita?, fax temeraria, ^asci, sed orta principatttm 

Infide dux, ignobile viuculam, Attribait, regimenqne sanctan, etc. 

Sidus dolosam, amigma pracsens, (6) Walker's Memoir on Italian Tragedy, 

Ingenui labyrinthe Toti, p. 201. Salft, Xii. 57. 
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for such as make a particular study of Spanish literature (</). We 
are called to a nobler stage. 

2. Corneille belongs in his glory to the earlier period of this 
century, though his inferior tragedies, more numerous than the 
better, would fall within the latter. Fontenelle, indeed, as a de- 
voted admirer, attributes considerable merit to those which the 
general voice both of critics and of the public had condemned {b). 
Meantime, another luminary arose on the opposite side of (he 
horizon. The first tragedy of Jean Racine, Les Fr^res Ennemis, 
was represented in 1664^ when he was twenty-five years of age. 
It is so far below his great works, as to be scarcely mentioned, 
yet does not want indications of the genius they were to display. 
Alexandre, in 1665, raised the young poet to more distinction. 
It is said that he showed this tragedy to Corneille, who praised 
his versification, but advised him to avoid a path which he was 
not fitted to tread. It is acknowledged by the advocates of Ra^ 
cine that the characters are feebly drawn, and that the conque- 
ror of Asia sinks to the level of a hero in one of those romances 
of gallantry which had vitiated the taste of France. 

3. The glory of Racine commenced with the representation 
of bis Andromaque in 1667, which was not printed till the end 
of the following year. He was now at once compared with Cor- 
neille, and the scales have been oscillating ever since. Criticism; 
satire, epigrams, were unsparingly launched against the rising 
poet. But his rival pursued the worst policy by obstinately writ- 
ing bad tragedies. The public naturally compare the present with 
the present, and forget the past. When he gave them Pertharite, 
they were dispensed from looking back to Cinna. It is acknow- 
ledged even by Fontenelle that, during the height of Racine's 
fame, the world placed him at least on an equality with his pre- 
decessor; a decision from which that critic, the relation and 
friend of Corneille, appeals to what he takes to be the verdict of 
a later age. 

4. The Andromaque was suiBcient to show that Racine had 
more skill in the management of a plot, in the display of emotion, 
in power over the sympathy of the spectator, at least where the 
gentler feelings are concerned, in beauty and grace of style, in 
all except nobleness of character, strength of thought, and im- 
petuosity of language. He took his fable from Euripides, but 
changed it according to the requisitions of the French theatre 
and of French manners. Some of these changes are for the bet- 
ter, as the substitution of Astyanax for an unknown Molossus 
of the Greek tragedian, the supposed son of Andromache by 

(a) Bootenrek. despised ibe French public for not admir- 

(b) Hist, da ThMtre francois, in OEuvres ing the so^honisbe of CameiUe, which ht 
4e Fontenelle, iii. tii. St. F.vremond also had m^^. ^oo Bonuin for their taste. 
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Pyrrbus. ''Most of those," says Racine himsetf very justly, 
" who have heard of Andromache, know her only as the widow 
of Hector and the mother of Astyanax. They cannot reconcile 
themselves to her loving another husband and another son.'* And 
he has finely improved this happy idea di preserving Astyanax, 
by making the Greeks, jealous of his name, send an embassy by 
Orestes to demand his life*, at once deepening the interest and 
developing the plot. * 

5. The female characters, Andromache and Hermione, are 
drnwn with all Racine's delicate perception of ideal beauty; the 
one, indeed, prepared for his hand by those great masters in 
whose school he had disciplined his own gifts of nature, Homer, 
Euripides, Virgil ; the other more original and more (bll of dra- 
matic effect. It was, as we are told, the^fiiie acting of Made- 
moiselle de Champmesl^ in this part, generally reckoned one of 
the most difficult on the French stage, which secured the sue* 
cess of the play. Racine, after the first representation, * threw 
himself at her feet in a transport of gratitude, which was soon 
changed to love. It is more easy to censure some of the other 
characters. Pyrrbus is bold, haughty, passionate, the true son 
of Achilles, except where he appears as the lover of Andro- 
mache. It is inconceivable and truly ridiculous that a Greek of 
the heroic age, and such a Greek as Pyrrhus is represented by 
those whose imagination has given him existence, should feel the 
respectful passion towards his captive which we might reason* 
ably expect in the romances of chivalry, or should express it in 
the tone of conventional gallantry that suited the court of Ver- 
sailles. But Orestes Is far worse; lovennad, and yet talking in 
gallant conceits, cold and polite, he discredits the poet, the tra- 
gedy, and the son of Agamemnon himself. It is better to kill 
one's mot|ier than to utter such trash. In hinting (hat the pre- 
vious madness of Orestes was for the sake of Hermione, Racine 
has presumed too much on the ignorance, and too much on the 
bad taste, of hiraudience. But far more injudicious is bis fantas- 
tic remorse and the supposed vision of the Furies in the 
last scene. It is astonishing that Racine should have challenged 
comparison with one of the most celebrated scenes of Euripides 
in circumstances that deprived him of the possibility of render^- 
ing his own effective. For the style of the Andronnique, it 
abounds with grace and beauty ; but there are, to my apprehen- 
»on, mora insipid and feeble lines, and a more effl^minate tone, 
than in his later tragedies. 

6. Britannicas appeared in 1669 ; and in this adnurable play 
Racine first showed that he did not depend on the tone of gal- 
lantry usual among his courtly hearers, nor on the languid sym- 
pathies that it excites. Terror and pity, the twin spirits of 
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tragedy, to whom Aristotle has aasigned the great moral oflice 
of pm-ifying the passions, are called forth in their shadowy 
forms to sustain the consummate beauties of his diction. His sub- 
ject was original and happy; with that historic truth which 
usage required, and that poettca) probability which fills up the 
outline of historic truth without disguising it. What can be more 
entirdy dramatic, what more terrible in the sense that Aristotle 
means (that is, the spectator's sympathy with the dangers of the 
innocent), than the absolute master of the world, like the veiled 
prophet of Khorasan, throwing off the appearances of virtue, 
md standing out at once in the maturity of enormous guilt! A 
presaging gloom, like that wliich other poets have sought by the 
haeknied artifices of superstition, haqgs over the scenes of this 
tragedy, and deepens at its close. We sympathise by turns with 
the guilty alarms of Agrippina, the virtuous consternation of 
Burrhus, the virgin modesty of Jitnia, the unspecting ingenaous- 
nees of Britannicus. Few tragedies on the French stage, or in-- 
deed on any stage, save those of Siiakspeare, display so great a 
variety of contrasted characters. None, indeed, are ineffective, 
except the confidante of Agrippina ; for Narcissus is very far 
from being the mere confidant of Nero -, he is, as in hirtory, bis 
preceptor in crime ; and his cold villany is well contrasted with 
the fierce passion of the despot. The criticisms of Fontenelle 
and others on small incidents in the plot, sucti am the conceal- 
ment of Nero behind a curtain thi^ he may hear the dialogue 
between Junia and Britannicus, which is certainly more fit for 
eomedy, ought not to weigh against such esoellence as we find 
in alt the more essential requisites of a tragic drama. Radne 
bad much improved bis language since Andromaque ^ the con-^ 
ventional phraseology about flames and fines eyes, though not 
wholly relinquished, is less frequent ^ and if he has not here 
reached, as he never did, the peculiar impetuosity, of Corneille, 
nor given to his Romans the grandeur of his predecessor's con- 
ception, he is fhll of lines wherein, as every word is effective, 
there can hardly be any deficiency of vigour. It is the vigour 
indeed of Virgil, not of Lucan. 

. 7. In one passage, Raoine has, I think, exeelled Sbakspeare. 
They have both taken the same idea firom Plutarch. The fines 
of Shdtspeare are in Antony and Cleopatra : — 

Thy demon, that's the spirit that keeps thee, is 
Nebk, conrageoas, high, unmatcbable, 
WiMre Gieaar'fl is not; bat near bim, iby angel 
BecooDas a fear, as being o'er|H>vered. 

These are, to my apprehension, not very forcible, and obscure 
even to those who know, what many do not, that by " a fear" 
he meant a common goblin, a i^up^natural being of a more 
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plebeian rank than a demon or angel. The single verse of 
Kacine is magnificent : 

Mon g6nie 6tonn6 tremble deyant le sien. 

« 8. B^r^nice, the next tragedy of Racine, is a surprising proof 
of what can be done by a great master •, but it must be admitted 
that it wants many of the essential qualities that are required in 
the drama. It might almost be compared with Timon of Athene 
by the absence of fable and movement. For nobleness and de- 
licacy of sentiment, for grace of style, it deserves every praise -^ 
but is rather tedious in the closet, and must be far more so on 
the stage. This is the only tragedy of Racine, unless perhaps 
we except Athalie, in which the story presenUi an evident mo- 
ral \ but no poet is more uniformly moral in his sentiments. 
Corneille, to whom the want of dramatic fable was never any 
great objection, attempted the subject of B^r6nice about the 
same time with far inferior success. It required what he could 
not give, the picture of two hearts struggling against a noble 
and a blameless love. 

9. It was unfortunate for Racine that he did not more fre-^ 
quently break through the prejudices of the French theatre in 
favour of classical subjects. A field was open of almost bound- 
less extent, the medieval history of Europe, and especially of 
France herself. His predecessor had been too successful in the 
Cid to leave it doubtful whether an audience would approve 
such an innovation at the hands of a favoured tragedian. Racine 
however did not venture on a step which in the next century 
Voltaire turned so much to account, and which made the for- 
tune of some inferior tragedies. But considering the distance of 
place equivalent, for the ends of the drama, to that of time, he 
founded on an event in the Turkish history not mor6 than thirty 
years before his next tragedy, that of Bajazet. Most part indeed 
of the fable is due to his own invention. Bajazet is reckoned to 
fail below most of his other tragedies in beauty of style ^ but 
the fable is well connected ; there is a great deal of movement, 
and an unintermitting interest is sustained by Bajazet and 
Atalide, two of the noblest characters that Racine has drawn. 
Atalide has not the ingenuous simplicity of Junie, but displays 
a more dramatic flow of sentiment and not less dignity or 
tenderness of soul. The character of Roxane is conceived with 
truth and spirit ; nor is the resemblance some have found in it 
to that of Ilermione greater than belongs to forms of Itie same 
type. Acomat, the vizir, is more a favourite with the French 
critics -, but in such parts Racine does not rise to the level of 
Corneille. No poet is less exposed to the imputation of bom- 
bastic exaggeration^ yet in the two lines with which Acomat 
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concludes the faurth act, there seems almost an approach to 
burlesque ; and one can hardly say that they would have been 
out of place in Tom Thumb : 

Mourons , moi , cher Osmin , comme an vizir, el toi , • 

Gomme le favori d'un homme tel que moi. " 

10. The next tragedy was Mithridate *, and in this Racine has 
been thought to have wrestled against Corneille on his own 
ground, the display of the unconquerable mind of a hero. We 
find in the part of Mithridate, a great depth of thought in com- 
pressed and energetic language. But, unlike the masculine cha- 
racters of Corneille, he is not merely sententious. Racine intro- 
duces no one for the sake of the speeches he has to utter. In 
Milhridates he took what history has delivered to us, blending 
with it no improbable fiction according to the manners of the 
East. His love for Monime has nothing in it extraordinary, or 
unlike what we might expect from the king of Pontus ^ it is a 
fierce, a jealous, a vindictive love ; the necessities of the French 
language alone, and the usages of the French theatre, could 
make it appear feeble. His two sons are naturally less effective \ 
but the loveliness of Monime yields to no female character of 
Racine. There is something not quite satisfactory in the strata- 
gems which Mithridates employs to draw from her a confession 
of her love for his son. They are not uncongenial to the historic 
character, but according to our chivalrous standard of heroism, 
seem derogatory to the poetical. 

11. Iphig^nie followed in 1674, In this Racine had again to 
contend with Euripides in one of his most celebrated tragedies. 
He had even, in the character of Achilles, to contend, not with 
Homer him«elf, yet with the Homeric associations familiar to 
every classical scholar. The love, in fact of Achilles, and his 
politeness towards Clytemnestra, are not exempt from a tone of 
gallantry a little repugnant to our .conception of his manners. 
Yet the Achilles of Homer is neither incapable of love nor of 
courtesy, so that there is no essential repugnance to his cha- 
racter. That of Iphigenia in Euripides has been censured by 
Aristotle as inconsistent ; her extreme distress at the first pro- 
spect of death being followed by an unusual display of courage. 
Hurd has taken upon l)im the defence of the Greek tragedian, 
and observes, after Brumoy, that the Iphigenia of Racine being 
modelled rather after the comment of Aristotle than the example 
of Euripides, is so much the worse (a). But his apology is too 
subtle, and requires too Jong reflection, for the ordinary spec- 
ta.tor ; and though Shakspeare might have managed the transit 

(«) Kurd's Commentary on Horace, vol* i. p. i|^ ^ . 
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tion of feeling with some of his wonderful knowledge of human 
nature, it is certainly presented too crudely by Euripides, and 
much in the style which I have elsewhere observed to be too 
usual with our old dramatists. The Iphigenia of Racine is not a 
character, like those of Shakspeare,'and of him perhaps alone, 
which nothing less than intense meditation can develop to the 
reader, but one which a good actress might compass and a com- 
mon spectator understand. Ractne, like most other tragedians^ 
wrote for the stage; Shakspeare aimed at a point beyond it, and 
sometimes too much lost sight of what it required. 

12. Several critics have censured the part of Eriphile. Yet 
Fontenelle, prejudiced as he was against Racine, admits that it 
is necessary for the catastrophe, though he cavils, I think, 
against her appearance in the earlier part of the {day, laying 
down a rule, by which our own tragedians would not have cho- 
sen to be tried, and which seems far too rigid, that the necessity 
of the secondary characters should be perceived from their first 
appearance (fr\ The question for Racine was in what mannerhe 
should manage the catastrophe. The fabulous truth, the actual 
sacrifice of Iphigenia, was so revolting to the mind, that even 
Euripides thought himself obliged to depart from it. But this he 
eflRscted by a contrivance impossible on the French stage, and 
n^hich would have changed Racine's tragedy to a common melo- 
drame. It appears to me that he very happily substituted the 
cMiraeter of Eriphile, who, as Fontenelle well says, is the hind 
of the fable; and whose impetuous and somewhat disorderly 
passions both furnish a contrast to the ideal nobleness of Iphige- 
nia throughout the tragedy^ and reconcile us to her own fate 
aft the close. 

13< Once more, in Phidre, did the great disciple of Euripides 
attempt to surpass his master. In both tragedies the character 
of Phsddra herself throws into shade all the others, bat with this 
important difference, that in Euripides her death oceurs about 
the middle of the piece, while she continues in Racine till the 
conclusion. The French poet has borrowed much from the 
Greek, more perhaps than in any former drama, but has surely 
beighteded the interest, and produced a more splendid work of 
genius. I have never read the part iCular criticism in wbich Schlegel 
has endeavoured to elevate the Hippcdytus above the Phertre. 
Many, even among Frenth critics, have objected to tbe love of 
Hippolytus for Arida^ by which Racine has deviated from the 
mythological tradition. But we are hardly tied to all the circom-- 
stance of fable ; and the cold young huntsman loses nothing in the 
eyes of a modem reader by a virtuous attachment. This tragedy 

(«) Reflexions 6ur la Po^iique. OEuTres dcFontcnelleiirteftlieM^OGgle 
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i& said to be more open to verbal critieism than the Iphig^nie ; but 
JD poetical beauty I do not know that Racine has eyer surpassed 
it. The desoription of the death of Hippolytus is perhaps his 
master-piece. It is true that, according to (he practice of our 
own stage, long descriptions, especially in elaborate language, 
are out of use ; but it is not, at least, for the advocates of Euri- 
pides to blame them. 

14. The Ph^dre was represented in 1677; and after this its 
illustrious author seemed to renounce the stage. His increasing 
attachment to the Jansenists made it almost impossible, with 
any consistency, to promote an amusement they anathematised. 
But he was induced, after many years, in 1689, by Madame de 
Maintenon, to write Esther for the purpose of representatioo 
by the young ladies whose education she protected at St Cyr. 
Esther, though very much praised for beauty of language, is 
admitted to possess little merit as a drama. Much indeed couM 
not be expected in the circumstances. It was acted at St. Cyr*, 
Louis applauded, and it is said that the Prince de Cond6 wept« 
The greatest praise of Esther is that it encouraged its author to 
write Athalie. Once more restored to dramatic conceptions, his 
genius revived from sleep with no loss of the vigour of yester- 
day. He was even more in Athalie than in Iphigenie and Britan* 
nicus. This great work, published in 1601, with a royal prohi- 
bition to represent it on any theatre, stands by general consent 
at the head of all the tragedies of Racine, for the grandeur, sim- 
plicity and interest of the fable, for dramatic terror, for tbeatri* 
cal effect, for clear and judicious management, for bold and 
forcible, rather than subtle, delineation of character, for sublime 
sentiment and imagery. It equals, if it does not, as I should 
incline to think, surpass, all the rest in the perfection of style, 
and is far more free from every defect, especially from feeble 
politeness and gallantry, which of course the subject could not 
admit. It has been said that he gave himsetf the preference to 
Ph^re ; but it is more extraordinary that not only his enemies, 
of whom there were many, but the public itself was for some 
years incapable of discovering the merit of Athalie. Boileav 
declared it to be a master-piece, and one can only be astonished 
that any could have thought differently from Boileau. It doubt- 
less gained much in general esteem when it came to be repre*- 
sented by good actors; for no tragedy in the French language is 
more peculiarly Fitted for the stage. 

15. The chorus which he had previously introduced in Esther 
was a very bold innovation (for the revival of what is forgotten 
must always be classed as innovation), and it required all the 
skill of Racine to prevent its appear ioS ^^ ^^^ ^Y^ ^" imper- 
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tinent excrescence. But though we do not, perhaps, whollr 
reconcile ourselves to some of the songs, which too much sug- 
gest, by association, the Italian opera, the chorus of Athalie en- 
hances the interest as well as the splendour of the tragedy. It 
was indeed more full of action and scenic pomp than any he had 
written, and probably than any other which up to that time bad 
been represented in France. The part of Athalie predominates, 
but not so as to eclipse the rest. The high-priest Joad is drawn 
with a stern zeal admirably dramatic, and without which the 
idolatrous queen would have trampled down all before her 
during the conduct of the fable, whatever justice might have 
ensued at the last. We feel this want of an adequate resistance 
to triumphant crime in the Rodogune of Corneille. No character 
appears superfluous or feeble; while the plot has all the sim- 
plicity of the Greek stage, it has all the movement and continual 
excitation of the modern. 

16. The female characters of Racine are of the greatest 
beauty; they have the ideal grace and harmony of ancient 
sculpture, and bear somewhat of the same analogy to those 
of Shakspeare which that art does to painting. Andromache, 
Monimia, Iphigenia, we may add Junia, have a dignity and 
faultlessness neither unnatural nor insipid, because they are 
only the ennobling and purifying of human passions. They 
are the forms of possible excellence, not from individual mo- 
dels, nor likely perhaps to delight every reader, for the same 
reason that more eyes are pleased by Titian than by Raffaelle. 
But it is a very narrow criticism which excludes either school 
from our admiration, which disparages Racine out of idolatry 
of Shakspeare. The latter, it is unnecessary for me to say, 
stands out of reach of all competition. But it is not on this 
account that we are to give up an author so admirable as 
Raicine. 

17. The chief faults of Racine may partly be ascribed to 
the influence of national taste, though we must confess that 
Corneille has avoided them. Though love with him is always 
tragic and connected with the heroic passions, never appearing 
shogly, as in several of our own dramatists, yet it is some- 
times unsuitable to the character, and still more frequently 
feeble and courtier-like in the expression. In this he complied 
too much with the times ; but we must believe that he did not 
entirely feel that he was wrong. Corneille had, even while 
Racine was in his glory, a strenuous band of supporters. Fon- 
tenelle, writing in the next century, declares that time has 
established a decision in which most seem to concur, that the 
first place is due to the elder poet, the second to the younger; 
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every one making the interval between them a little greater 
or less according to his taste (/i). But Voltaire, La Harpe, and 
in general, I apprehend, the later French critics, have given 
the preference to Racine. I presume to join my suffrage to 
theirs. Bacine appears to me the superior tragedian ^ and I 
must add that I think him next to Shakspeare among all the 
moderns. The comparison with Euripides is so natural that 
it can ))ardly be avoided. Certainly no tragedy of the Greek 
poet is so skilful or so perfect as Athalie or Britannicus. The 
tedious scenes diiring which the action is stagnant, the imper- 
tinences of useless, often perverse morality, the extinction, by 
bad management, of the sympathy that had been raised in the 
earlier part of a play, the foolish alternation of repartees in 
a series of single lines, will never be found in Racine. But, 
when we look only at the highest excellences of Euripides, 
there is, perhaps, a depth of pathos and an intensity of dra- 
matic effect which Racine himself has not attained. The differ- 
ence between the energy and sweetness of the two languages 
is so important in the comparison, that I shall give even this 
preference with some hesitation. 

18. The style of Racine is exquisite. Perhaps he is second 
only to Virgil among all poets. But I will give the praise of this 
in the words of a native critic. " His expression is always so 
happy and so natural, that it seems as if no other could have 
been found ; and every word is placed in such a manner that 
we cannot fancy any other place to have suited it as well. 
The structure of his style is such that nothing could be dis- 
placed, nothing added, nothing retrenched •, it is one unal- 
terable whole. Even his incorrectnesses are often but sacrifices 
required by good taste, nor would any thing be more difficult 
than to write over again a line of Racine. No one has enriched 
the language with a greater number of turns of phrase -, no 
one is bold with more felicity and discretion, or figurative 
with more grace and propriety -, no one has handled with 
more command an idiom often rebellious, or with more skill 
an instrument always difficult ; no one has better understood 
that delicacy of style which must not be mistaken for feebleness, 
and is, in fact, but that air of ease which conceals from the 
reader the labour of the work and the artifices of the com- 
position ; or better managed the variety of cadences, the re- 
sources of rhythm, the association and deduction of ideas. In 
short, if we consider that his perfection in these respects may 
be opposed to that of Virgil, and that he spoke a language 
less flexible, less poetical, and less h«tf0\onioas, we shaU readily 
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believe that Racine is, of all mankind, the one to whom natare 
has given the greatest talent for versification («)." 

19. Thomas, the younger and far inferior brother of Pierre 
Gomeille, was yet by the fertility of his pen^ by the success 
of some of his tragedies, and by a certain reputation which 
two of them have acquired, the next name, but at a vast 
interval, to Racine. Voltaire says he would have enjoyed a 
great reputation but for that of his brother— one of those 
pointed sayings which seem to mean something, but are devoid 
of meaning. Thomas Corneille is never compared with his 
brother *, and probably his brother has been rather serviceable 
to his name with posterity than otherwise. He wrote with 
more purity, according to the French critics, than his brother, 
and it must be owned that, in his Ariane, he has given to 
love a tone more passionate and natural than the manly scenes 
of the older tragedian ever present. This is esteemed his best 
work, but it depends wholly on the principal character, whose 
tenderness and injuries excite our sympathy, and from whose 
lips many lines of great beauty flow. It may be compared 
with the Berenice of Racine, represented but a short time be- 
fore ', there is enough of resemblance in the fables to provoke 
comparison. That of Thomas Corneille is more tragic, less des^ 
titute of theatrical movement, and consequently better chosen ; 
but such relative praise is of little value, where none can be 
given, in this respect, to the object of comparison. We feel 
that the prose romance is the proper sphere for the display of 
an affection, neither untrue to nature nor unworthy to move 
the heart, but wanting the majesty of the tragic muse. An 
effeminacy uncongenial to tragedy belongs to this play ; and 
the termination, where the heroine faints away instead of 
dying, is somewhat insipid. The only other tragedy of the 
younger Corneille that can be mentioned is the E^rl of Essex. 
In this he has taken greater liberties with history Uian his 
mtics approve ; and though love does not so much predominate 
as in Ariane, it seems to engross, in a style rather too ro- 
mantic, both the hero and his sovereign. 

20. Neither of these tragedies, perhaps, deserves to be put on 
a level with the Manlius of La Fosse, to which La Harpe accords 
the preference above all of the seventeenth centui^ after those 
of Corneille and Racine. It is just to observe what is not denied, 
that the author has borrowed the greater part of his story from 
the Venice Preserved of Otway. The French critics maintain 
that he has far excelled his original. It is possible that we might 
hesitate to own this superiority ; but several blemishes have been 

(a) La Harpe, Elogede Racine, as (fuoted by himself in Gours dc Litt^rator^, vol. vi. 
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removed, and the conduct is perhaps more noble, or at least 
more fitted to the French stage. But when we take f^om La 
Fosse what belongs to another ,-*^characters strongly marked, 
sympathies powerfully contrasted, a devdopment of the plot 
probable and interesting, what will remain that is purely his 
own ? There will remain a vigorous tone of language, a con- 
siderable power of description, and a skill in adapting, we may 
add with justice, in improving, what be found in a foreign lan-^ 
guage. We must pass over some other tragedies which have 
obtained less honour in their native land, those of Duch^, Qui- 
nault, and Campistron. 

21. Moli^re is perhaps, of all French writers, the one whom 
his country has most uniformly admired, and in whom her critics 
sre most unwilling to acknowledge faults ; though the obser- 
vations of Schlegel on the defects of Moli^re, and especially on 
his large dehts to older comedy, are not altogether without 
foundation. Moliire began with I'Etourdi in 1653, and his 
pieces foHowed rapidly till his death in 1673. About one half are 
in verse -, I shall select a few without regard to order of time, and 
first one written in prose, I'Avare. 

22. Plautus first exposed upon the stage the wretchedness of 
avarice, the punishment of a selfish love of gold, not only in the 
life of pain it has cost to acquire it, but in the terrors that it 
brings, in the disordered state of mind, which is haunted, as by 
some mysterious guilt, by the consciousness of secret wealth. 
The character of Euclio in the Aulularia is dramatic, and, as far 
as we know, original*, the moral effect requires, perhaps, some 
touches beyond absolute probability, but it must be confessed 
tbata few passages are over'-charged. Molitfere borrowed TAvare 
from this comedy; and I am not at present aware that the 
subject, though so well adapted for the stage, bad been chosen 
by any intermediate dramatist. He is indebted not merely for 
the scheme of his play, but for many strokes of humour, to 
Plautus. But this takes off little from the merit of this excellent 
comedy. The plot is expanded without incongruous or impro- 
bable circulnstanees ; new characters are well combined with 
that of Harpagon, and his own is at once more diverting and le$s 
extravagant than that of £uclio. The penuriousness of the 
latter, though by no means without example, leaves no room for 
any ottier object than the concealed treasure, in which his 
thoughts. are coneentred. But Moli^e had conceived a more 
complicated action. Harpagon does not absolutely starve the 
rata; he possesses horses, though he feeds them ill; he has 
i^ryaiits, though begrudges them clothes; he even contemplates 
a marriage supper at his own expense, though he intends to 
have a bad one. He has evidently been compelled to make some 
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sacrifices to the usages of mankind , and is at once a more common 
and a more theatrical character than Euclio. In other respects, 
they are much alike :; their avarice has reached that point where 
it is without pride ^ the dread of losing their wealth has over- 
powered the desire of being thought to possess it; and though 
this is a more natural incident in the manners of Greece than in 
those of France, yet the concealment of treasure, even in the 
time of Moli^re, was sufBciently frequent for dramatic proba- 
bility. A general tone of selfishness, the usual source and neces- 
sary consequence of avarice, conspires with the latter quality to 
render Harpagon odious ; and there wants but a little more 
poetical justice in the conclusion, which leaves the casket in his 
possession. 

23. Hurd has censured Moli^re without much justice. '^For 
the picture of the avaricious man, Plautus and Moli^re have 
presented us with a fantastic, unpleasing draught of the passion 
of avarice." It may be answered to this, that Harpagon's cha- 
racter is, as has been said above, not so mere a delineation of 
the passion as that of Euclio. But as a more general vindication 
of Moli^re, it should be kept in mind, that every exhibition of 
a predominant passion within the compass of the five acts of a 
play must be coloured beyond the truth of nature, or it will not 
have time to produce its effect. This is one great advantage 
that romance possesses over < the drama. 

24. L'Ecole des Femmes is among the most diverting come- 
dies of Moli^re. Yet it has in a remarkable degree what seems 
inartificial to our own taste, and contravenes a good general 
precept of Horace; the action passes almost wholly in recital. 
But this is so well connected with the development of the plot 
and characters, and produces such amusing scenes, that no 
spectator, at least on the French tlieatre, would be sensible of 
any languor. Arnolphe is an excellent modification of the type 
which Moli^re loved to re^produce; the selfish and morose 
cynic, whose pretended hatred of the vices of the world springs 
from an absorbing regard to his own gratification. He has made 
him as malignant as censorious; he delights in tales of scandal ; 
he is pleased that Horace should be successful in gallantry, 
because it degrades others. The half-witted and ill-bred child, 
of whom he becomes the dupe, as well as the two idiot servants, 
are delineated with equal vivacity. In this comedy we find the 
spirited versification, ftiU of grace and humour, in which no one 
has rivalled Moli^re, and which has never been attempted on 
the English stage. It was probably its merit which raised a host 
of petty detractors, on whom the author revenged himself in his 
admirable piece of satire, la Critique de I'Ecole des Femmes. 
The affected pedantry of the Hdtel RambonjU^^p^s to be 
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ridiculed in this retaliation ^ nothing in fact could be more 
unlike than the style of Moli^re to their own. 

35. He gave another proof of contempt for the false taste of 
some Parisian circles in the Misanthrope; though the criticism 
of Alceste on the wretched sonnet forms but a subordinate 
portion of that famous comedy. It is generally placed next to 
Tartuffe among the works of Moli^re. Alceste is again the 
cynic, but more honourable and less openly selQsh, and with 
more of a real disdain of vice in his misanthropy. Rousseau, 
upon this account, and many others after him, have treated the 
play as a vindication of insincerity against tiuth, and as making 
virtue itself ridiculous on the stage. This charge however seems 
uncandid ; neither the rudeness of Alceste, nor the misanthropy 
from which it springs, are to be called virtues; and we may 
observe that he displays no positively good quality beyond 
sincerity, unless his ungrounded and improbable love for a 
coquette is to pass for such. It is true that the politeness of 
Philinthe, with whom the Misanthrope is contrasted, borders a 
little too closely upon flattery ; but no oblique end is in his 
view ; he flatters to give pleasure ; and if we do not much esteem 
his character, we are not solicitous for his punishment. The 
iiiak)gue of the Misanthrope is uniformly of the highest style; 
the female, and indeed all the characters, are excellently con- 
ceived and sustained ; and if this comedy fails of any thing at 
present, it is through the difference of manners, and, perhaps, 
in representation, through the want of animated action on the 
stage. 

26. In les Femmes Savantes, there is a more evident per- 
sonality in the characters, and a more malicious exposure of 
absurdity than in the Misanthrope; but the ridicule faUing on a 
less numerous class is not so well calculated to be appreciated 
by posterity. It is however, both in reading and representation, 
a more amusing comedy : in no one instance has Moliire 
delineated such variety of manners, or displayed so much of his 
inimitable gaiety and power of fascinating the audience with 
very little plot, by the mere exhibition of human follies. The 
satire falls deservedly on pretenders to taste and literature, for 
whom Moli^re always testifies a bitterness of scorn in which 
we perceive some resentment of their criticisms. The shorter 
piece, entitled les Pr6cieuses Ridicules, is another shaft directed 
at the literary ladies of Paris. They had provoked a dangerous 
enemy; but the good taste of the next age might be ascribed in 
great measure to his unmerciful exposure of affectation and 
pedantry. 

27. It was not easy, so late as the age of Moli^re, for the 
dramatist to find any untrodden field in the follies and vices of 
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mankind. But one had been resenred for him in Tartuffe,-^ 
religious hypocrisy. We should have expected the original 
draught of such a character on the English stagey nor had our 
old writers been forgetful of (heir inveterate enemies, the Pu- 
ritans, who gave such full scope for their satire. But choosing 
rather the easy path of ridicule, they fell upon the starch dresses 
and quaint language of the fanatical party; md where they 
exhibited these in conjunction with hypocrisy, made the latter 
more ludicrous than hateful. The Luke of Massinger is deeply 
and villainously dissembling, but does not wear so conspica0t» 
a garb of religious aanolity as Tartuffe. The comedy of Moli^re 
is not only original in this character, but is a new creation in 
dramatic poetry. It has been doubted by some critics, whetlier 
the depth of guilt it exhibits, the serious hatred it inspires, are 
not beyond the strict province of comedy. But this seems rather 
a technical cavil. If subjects such as the Tartuffe are not fit for 
lK>medy, they are at least fit for dramatic representation, and 
$ome new phrase most be invented to describe their class. 

28, A difi^erent kind of objection is still sometimes made to 
this play, that it brings religion itself into suspicion. And this 
would no doubt have been the case, if the contemporaries of 
Moliire in England had dealt with the sulgect. But the boun- 
daries between the reality and its false ^ipearances are so well 
guards in this ccmiedy, that no reasonable ground of exception 
can be thought to r^nain. No better adviee can be given to 
those who take umbrage at the Tartuffe than to read it again. 
For there may be good reason to suspect that they are them*- 
selves among those for whose baaefit it was intended; the 
Tartuffes, happily, may be comparatively few ; but while the 
Orgons and Pemelles are numerous, they will not want their 
harvest. Molifere did not invent the prototypes of his hypocrite; 
they were abundant at Paris in bis time. 

29. The interest of this play continually increases, and the 
fifth act is almost crowded by a rapidity of events, not so usual 
on the French stage as our own. Tartuffe himself is a master** 
pieee of dctll. Perhaps in the cavils at La Bruy^re there may be 
some justice; but the essayist has forgotten that no diaracter 
can be rendered entirely effective to an audience without a little 
exaggeration of its attributes. Nothing can be mor? happily 
conceived than the credulity of the honest Orgon, and his more 
doting mother; it is that which we sometimes witness, incurable 
except by the evidence of the senses, and fighting every inch 
of ground against that. In such a subject there was not much 
opportunity for the comic talent of Moliire ; yet in some w^l 
known passages, he has enlivened it am far as was possible. The 
Tartuffe will generally be esteemed the greatest effort of this 
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author's geniss*, the Misanthrope, the Femmes Savantes, and 
the Eeole des Femmes will follow in various order, according 
to our tastes. These are by far the best of his comedies in yerse. 
Among those in prose we may give the first place to FAvare, 
and the next either to le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, or to George 
Dandin. 

ao. These two plays have the same objects of moral satire ; 
on one hand the absurd vanity of plebeians in seeking the ai^ 
liance or acquaintance of the nobility,, on the other, the pride 
and meanness of the nobility themselves. They are both abund** 
antly diverting-, but the salUes of humour are, I think, more fre- 
quent in the first three acts of the former. The last two acts are 
improbable and less amusing. The shorter pieces of Mollere 
border very much upon farce ; he permits himself more vulga- 
rity of character, more grossness in language and incident, but 
his fttrces are seldom absurd, and never dull. 

31. The French have claimed for Moliire, and few perhaps 
have disputed the pretension, a superiority over all earlier and 
later writers of comedy. He certainly leaves Plautus, the ori- 
ginal model of the school to which he belonged, at a vast di- 
stance. The grace and gentlemanly elegance of Terence he has 
not equalled ; but in the more appropriate merits of comedy, just 
and forcible delineation of character, skilful contrivance of cir- 
cumstances, and humorous dialogue, we must award him the 
priee. The lUlian and Spanish dramatists are quite unworthy to 
be named in comparison •, and if the French theatre has, in later 
times, as is certainly the case, produced some excellent como- 
dies, we have, I believe, no reason to coptradict the suffrage of 
the nation itself, that they owe almost as much to what they have 
caught from this great model, as to the natural genius of their 
authors. But it is not for us to abandon the rights of Shakspeare. 
In all things most essential to comedy, we cannot acknowledge 
his inferiority to Molifere. He had far more invention of charac- 
ters, and an equal vivacity and force in their delineation. His 
humour was at least as abundant and natural, his wit incompa- 
rably more brilliant; in fact Moli6re hardly exhibits this quality 
at all. The Merry Wives of Windsor, almost the only pure co- 
medy of Shakspeare, is surely not disadvantageously compared 
with George Dandin or le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, or even 
wtthl'Ecole des Femmes. For the Tartuflfe or the Misanthrope 
it is vain to seek a proper counterpart in Shakspeare •, they be- 
k)ng to a different state of manners. But the powers of MoliAre 
are directed with greater skill to their object \ none of his energy 
is wasted •, the spectator is not interrupted by the serious scenes 
of tragi-comedy, nor his attention draV^^ **^^^ ^^ poetical epi- 
sodes. Of Shakspeare we may justly ^^^ tt\ai he had the greater 
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genius, but pertiaps of Moli^ro, that he has written the best 
comedies. We cannot at least put any later dramatist in compe^ 
tiUon with him. Fletcher and Jonson, Wycherley and Con- 
greve^ Farquhar and Sheridan, with great excellences of their 
own, fall short of his merit as well as his fame. Yet in humor- 
ous conception, our admirable play, the Provoked Husband, the 
best parts of which are due to Vanbrugh; seems to be equal to 
my thing he has left. His spirited and easy versiGcation stands 
of course untouched by any English rivalry; we may have been 
wise in rejecting verse from our stage, but we have certainly 
given the French a right to claim all the honour that belongs 
to it. 

32. Racine once only attempted comedy. His wit was quick 
and sarcastic, and in epigram he did not spare his enemies. In 
his Plaideurs there is more of humour and stage-effect than of 
wit. The ridicule falls happily on the pedantry of lawyers and 
the folly of suitors ; but the technical language is lost in great 
measure upon the audience. This comedy, if it be not rather a 
farce, is taken from The Wasps of Aristophanes ; and that Ra- 
belais of antiquity supplied an extravagance, very improbably 
introduced into the third act of les Plaideurs, the trial of the 
dog. Far from improving the humour, which bad been amus- 
ingly kept up during the Qrst two acts, this degenerates into 
nonsense. 

33. Regnard is always placed next to Moliire among the co- 
mic writers of France in this, and perhaps in any age. The plays, 
indeed, which entitle him to such a rank, are but few. Of these 
the best is acknowledged to be le Joueur. Regnard, taught by 
his own experience, has here admirably delineated the character 
of an inveterate gamester ; without parade of morality, few co- 
medies are more usefully moral. We have not the struggling vir- 
tues of a Charles Surface, which the dramatist may feign that he 
may reward at the fifth act; Regnard ha^ better painted the sel- 
fish ungrateful being, who though not incapable of love, pawns 
his mistress's picture, the instant after she has given it to him, 
that he may return to the dice-box. Her just abandonment, and 
his own disgrace, terminate the comedy with a moral dignity 
which the stage does not always maintain, and which, in the first 
acts, the spectator does not expect. The other characters seem 
to me various, spirited, and humorous; the valet of Valfere the 
gamester is one of the best of that numerous class, to whom co- 
medy has owed so much ; but the pretended Marquis, though 
diverting, talks too much like a genuine coxcomb of the world. 
Molifere did this better in les Pr^ieuses Ridicules. Regnard is 
in this play full of those gay sallies which cannot be read with- 
out laughter ; the incidents follow rapidly ; there is more move- 
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irt^ht than in some of the best of Moli6re's comedies, and the 
speeches are not so prolix. 

34. Next to le Joueur among Regnard's comedies it has been 
usual to place ie L^gataire, not by any means inferior to the first 
in humour and vivacity, but with less force of character, and 
more of the common tricks of the stage. The moral, instead of 
being excellent, is of the worst kind, being the success and dra- 
matic reward of a gross fraud, the forgery of a will by the hero 
of the piece and his servant. This servant is however a very 
comical rogufe, and we should not perhaps wish to see him sent 
to the gallies. A similar censure might be passed on the comedy 
of Regnard which stands third in reputation, les IVKnechmes. 
The subject, as explained by the title, is old— twin-brothers, 
whose undistinguishable features are the source of endless con- 
fusion 5 but what neither Plautus nor Shakspeare have thought 
of, one avails himself of the likeness to receive a large sum of 
money due to the other, and is thought very generous at the 
close of the play when he restores a moiety. Of the plays founded 
on this diverting exaggeration, Regnard's is perhaps the best-, 
he has more variety of incident than Plautus •, and by leaving 
out the second pair of twins, the Dromio servants, which ren- 
ders the Comedy of Errors almost too inextricably confused for 
the spectator or reader, as well aS by making one of the bro- 
thers aware of the mistake, and a party in the deception, he has 
given an unity of plot instead of a series of incoherent blunders. 

35. The Mire Coquette of Quinault appears a comedy of great 
merit. Without the fine traits of nature which we find in those 
of Moliire, without the sallies of humour which enliven those 
of Regnard, with a versification perhaps not very forcible, it 
pleases us by a fable at once novel, as far as I know, and natural, 
by the interesting characters of the lovers, by the decency and 
tone of good company, which are never lost in the manners, the 
incidents, or the language. Boursault, whose tragedies are little 
esteemed, displayed some originality in le Mercure Galant. The 
idea is one which has not unfrequently been imitated on the 
English as well as French stage, but it is rather adapted to the 
shorter drama than to a regular comedy of five acts. The Mer- 
cure Galant was a famous magazine of light periodical amuse- 
ment, such as was then new in France, which had a great sale, 
and is described in a few lines by one of the characters in this 
piece {n). Boursault places his hero, by the editor's consent, as a 

(a) Le Mercure est une bonne chose; The M^rcure Galant was eslablishcd in 

On y trouve de tout, fable, histoirc, vers, prose, 167a l^y olVC ^i*6: it was intended tO till 

Sieges, combats, proems, mort, mariage, amour, ^^^ Sa w^a P^^^^ ^^ ^ Critical record of polito 

NouTcUes de prorince, et nouvelles de cour — ^*^^tak tC '^^^^^ ^^® Journal des S^avaDS 

Jamais Ihrre h mon gre ne fut plus necessaire. di^ s^^^ att>*\^%^^^ SCiencC. 

Act I. scene a. ^\W^ 

IV. n 
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temporary substitute, in the office of this publication, and brings, 
in a series of detached scenes, a variety of applicants for bis 
notice. A comedy of this kind is like a compound animal ; a few 
chief characters must give unity to the whole, but the effect is 
produced by the successive personages who pass over the stage, 
display their humour in a single scene, and disappear. Boursault 
has been in some instances successful \ but such pieces generally 
owe too much to temporary sources of amusement, 

36. Dancourt, as Voltaire has said, holds the same rank re- 
latively to Moli^re in farce, that Reguard does in the higher co- 
medy. He came a little after the former, and when the preju- 
dice that had been created against comedies in prose by the 
great success of the other kind had begun to subside. The Che- 
valier k la mode is the only play of Dancourt that I know ^ it is 
much above farce, and if length be a distinctive criterion, it ex- 
ceeds most comedies. This would be very slight praise, if we 
could not add that the reader does not find it one page too long, 
that the ridicule is poignant and happy, the incidents well con- 
trived, the comic situations amusing, the characters clearly 
marked. La Harpe, who treats Dancourt with a sort of con- 
tempt, does not so much as mention this play. It is a satire on 
the pretensions of a class then rising, the rich financiers which 
long supplied materials, through dramatic caricature, to public 
malignity, and the envy of a less opulent aristocracy. 

37. The life of Brueys is rather singular. Born of a noble Hu- 
gonot family, he was early devoted to protestant theology, and 
even presumed to enter the lists against Bossuet. But that cham* 
pion of the faith was like one of those knights in romance, who 
first unhorse their rash antagonists, and then make them work 
as slaves. Brueys was soon converted, and betook himself to 
write against his former errors. He afterwards became an eccle- 
siastic. Thus far there is nothing much out of the common course 
in his history. But grown weary of living alope, and having 
some natural turn to comedy, he began, rather late, to write for 
the stage, with the assistance, or perhaps only under the name, 
of a certain Palaprat. The plays of Brueys bad some success ^ 
but he was not in a position to delineate recent manners, and in 
the only comedy with which I am acquainted, le Muet, he has 
borrowed the leading part of his story from Terence. The lan- 
guage seems deficient in vivacity, which, when there is no great 
naturalness or originality of character, cannot be dispensed 
with. 

38. The French opera, after some ineffectual attempts by 
Mazarin to naturalise an Italian company, was successfully 
established by LulH in 1672. It is the prerogative of music in 
the melo-drama to render poetry its dependent ally ^ but the airs 
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of Lulli have been forgotten and the verses of his coadjutor 
Quinault remain. He is not only the earliest, but by general 
consent the unrivalled poet of French music. Boileau indeed 
treated him with undeserved scorn, but probably through dis- 
like of the tone he was obliged to preserve, which in the eyes of 
so stern a judge, and one so insensible to love, appeared lan- 
guid and effeminate. Quinault nevertheless was not incapable 
of vigorous and impressive poetry ; a lyric grandeur distinguishes 
some of his songs ; he seems to possess great fdicity of adorn- 
ing every subject with appropriate imagery and sentiment ; his 
versification has a smoothness and charm of melody which has 
made some say that the lines were already music before they 
came to the composer's hands ^ his fables, whether taken from 
mythology or modern romance^ display invention and skill. Vol- 
taire, La Harpe, Schlegel, and the author of the life of Quinault 
in the Biographic Universelle, but most of all, the testimony of 
the public, have compensated for the severity of Boileau. The 
Armide is Quinault's latest and also his finest opera. 



Sect. II. 

ON THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 

State of the Stage after the Restoration — Tragedies of Dryden, Otway, 
Southern — Ck)medies of Gongreve and others. 

39. The troubles of twenty years, and, much more, the fa- 
natical antipathy to stage-plays which the predominant party 
affected, silenced the muse of the buskin, and broke the conti- 
nuity of those works of the elder dramatists, which had given a 
tone to public sentiment as to the drama from the middle of 
Elizabeth's reign. Davenant had, by a sort of connivance, 
opened a small house for the representation of plays, though not 
avowedly so called, near the Charter House in 1656. He ob- 
tained a patent after the Restoration. By this time another ge- 
neration had arisen, and the scale of taste was to be adjusted 
anew. The fondness for the theatre revived with increased avi- 
dity ^ more splendid decoration, actors probably, especially Bet- 
terton, of greater powers, and above all, the attraction of female 
performers, who had never been adm^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ stage, 
conspired with the keen appetite th^t ^^^^ restraint produced, 
and with the general gaiety, or r^iyie^ d\sso\uteness, of man- 
ners. Yet the multitude of places t^ ^uc^ amusement was not 
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as great as under the first Stuarts. Two houses only were opened 
by royal patents, granting them an exclusive privilege, one by 
what was called the King's Company, in Drury Lane, another by 
the Duke of York's Company, in Lincoln's Inn Fields. Belterton, 
who was called the English Roscius, till Garrick claimed that 
title, was sent to Paris by Charles IL, that, taking a view of the 
French stage, he might belter judge of what would contribute 
to the improvement of our own. It has been said, and probably 
with truth, that he introduced movable scenes, instead of the 
fixed tapestry that had been hung across the stage ^ but this im- 
provement he could not have borrowed from France. The King 
not only countenanced the theatre by his patronage, but by so 
much personal notice of the chief actors, and so much interest 
in all the affairs of the theatre as elevated their condition. 

40. An actor of great talents is the best friend of the great dra- 
matists -, his own genius demands theirs for its support and dis- 
play 5 and a fine performer would as soon waste the powers of 
his hand on feeble music, as a man like Betterton or Garrick re- 
present what is insipid or in bad taste. We know that the for- 
mer, and some of his contemporaries, were celebrated in the 
great parts of our early stage, in those of Shakspeare and Flet- 
cher. But the change of public taste is sometimes irresistible by 
those who, as, in Johnson's antithesis, they '* live to please, must 
please lo live." Neither tragedy nor comedy was maintained at 
its proper level •, and as the world is apt to demand novelty on 
the stage, the general tone of dramatic representation in this 
period, whatever credit it may have done to the performers, re- 
flects little, in comparison with our golden age, upon those who 
wrote for them. 

41, It is observed by Scott, that the French theatre, which 
was now thought to be in perfection, guided the criticism of 
Charles's court, and afforded the pattern of those tragedies which 
continued in fashion for twenty years after the Restoration, and 
which were called rhyming or heroic plays. Though there is a 
general justice in this remark, I am not aware that the inflated 
tone of these plays is imitated from any French tragedy ; cer- 
tainly there was a nobler model in the best works of Corneille. 
But Scott is more right in deriving the unnatural and pedantic 
dialogue which prevailed through these performances from the 
romances of Scudery and Calprenfede. These were, about the 
era of the Restoration, almost as popular among the indolent 
gentry as in France -, and it was to be expected that a style would 
gain ground in tragedy, which is not so widely removed from 
what tragedy requires, but that an ordinary audience would fail 
to perceive the difference. There is but a narrow line between 
the sublime and the tumid; the man of business or of pleasure 
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who frequents the theatre must have accustomed himself to make 
such large allowances, to put himself into a state of mind so 
totally different from his every- day habits, that a little extraor- 
dinary deviation from nature, far from shocking him, will rather 
show like a further advance towards excellence. Hotspur and 
Almanzor, Richard and Aurungzebe, seem cast in the same 
mould ; beings who can never occur in the common walks of 
life, but whom the tragedian has, by a tacit convention with the 
audience, acquired a right of feigning like his ghosts and witches. 

42. The first tragedies of Dryden were what was called he- 
roic, and written in rhyme ; an innovation which, of course, 
must be ascribed to the influence of the French theatre. They 
have occasionally much vigour of sentiment and much beautiful 
poetry, with a versification sweet even to lusciousness. The 
" Conquest of Grenada" is, on account of its extravagance, the 
most celebrated of these plays ; but it is inferior to the '' Indian 
Emperor," from which it would be easy to select passages of 
perfect elegance. It is singular that although the rhythm of dra- 
matic verse is commonly permitted to be the most lax of any, 
Dryden has in this play availed himself of none of his wonted 
privileges. He regularly closes the sense with the couplet, and 
falls into a smoothness of cadence which, though exquisitely 
mellifluous, is perhaps too uniform. In the Conquest of Grenada 
the versification is rather more broken. 

43. Dryden may probably have been fond of this species of 
tragedy, on account of his own facility in rhyming, and his habit 
of condensing his sense. Rhyme, indeed, can only be rejected 
in our language from the tragic scene, because blank verse af- 
fords wider scope for the emotions it ought to excite •, but for 
the tumid rhapsodies which the personages of his heroic plays 
utter there can be no excuse. He adhered to this tone, however, 
till the change in public taste, and especially the ridicule thrown 
on his own plays by the Rehearsal, drove him to adopt a very 
different, though not altogether faultless style of tragedy. His 
principal works of this latter class are " All for Love," in 1678, 
the Spanish Friar, commonly referred to 1682, and Don Se- 
bastian, in 1690. Upon these the dramatic fame of Dryden is 
built •, while the rants of Almanzor and Maximin are never men- 
tioned but in ridicule. The chief excellence of the first appears 
to consist in the beauty of the language, that of the second in 
the interest of the story, and that of the third in the highly 
finished character of Dorax. Dorax is the best of Dryden's tra- 
gic characters, and perhaps the only one in which he has applied 
his great knowledge of the human it\\Vii to actual delineation. It 
is highly dramatic, because forme(\ oi ttiose complex passions 
which may readily lead either to yi-tu® ^^ ^^ ^^^®' ^^^ which 
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the poet can manage so as to surprise the speciat(Nr without 
transgressing consistency. The Zanga of Young, a part of some 
theatrical effect, has been compounded of this character and of 
that of lago. But Don Sebastian is as imperfect as all plays must 
be in which a single personage is thrown forward in too strong 
relief for the rest. The language is full of that rant which cha- 
racterised Dryden's earlier tragedies, and to which a natural 
predilection seems^ after some interval, to have brought him 
back. Sebastian himself may seem to have been intended as a 
contrast to Muley Moloch *, but if the author had any rule to 
distinguish the blustering of the hero from that of the tyrant, 
be has not left the use of it in his reader's hands. The plot of 
this tragedy is ill conducted, especially in the fifth act. Perhaps 
the delicacy of the present age may have been too fastidious in 
excluding altogether from the drama this class of stories -, because 
they may often excite great interest, give scope to impassioned 
poetry, and are admirably calculated for the ^wywpiw, or dis- 
covery, which is so much dwelt upon by the critics •, nor can 
the story of OEdipus, which has ftirnished one of the finest and 
most artful tragedies ever written, be well thought an improper 
subject even for representation. But they require, of all others, 
to be dexterously managed -, they may make the main distress 
of a tragedy, but not an episode in it. Our feelings revolt at 
seeing, as in Don Sebastian, an incestuous passion brought for- 
ward as the make-weight of a plot, to eke out a fifth act, and to 
dispose of those characters whose fortune the main story has 
not quite wound up. 

44. The Spanish Friar has been praised for what Johnson 
calls the '^ happy coincidence and coalition of the two plots." 
It is difficult to understand what can be meant by a compliment 
which seems either ironical or ignorant. Nothing can be more 
remote from the truth. The artifice of combining two distinct 
stories on the stage is, we may suppose, either to interweave 
the incidents of one into those of the other, or at least so to 
connect some characters with each intrigue, as to make the 
spectator fancy them less distinct than they are. Thus in the 
Merchant of Venice, the courtship of Bassanio and Portia is 
happily connected with the main plot of Anlonio and Shylock 
by two circumstances ; it is to set Bassanio forward in his suit 
that the fatal bond is first given ; and it is by Portia's address 
that its forfeiture is explained away. The same play affords an 
instance of another kind of underplot, that of Lorenzo and Jes- 
sica, which is more episodical, and might perhaps be removed 
without any material loss to the fable 5 though even this serves 
to account for, we do not say to palliate, the vindictive exaspe- 
ration of the Jew. But to which of these do the comic scenes 
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in the Spanish Friar bear most resemblance? Certainly to the 
latter. They consist entirely of an intrigue which Lorenzo, a 
young officer, carries on with a rich usurer's wife; but there is 
not, even by accident, any relation between his adventures and 
the love and murder which go forward in the palace. The 
Spanish Friar, so far as it is a comedy, is reckoned the best 
performance of Dryden in that line. Father Dominic ik very 
amusing, and has been copied very freely by succeeding drama- 
tists, especially in the Duenna. But Dryden has no great abun- 
dance of wit in this or any of his comedies. His jests are prac- 
tical, and he seems to have written more for the eye than the 
ear. It may be noted as a proof of this, that his stage directions 
are unusually full. In point of diction, the Spanish Friar in its 
tragic scenes, and All for Love, are certainly the best plays of 
Dryden. They are the least infected with his great fault, boni- 
bast, and should indeed be read over and over by those who 
would learn the true tone of English tragedy. In dignity, in 
animation, in striking images and figures, there are few or none 
that excel them; the power indeed of impressing sympathy, or 
commanding tears, was seldom placed by nature within the 
reach of Dryden. 

45. The Orphan of Otway, and his Venice Preserved, wilt 
generally be reckoned the best tragedies of this period. They 
have both a deep pathos^ springing from the intense and un- 
merited distress of women; both, especially the latter, have a 
dramatic doquence, rapid and flowing, with less of turgid 
extravagance than we find in Otway's contemporaries, and some- 
times with very graceful poetry. The story of the Orphan is 
domestic, and evidently borrowed from some French novel, 
though I do not at present remember where 1 have read it; it 
was once popular on the stage, and gave scope for good acting, 
but is unpleasing to the delicacy of our own age. Venice Pre- 
served is more frequently represented than any tragedy after 
those of Shakspeare ; the plot is highly dramatic in conception 
and conduct ; even what seems, when we read it, a defect, the 
shifting of our wishes, or perhaps rather of our ill wishes, be- 
tween two parties, the senate and the conspirators, who are 
redeemed by no virtue, does not, as is shown by experience, 
interfere with the spectator's interest. Pierre indeed is one of 
those villains for whom it is easy to excite the sympathy of the 
half-principled and the inconsiderate. But the great attraction 
is in the chal*acter of Belvidera ; and when that part is repre- 
sented by such as we remember to have seen, no tragedy ia 
honoured by such a tribute, not of tears alone, but of more 
agony than many would seek to endure. The versification of 
Otway, like that of most in this pefvod, ^uns almost to an excess 
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into the line of eleven syllables, sometimes also into the sdruC'- 
ciolo form, or twelve syllables with a dactylic close. These give 
a considerable animation to tragic verse. 

46. Southern's Fatal Discovery, latterly represented by the 
name of Isabella, is almost as familiar to the lovers of our theatre 
as Venice Preserved itself ; and for the same reason, that when- 
ever an actress of great tragic powers arises, the part of Isabella 
is as Gtted to exhibit them as that of Belvidera. The choice and 
conduct of the story are, however, Southern's chief merits; for 
there is little vigour in the language, though it is natural and 
free from the usual faults of his age. A similar character may be 
given to his other tragedy, Oroonoko ; in which Southern de- 
serves the praise of having, first of any English writer, denoun- 
ced the traffic in slaves, and the cruelties of their West Indian 
bondage. The moral feeling is high in this tragedy ; and it has 
sometimes been acted with a certain success \ but the execution 
is not that of a superior dramatist, Of Lee nothing need be said, 
but that he is, in spite of his proverbial extravagance, a man of 
poetical mind and some dramatic skill. But he has violated his- 
toric truth in Theodosius without gaining much by invention. 
The Mourning Bride of Congreve is written in prolix declama- 
tion, with no power over the passions. Johnson is well known 
to have praised a few lines in this tragedy as among the finest 
descriptions in the language; while others, by a sort of contra- 
riety, have spoken of them as worth nothing. Truth is in its 
usual middle path ; many better passages may be found, but they 
are well written and impressive {a). 

47. In the early English comedy, we find a large intermix- 
ture of obscenity in the lower characters, nor always confined 
to them, with no infrequent scenes of licentious incident and 
language. But these are invariably so brought forward as to 
manifest the dramatist's scorn of vice, and to excite no other 
sentiment in a spectator of even an ordinary d^ree of moral 
purity. In the plays that appeared after the Restoration, and 
that from the beginning, a different tone was assumed. Vice 
was in her full career on the stage, unchecked by reproof, 
unshamed by contrast, and for the most part unpunished by 
mortification at the' close. Nor are these less coarse in expres- 
sion, or less impudent in their delineation of low debauchery, 
than those of the preceding period. It may be observed, on 
the contrary, that they rarely exhibit the manners of truly 
polished life, according to iany notions we can frame of them, 
and are, in this respect, much below those of Fletcher, Mas- 
singer, and Shirley. It might not be easy perhaps to find a 

(a) Mourning Bride, Act II. scene 3. Johnson's Life of Congreve. . 
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scene in any comedy of Charles II. 's reign where one character 
has the behaviour of a gentleman, in the sense we attach to the 
word. Yet the authors of these were themselves in the world, 
and sometimes men of family and considerable station. The 
cause must be found in the state of society itself, debased as 
well as corrupted, partly by the example of the court, partly by 
the practice of living in taverns, which became much more 
inveterate after the Restoration than before. The contrast with 
the manners of Paris, as far as the stage is their mirror, does 
not tell to our advantage. These plays, as it may be expected, 
do not aim at the higher glories of comic writing •, they display 
no knowledge of nature, nor often rise to any other conception of 
character than is gained by a caricature of some known class, 
or perhaps of some remarkable individual. Nor do they in 
general deserve much credit as comedies of intrigue \ the plot is 
seldom invented with much care for its development •, and if 
scenes follow one another in a series of diverting incidents, if 
the entanglements are such as produce laughter, above all, if 
the personages keep up a well-sustained battle of repartee, the 
purpose is sufficiently answered. It is in this that they often 
excel-, some of them have considerable humour in the represen- 
tation of character, though this may not he very original, and a 
good deal of wit in their dialogue. 

48. Wycherley is remembered for two comedies, the Plain 
Dealer, and the Country Wife, the latter represented with some 
change, in modern times, under the name of the Country Girl. 
The former has been frequently said to be taken from the Mi- 
santhrope of Moli^re ; but this, like many current assertions, 
seems to have little if any foundation. Manly, the Plain Dealer, 
is, like Alceste, a speaker of truth ; but the idea is at least one 
which it was easy to conceive without plagiarism, and there is 
not the slightest resemblance in any circumstance or scene of 
the two comedies. We cannot say the same of the Country 
Wife-, it was evidently suggested by TEcole des Femmes; the 
character of Arnolphe has been copied-, but even here the whole 
conduct of the piece of Wycherley is his own. It is more arti- 
ficial than that of Molifere, wherein too much passes in descrip- 
tion^ the part of Agnes is rendered still more poignant 5 and 
among the comedies of Charles's reign, I am not sure that it is 
surpassed by any. 

49. Shadwell and Etherege, and the famous Afra Behn, have 
endeavoured to make the stage as grossly immoral as their 
talents permitted 5 but the two former are not destitute of 
humour. At the death of Charley it had reached the lowest 
pointy after the Revolution, it bee^^v^e t\ol much more a school 
of virtue, but rather a better ot? oi poWshed manners than 
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before •, and certainly drew to its service some men of comic 
genius, whose names are now not only very familiar to our 
ears, as the boasts of our theatre, but whose works have not 
all ceased to enliven its walls. 

50. Congreve, by the Old Bachelor, written, as some have 
said, at twenty-one years of age, but in fact not quite so soon, 
and represented in 1693, placed himself at once in a rank whicli 
he has always retained. Though not, I think, the first, he is 
undeniably among the first names. The Old Bachelor was 
quickly followed by the Double Dealer, and that by Love for 
Love, in which he reached the summit of his reputation. Th^ 
last of his four comedies, the Way of the World, is said to have 
been coldly received ; for which it is hard to assign any sub- 
stantial cause, unless it be some want of sequence in the plot. 
The peculiar excellence of Congreve is his wit, incessantly 
sparkling from the lips of almost every character, but on this 
account it is accompanied by want of nature and simplicity. 
Nature indeed and simplicity do not belong, as proper attri- 
butes, to that comedy which, itself the creature of an arti- 
ficial society, has for its proper business to exaggerate the- 
affectation and hollowness of the world. A critical code 
which should require the comedy of polite life to be natural, 
would make it intolerable. But there are limits of devia- 
tion from likeness which even caricature must not transgress ; 
and the type of truth should always regulate the playful aberra- 
tions of an inventive pencil. The manners of Congreve's co- 
medies are not, to us at least, like those of reality; I am not 
sure that we have any cause to suppose that they much better 
represent the times in which they appeared. His characters, 
with an exception or two, are heartless and vicious •, which, on 
being attacked by Collier, he justified, probably by an after- 
thought, on the authority of Aristotle's definition of comedy •, 
that it is fAtfcifng cpavXoTt^m^ an imitation of what is the worse in 
human nature (a). But it must be acknowledged that, more than 
any preceding writer among us, he kept up the tone of a gentle- 
man^ his men of the world are profligate, but not coarse ^he 
rarely, like Shadwell, or even Dryden, caters for the populace 
of the theatre by such indecencies as they must und^^tand^ he 
gave, in fact, a tone of refinement to the public taste, which it 
never lost, and which, in its progression, has banished his own 
comedies from the stage. 

61 . Love for Love is generally reputed the best of these. Con- 
greve has never any great success in the conception or manage- 
ment of his plot •, but in this comedy there is least to censure i 

(«) Congreve's Amendmenls of Mr. Collier's false ciial^pi^s^^ ^ LjOOQIC 
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several of the characters are exceedingly humorous; the inci- 
dents are numerous and not complex ^ the wit is often admirable. 
Angelica and Miss Prue, Ben and Tattle, have been repeatedly 
imitated; but they have, I think, a considerable degree of dra- 
matic originality in themselves. Johnson has observed that Ben 
the sailor is not reckoned over natural, but he is very diverting. 
Possibly he may be quite as natural a portrait of a mere sailor, 
as that to which we have become used in modern comedy. 

52. The Way of the World I should perhaps incline to place 
next to this ; the coquetry of Millamant, not without some 
touches of delicacy and affection, the impertinent coxcombry of 
Petulant and Witwood, the mixture of wit and ridiculous va- 
nity in Lady Wishfort, are amusing to the reader. Congreve 
has here made more use than, as far as I remember, had been 
common in England, of the all-important soubrette, on whom 
so much depends in French comedy. The manners of France 
happily enabled her dramatists to improve what they had bor- 
rowed with signal success from the ancient stage, the witty and 
artful servant, faithful to his master while he deceives every one 
besides, by adding this female attendant, not less versed in every 
artifice, nor less quick in repartee. Mincing and Foible, in this 
play of Congreve, are good specimens of the class -, but speaking 
with some hesitation, I do not think they will be found, at least 
not so naturally drawn, in the comedies of Charles's time. Many 
would, perhaps not without cause, prefer the Old Bachelor; 
which abounds with wit, but seems rather deficient in origina- 
lity of character and circumstance. The Double Dealer is entitled 
to the same praise of wit, and some of the characters, though 
rather exaggerated, are amusing; but the plot is so entangled 
towards the conclusion, that I have found it difficult, even in 
reading, to comprehend it. 

5S. Congreve is not superior to Farquhar and Vanbrugh, if 
we might compare the whole of thdr works. Never has he 
equalled in vivacity, in originality of contrivance, or in clear and 
rapid development of intrigue, the Beau's Stratagem of the one, 
and much less the admirable delineation of the Wronghead 
family, in the Provoked Husband of tlie other. But these were 
of the eighteenth century. Farquhar's Trip to the Jubilee^ 
though once a popular comedy, is not distinguished by more 
than an easy flow of wit, and perhaps a little novelty in some 
of the characters; it is indeed written in much superior language 
to the plays anterior to the Revolution. But the Relapse, and the 
Provoked Wife of Vanbrugh have attained a considerable repu- 
tation. In the former, the character of Amanda is interesting ; es- 
pecially in the momentary wavering at\4 quick recovery of her 
virtue. This is the first homage tl\^t tVve theatre had paid, since 
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tbe Restoration, to female chastity-, and notwithstanding the 
vicious tone of the other characters, in which Vanbrugh has 
gone as great lengths as any of his contemporaries, we perceive 
the beginnings of a re-action in public spirit, which gradually 
reformed and elevated the moral standard of the stage (a). The 
Provoked Wife, though it cannot be said to give any proofs of 
this sort of improvement, has some merit as a comedy, it 
is witty and animated, as Vanbrugh usually was ; the character 
of Sir John Brute may not have been too great a caricature of 
real manners, such as survived from the debased reign of Charles ; 
and the endeavour to expose the grossness of the older gene- 
ration was itself an evidence that a better polish had been given 
to social life. 



CHAPTER VII. 

HISTORY OF POLITE LITERATURE IN PROSE, FROM 1650 
TO 1700. 



Sect. I. 

Italy — - High Refinement of French Language -^ Fontenelle — St. Evremond 

— S^vign^ — Boubours and Rapin — Miscellaneous Writers — English Style 

— and Criticism — Dryden. 

1. If Italy could furnish no long list of conspicuous names in 
this department of literature to our last period, she is far more 
deficient in the present. The Prose Fiorentine of Dati, a collec- 
tion of what seemed the best specimens of Italian eloquence in 
this century, served chiefly to prove its mediocrity, nor has that 
editor, by his own panegyric on Louis XIV. or any other of his 
writings, been able to redeem its name (A). The sermons of Se- 
gneri have already been mentioned ; the eulogies bestowed on 
them seem to be founded, in some measure on the surrounding 
barrenness. The letters of Magalotti, and still more of Redi, 

(a) This pariOcation of English comedy indecencies than in much eleTation of sen- 
has sometimes been attributed to the effects timent. Steele's Conscious Lovers is tbe 
ofa famous essay by Collier on theimmo- first comedy which can be called moral; 
rality of the English stage. But if public Cibber, in those parts of the Provoked 
opinion had not been prepared to go along. Husband that he wrote, carried this farther, 
in a considerable degree, with Collier, his and the stage afterwards grew more and 
animadversions could have produced little more refined, till it became languid and 
change. In point of fact, the subsequent sentimental. 

improvement was but slow, and, for some (6)SaIfl,xiv, 3S. Tiraboschi, xi. 413. 
years, rather shown in avoiding coarse 
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themselves phflosophers, and generally writing on philosophy, 
seem to do more credit than any thing else to this period (a). 

2. Crescimbeni, the founder of the Arcadian Society, has 
made an honourable name by his exertions to purify the national 
taste, as well as by his diligence in preserving the memory of 
better ages than his own. His History of National Poetry is a 
laborious and useful work, to which I have sometimes been in- 
debted. His treatise on the beauty of that poetry is only known 
to me through Salfi. It is written in dialogue, the speakers 
being Arcadians. Anxious to extirpate the school of the Mari- 
nists, without falling back altogether into that of Petrarch, he 
set up Costanzo as a model of poetry. Most of his precepts, Salfi 
observes, are very trivial at present ^ but at the epoch of its ap- 
pearance, it was of great service towards the reform of Italian 
literature (b). 

3. This period, the second part of the seventeenth century, 
comprehends the most considerable, and in every sense the 
most important and distinguished portion of what was once 
called the great age in France, the reign of Louis XIV. In this 
period the literature of France was adorned by its most brilliant 
writers; since, notwithstanding the genius and popularity of 
some who followed, we generally find a still higher place award- 
ed by men of fine taste to Bossuet and Pascal than to Voltaire 
and Montesquieu. The language was written with a care that 
might have fettered the powers of ordinary men, but rendered 
those of such as we have mentioned more resplendent. The 
laws of taste and grammar, like those of nature, were held im- 
mutable ; it was the province of human genius to deal with them 
as it does with nature, by a skilful employment, not by a pre- 
posterous and ineffectual rebellion against their control. Purity 
and perspicuity, simplicity and ease, were conditions of good 
writing; it was never thought that an author, especially in 
prose, might transgress the recognised idiom of his mother 
tongue, or invent words unknown to it, for the sake of effect or 
novelty ; or, if in some rare occurrence so bold a course might be 
forgiven, these exceptions were but as miracles in religion^ 
which would cease to strike us, or be no miracles at all, but for 
the regularity of the laws to which they bear witness, even 
while they violate them. We have not thought it necessary to 
defer the praise which some great French writers have deserved 
on the score of their language for this chapter. Bossuet, Male- 
branche, Arnauld, and Pascal have already been commemorated ; 
and it is sufficient to point out two c^^S^sin perpetual operation 
during this period which ennoble<i ^4 preserved in purity the 

(o^ Salfl, xiv. 17. Corniani, viii. 71. ,« ^ui. \50. 
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literature of France ^ one, the salutary influence of the Academy, 
the other that emulation between the Jesuits and Jansenists for 
public esteem, which was better displayed in their politer writ- 
ings, than in the abstruse and endless controversy of the five 
propositions. A few remain to be mentioned, and as the sub- 
ject of this chapter, in order to avoid frequent subdivisions, is 
miscellaneous, the reader must expect to find that we do not, 
in every instance, confine ourselves to what he may consider as 
polite letters. 

4. Fontenelle, by the variety of his talents, by their applica- 
tion to the pursuits most congenial to the intellectual charactek- 
of his contemporaries, and by that extraordinary longevity 
which made those contemporaries not less than three genera- 
tions of mankind, >may be reckoned the best representative of 
French literature. Born in 1657, and dying within a few days 
of a complete century, in 1767, he enjoyed the most protracted 
life of any among the modern learned ^ and that a life in the full 
sunshine of Parisian literature, without care and without di- 
sease. In nothing was Fontenelle a great writer; his mental 
and moral disposition resembled each other ; equable, without 
the capacity of performing, and hardly of conceiving, any thing 
truly elevated, but not less exempt from the fruits of passion, 
from paradox, unreasonableness, and prejudice. His best pro- 
ductions are, perhaps, the eulogies on the deceased members of 
the Academy of Sciences, which he pronounced during almost 
forty years, but these nearly all belong to the eighteenth cen- 
tury ^ they are just and candid, with sufficient, though not very 
profound, knowledge of the exact sciences, and a style pure and 
flowing, which his good sense had freed from some early affec- 
tation, and his cold temper as well as sound understanding re- 
strained from extravagance. In his first works ^e have symp- 
toms of an infirmity belonging more frequently to age than to 
youth; but Fontenelle was never young in passion. He affects 
the tone of somewhat pedantic and frigid gallantry which seems 
to have survived the society of the Hdtel Bambouiilet who had 
countenanced it, and which borders too nearly on the language 
which Moli^re and his disciples had well exposed in their cox- 
combs on the stage. 

5. The Dialogues of the Dead, published, I think, in 1685, 
are condemned by some critics for their false taste and perpe- 
tual strain at something unexpected and paradoxical. The lead- 
ing idea is, of course, borrowed from Lucian ; but Fontenelle 
has aimed at greater poignancy by contrast ; the ghosts in his 
dialogues are exactly those who had least in common with each 
other in life, and the general object is to bring, by some happy 
analogy which had not occurred to the reader, or by some in- 
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genious defence of what he had been accustomed to despise, 
the prominences and depressions of historic characters to a 
level. This is what is always well received in the kind of society 
for which Fontenelle wrote ; but if much is mere sophistry in 
his dialogues, if the general tone is little above that of the world, 
there is also what we often Gnd in the world, some acuteness 
and novelty, and some things put in a light which it may be 
worth while not to neglect. 

6. F6nelon, not many years afterwards, copied the scheme, 
though not the style, of Fontenelle in his own Dialogues of the 
Dead, written for the use of his pupil the Duke of Burgundy. 
Some of these dialogues are not truly of the dead ; the charac- 
ters speak as if on earth, and with earthly designs. They have 
certainly more solid sense and a more elevated morality than 
those of Fontenelle, to which La Harpe has preferred them. 
The noble zeal of Fenelon not to spare the vices of kings, in 

. writing for the heir of one so imperious and so open to the 
censure of reflecting minds, shines throughout these dialogues \ 
but designed as tliey were for a boy, they naturally appear in 
some places rather superGcial. 

7. Fontenelle succeeded better in his famous dialogues on 
the Plurality of Worlds, les Mondes ; in which, if the concep- 
tibn is not wholly original, he has at least developed it with so 
much spirit and vivacity, that it would show as bad taste to 
censure his work, as to reckon it a model for imitation. It is 
one of those happy ideas which have been privileged monopo- 
lies of the first inventor*, and it will be found accordingly that 
all attempts to copy this whimsical union of gallantry with 
science have been insipid almost to a ridiculous degree. Fonte- 
nelle throws so much gaiety and wit into his compliments to the 
lady whom he initiates in bis theory, that we do not confound 
them with the nonsense of coxcombs ; and she is herself so 
spirited, unaffected, and clever, that no philosopher could be 
ashamed of gallantry towards so deserving an object. The fas- 
cinating paradox, as then it seemed, though our children are 
now taught to lisp it, that the moon, the planets, the fixed stars, 
are full uf inhabitants, is presented with no more show of 
science than was indispensable, but with a varying liveliness 
that, if we may judge by the consequences, has served to con- 
vince as well as amuse. The plurality of worlds had been sug- 
gested by Wilkins, and probably by some Cartesians in France \ 
but it was first rendered a popular tenet by this agreeable little 
book of Fontenelle, which had a gteat circulation in Europe. 
The ingenuity with which he obviat^a tVve difficulties he is com- 
pelled to acknowledge, is worthy of w mS® *^ ^^* * ^^^^ ^^*^ ^^ ^^® 
popular truths of physical astronoivv^^. .(ovi^*^^ ^^^^® dialogues. 
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8. The History of Oracles, which Fontenelle published ict 
1687, is worthy of observation as a sign of the change that was 
working in literature. In the provinces of erudition and of polite 
letters, long so independent, perhaps even so hostile, some ten- 
dency towards a coalition began to appear. The men of the 
world, especially after they bad acquired a free temper of think- 
ing in religion, and become accustomed to talk about philoso- 
phy, desired to know something of the questions which the 
learned disputed vbut they demanded this knowledge by a short 
and easy road, with np great sacriflce of their leisure Or atten- 
tion. Fontenelle, in the History of Oracles, as in the dialogues 
on the Plurality of Worlds, prepared a repast for their taste. A 
dull work of a learned Dutch physician. Van Dale, had taken up 
the subject of the ancient oracles, and explained them by hu- 
man imposture instead of that of the devil, which had been the 
more orthodox hypothesis. A certain degree of paradox^ or 
want of orthodoxy, already gave a zest to a book in France ; 
and Fontenelle's lively manner, with more learning than good 
society at Paris possessed, and about as much as it could endure, 
united to a clear and acute line of argument, created a popula- 
rity for his History of Oracles, which we cannot reckon alto- 
gether unmerited C^/). 

9. The works of St. Evremond were collected after his death 
in 1705 ; but many had been printed before, and he evidently 
belongs to the latter half of the seventeenth century. The fame 
of St. Evremond as a brilliant star, during a long life, in the 
polished aristocracy of France and England, gave for a time 
a considerable lustre to his writings, the greater part of which 
are such effusions as the daily intercourse of good company 
called forth. In verse or in prose, he is the gallant friend, ra- 
ther thanlover, of ladies who, secure probably of love in some 
other quarter, were proud of the friendship of a wit. He never, 
to do him justice, mistakes his character, which as his age was 
not a little advanced, might have incurred ridicule. Hortense 
Mancini, Duchess of Mazarin, is his heroine-, but we take little 
interest in compliments to a woman neither respected in her 
life, nor remembered since. Nothing can be more trifling than 
the general character of the writings of St. Evremond •, but some- 
times he rises to literary criticism, or even civil history; and 
on such topics he is clear, unaffected, cold, without imagina- 
tion or sensibility ; a type of the frigid being, whom an aristo- 
cratic and highly polished society is apt to produce. The chief 
merit of St. Evremond is in his style and manner \ he has less 
wit than Voiture, who contributed to form him, or than Vol- 

(a) I have not compared, or indeed read, some of the reasoning, not the learning, of 
Van Dale's work ; but I rather suspect that Fontenelle is original. 
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taire, whom be contributed to form ; but he shows neither the 
effort of the former, nor the restlessness of the latter. Voltaire, 
however^ when he is most quiet, as in the earliest and best of 
his historical works, seems to bear a oonsid^able resemblance to 
St. Evremond, and there can be no doubt that he was familiar 
with the letter's writings. 

10. A woman has the glory of being Aill as conspicuous in 
the graces of style as any writer of this famous age. It is 
evident that this was Madame de S^vign^. Her letters indeed 
were not published till the eighteenth century, but they were 
written in the mid-day of Louis's reign. Their ease and freedom 
from affectation are more striking by contrast with the two 
epistolary styles which had been most admired in France, that 
of Balzac, which is laboriously tumid, and that of Voiture, 
which becomes insipid by dint of affectation. Every one per- 
ceives that in the letters of a mother to her daughter the public, 
in a strict sense, is not thought of ; and yet the habit of speaking 
and writing what men of wit and taste would desire to hear 
and read, gives a certain mannerism, I will not say air of 
effort, even to the letters of Madame de S^vign^. The aban- 
donment of the heart to its casual impulses is not so genuine 
as in some that have since been published. It is at least clear 
that it is possible to become affected in copying her unaffected 
style; and some of Waipole's letters bear witness to this. Her 
wit and talent of painting by single touches are very eminent; 
scarcely any collection of letters, which contain so little that 
can interest a distant age, are read with such pleasure : if they 
have any general fault, it is a little monotony and excess of 
affection towards her daughter, which is reported to have 
wearied its object, and, in contrast with this, a little want of 
sensibility towards all beyond her immediate friends, and a readi- 
ness to Qnd something ludicrous in the dangers and sufferings 
of others (a)« 

11. The French Academy had been so judicious both in the 
choice of its members, and in the general tenor of its pro- 

(«) The [proofs of this are nomeroas nigned for slighting Racine ; and she has 

enough in her letters. In one of them she been charged with the auforCunate predict 

mentions that a lady of her acqoaintance, tion ; II passers comme le caf^. But it is 

haTing been bitten by a mad dog, bad gone denied that these words can be found, 

to be dipped in the sea, and amuses herself though few like to give up so diverting « 

by taking off the provincial accent with miscalculation of futurity. In her time, 

which she will express herself on the first Corneille's party was so well supported, and 

plange. She makes a jest of Ui Voisin's he deserved so much gratitude and rere- 

execution; and though that person was as rence, that we cannot much wonder at her 

little entitled to sympathy as any one, yet, being catricd a lUtle loo far agaiiist his ri- 

when a woman is burned alive, it is not val. \y\iohas ever seen a woman just to- 

mul for another woman to Mini U into war^^^e rivals of her friends, though many 

drollery. are \' -t toifW*« iheit own ? 

Madame de S^vign^'s taste has been ar- ^^^ 

IV. 19. , 
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ceedings, that it'stobd very high in public esteem, and a voian-^ 
tary deference wsis commonly shown to its authority. The 
favour of Loub XIV., when he grew to manhood, was accorded 
as amply as that of Richelieu. The Academy was received by 
the king, when they approached him publicly, with the same 
ceremonies as the superior courts of justice. This body had, 
almost ftom its commencement, undertaken a national dictio- 
nary, which should carry the language to its utmost perfec- 
tion, and trace a road to the highest eloquence that depended 
on purity and chpice of words ^ more than this could not be 
given by man. The work proceeded very slowly; and dictio- 
naries wore published in the mean time, one by Richelet in 
1680, another by FureU^re. The former seems to be little more 
than a glossary of technical or otherwise doubtful words (a) ; 
but the latter, though pretending to contain only terms of art 
and science, was found, by its definitions and by the authorities 
it quoted, to interfere so much with the project of the academi- 
cians, who had armed themselves with an exclusive privilege, 
that they not only expelled Furetifere from their body, on the 
allegation that he had availed himself of materials intrusted 
to him by the Academy for its own dictionary, but instituted a 
long process dt law to hinder his publication. This was in 
1685, and the dictionary of Fureti^ only appeared after his 
death, at Amsterdam in 1690 (b). Whatever may have been 
the delinquency, moral or legal, of this compiler, his dictio-^ 
nary is praised by Goujet as a rich treasure, in which almost 
every thing is found, that we can desire for a sound know- 
ledge of the language, it has been frequently re-printed, and 
continued long in esteem. But the dictionary of the Academy, 
which was published in ,1694^ claimed an authority to which 
that of a private man could not pretend. Yet the first edi- 
tion seems to have rather disappointed the puUic expectation. 
Many objected to the want of quotations, and to the observance 
of an orthography tliat had become obsolete. The Academy 
undertook a revision of its work in 1700; and finally profiting 
by the public opinion on which it endeavoured to act, ren- 
dered this dictionitry the most received standard of the French 
language (^). 

12. The Grammaire G^n^raie et Raisonn^e of Lancelot, in 
which Arnauld took a considerable share, is rather a treatise 
on the philosophy of all language than one peculiar to the 
French. ** The best critics," says Baillet, " acknowledge that 
there is nothing written by either the ancient or the modera 

(«) Goiiiet, BaHlet, n. 763. th«que Fran^ite, i. 3». et post. Riser. 

(h) Peluson, Hist, da PAcad^mie (conti* Univers., art. Furetidre. 
Aualion par Olivet), p. 47. Goujet, Biblio- (e) Pelissoii» p. 69. Goajet, p. ^U 
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grammarians, with so much justness and solidity (a)/' Vigneul- 
Marville bestows upon it an almost equal eulogy (h). Lance- 
lot was copied in a great degree by Lami, in bis Rhetoric 
or Art of Speaking, with little of value that is original (c). Vau- 
gelas retained his place as the founder of sound grammatical 
criticism, though his judgments have not been uniformly con- 
firmed by the next generation. His remarks were edited with 
notes by Thomas Corneille, who had the reputation of an 
excellent grammarian (d). The observations of Manage on the 
French language, in 1675 and 1676, are said to have the fault 
of reposing too much on obsolete authorities, even those of the 
sixteenth century, which had long been proscribed by a politer 
age (e). Notwithstanding the zeal of the Academy, no critical 
laws could arrest th6 revolutions of speech. Changes came in 
with the lapse of time, and were sanctioned by the imperious 
rule of custom. In a book on grammar published as early 
as 1688, Balzac and Voiture, even Patru and the Port-Royal 
writers, are called semi-moderns (/) ; so many new phrases 
had since made their way into composition, so many of theirs 
had acquired a certain air of antiquity. 

13, The genius of the French language, as it was estimated 
in this age by those who aspired to the character of good 
critics, may be learned from one of the dialogues in a work 
of Bouhours, Les Entretiens d'Ariste et d'Eug^ne. Bouhours 
W9S a Jesuit who affected a polite and lively tone, according 
to the fashion of his time, so as to warrant some degree of 
ridicule; but a man of taste and judgment, whom, though 
La Harpe speaks Of him with some disdain, his contempo- 
raries quoted with respect. The first and the most interesting 
at present, of these conversations, which are feigned to take 
place between two gentlemen of literary taste, turns on the 
French language (g). This he presumes to be the best of all 
modern i; deriding the Spanish for its pomp, the Italian for 
its finical effeminacy (h). The French has the secret of uniting 
brevity with clearness and with purity and politeness. The 

(a) Jugemem des S^avans, n. 606. Goujet the words fonds, mesures, amiii6s, eompte, 
copies Baillet's words. and many more were used in new senses. 
(6 > Melanges de LiU^rature, i. 124. Thas also a$sei and irop ; as the phrase Je ne 
(e) Goujet, i. S6. Gilbert, p. 351. suispas trop de voire avis. It seems on re- 
(<) Goujet, 146. Biogr. Univ. flection, that some of the expressions he 
(«) Id. 153. animadverts upon must have been affected 
(/) Bibliotb^que Universelle, xv. 351. while they were new, being in opposition to 
Perraolt makes a similar remark on Patru. the correct meaning of words ; and it is aU 
(g) Bouhours points out several innova- ways curious, in other languages as well as 
tions which bad lately come into use. He our own, to observe the comparatively re- 
dislikes avoir des m^nagemens, or avoir de cent nobility of many things quiie esta- 
la consideration, and thinks these phrases blished by present usage. Entretiens d'Ariste 
would not last ; in which he was mistaken, et d'Eug^ne, p. 95. 
Tour de visage and lour desprit were new : (/<) P. 5*2. (edit. i67i). 
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Greek and Latin are obscure where they are conoiae. The 
Spanish is always diffuse. The Spanish is a turbid torrent often 
over-spreading the country with ^reat noise; the Italian a gentle 
rivulet, occasionally given to inundate its meadows ; the French, 
a noble river, enriching the adjacent lands, but with an equal 
majestic course of waters that never quits its level (a). Spanish 
again he compares to an insolent beauty, ttiat holds her head 
high, and takes pleasure in splendid dress \ Italian to a painted 
coquette, always attired to please ; French to a modest and 
agreeable lady, who, if you may call her a prude, has nothing 
uncivil or repulsive in her prudery. Latin is the common mother; 
but while Italian has the soK of likeness to Latin which an 
ape bears to a man, in French we have the dignity, polite- 
ness, purity, and good sense of the Augustan age. The French 
have rejected almost all the diminutives once in use, and do 
not, like the Italians, admit the right of framing others. This 
language does not tolerate rhyming sounds in prose, nor even 
any kind of assonance, as amertume and fortune, near together. 
It rejects very bold metaphors, as the zenith of virtue, the 
apogde of glory \ and it is remarkable that its poetry is almost 
as hostile to metaphor as its prose (fi). " We have very few 
words nierely poetical, and the language of our poets ia not 
very different from that of the world. Whatever be the cause, 
it is certain that a flgurative style is neijther good among us in 
verse nor in prose." Thi$ is evidently much exaggerated, and 
in contradiction to the known examples, at least, of dramatic 
poetry. All affectation and labour, b|3 proceeds to say, are 
equally repugnant to a good French style. ^^ If we would speak 
the language well, we should not try to apeak it too well. It 
detests excess of ornament; it would almoat desire that words 
should be as it were naked ; their dre^s must be no more than 
necessity and decency require. Its simplicity is averse to qcMn- 
pound words ; those adjectives which are fprnted by ^^ucb a 
juncture of two, have long been exiled both from pro$e and 
verse. Our own pronunciation," he aJQirms, '^ is the most natu- 
ral and pleasing of any. The Chinese and other Asiatics sing ; 
the Germa,ns rattle (rallent); the Spaniards spout; the Ita- 
lians sigh ; the English whistle ; the French alone can properly 
be said to speak ; which arises in fact from our not accenting any 
syllable before the penultimate. The French language is best 
adapted to express the tenderest sentiments of the heart ; for 
which reason our songs are so impassioned and pathetic, while 
those of Italy and Spain are full of nonsense. Other languages 
may address the imagination, but ours alone speaks to the 

(a) P. T7. {b) P. 60. 
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heart, which never understands what is said in them («)." This 
is literally amusing; atid with equal patriotism , Boubours in 
another place has proposed the question, whether a German 
can, by the nature of things, possess any wit. 

14. Bouhours, not deficient, as we may perceive, in self- 
confidence and proneness to censure, presumed to turn into 
ridicule the writers of Port-Royal, at that time of such dis- 
tinguished reputation as threatened to eclipse the credit which 
the Jesuits had always preserved in polite letters. He alludes 
to their long periods and the exaggerated phrases of invec- 
tive which they poured forth in controversy (b). But the Janse- 
nist party was well able to defend itself. Barbier d'Aucour reta- 
liated on the vain Jesuit by his Sentimens de Cleanthe sur 
tes Entretiens d'Ariste et d'Eug^ne. It seems to be the general 
opinion of French critics that he has well exposed the weak 
parts of bis adversary, his afitected air of the world, the occa- 
sional frivolity and feebleness of his observations \ yet there 
seems something morose in the censures of the supposed 
Gl^anthe, which renders this book less agreeable than that 
on which it animadverts. 

15. Another work of criticism by Bouhours, La Manifere 
de bien Penser, which is also in dialogue, contains much that 
shows acuteness and delicacy of descrimination *, though his 
taste was deficient in warmth and sensibility, which renders 
him somewhat too strict and fastidious in his judgments. He 
is an unsparing enemy of obscurity, exaggeration and non- 
sense, and laughs at the hyperbolical language of Balzac, while 
he has rather over-praised Voiture (c). The afifected inflated 

(c)P.68. Id the fourth dialogae, Boahours has 

[b) P. 150. Vigneul-rMarville observes that many just observations on the necessity of 

the Port-Royal writers formed their style clearness. An obscurity arising from allu- 

originaHy on that of Balzac (vol. i. p. 107); sion to things now unknown, such as we 

and that M. d'Andilly, brother of Antony find in the ancients, is no fault but a mis- 

Amauld, affected at one time a grand and fortune ; but this is no excuse for one which 

Gopioos manner lilie the Spaniards, as being may be avoided, and arises from the writer's 

more serious and imposing, especially in indistinctness of conception or language, 

devotional writings ; but afterwards finding Gela n'est pas intelligible, dit Philinihe 

the French were impatient of this style, (after hearing a foolish rhapsody extracted 

that party abandoned it for one more from a funeral sermon on Louis XIII.). 

concise, which it is by no means less dif- Non, r6pondit Eudoxe, ce n'est pas tout-^- 

fieult to write well, p. i39. Baillet seems to fait du galimatias, ce n'est que du phdbus. 

refer their love of long periods to the fa- Vous mettez done, dit Philinthe, de la dif^ 

mous advocate Le Maislre, who had em- f^rence entre le galimatias et le phdbus ? 

ployed them in his pleadings, not only as Qui, repartit Eudoxe, le galimatias ren- 

giving more dignity, but also because the ferme une obscurity profonde, et n'a de soi- 

pablic taste at that time favoured them. Ju* mdme nal sens raisonable. Le ph^bus n'est 

gemens des S^avans, n. 953. pas si obscur, et a un brillant qui signifie, 

(e) Yoiture, he says, always takes a tone ou semble signiiier qoelque chose ; le so- 

of raillery when he exaggerates. Le faux leil y e^tre d'ordinaire, et c'est peui-fitre ce 

devient vrai k la faveur de I'ironie. p. 29. qui a 4<^|^i)6 Vieu en noire langue au nom de 

But we can hardly think that Balzac was not phebu^ Ce t^'®*^ P^s ^"® quelquefois le 

gravely ironical in some of the strange by- ph^btiJ' ^g deiw^e obscur, iusqu'ft n'«tre 

perboles which Bouhours quotes from him. pas ^^^ ^M \ ®*^* *^**^* ^* galimatias s'y 
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thoughts, of which the Italian and Spanish writers afford him 
many examples, Bouhours justly condemns, and by the cor- 
rectness of his judgment may deserve, on the whole, a respect- 
able place in the second order of critics. 

16. The Reflexions sur I'Eloquence et sur la Poesie of Rapin, 
another Jesuit, whose Latin poem on Gardens has already 
been praised, are judicious, though perhaps rather too diffuse; 
his criticism is what would appear severe in our times ; but 
it was that of a man formed by the ancients, and who lived 
also in the best and most critical age of France. The reflec- 
tions on poetry are avowedly founded on Aristotle, but with 
much that is new, and with examples from modern poets to 
conQrm and illustrate it. The practice at his time in France 
was to depreciate the Italians ; and Tasso is often the subject 
of Rapin's censure ; for want, among other things, of that 
grave and majestic character which epic poetry demands. Tet 
Rapin is not so rigorous, but that he can blame the coldness 
of modern precepts in regard to French poetry. After con- 
demning the pompous tone of Breboeuf in his translation of 
the Pharsalia, he remarks that '^ we have gone since to an 
opposite extreme by too scrupulous a care for the purity of 
the language; for we have begun to take from poetry its 
force and dignity by too much reserve and a false modesty, 
which we have established as characteristics of our language, 
so as to deprive it of that judicious boldness which true poetry 
requires ; we have cut off the metaphors and all those figures 
of speech which give force and spirit to words and reduced 
all the artifices of words to a pure regular style which exposes 
itself to no risk by bold expression. The taste of the age, the 
influence of women who are naturally timid, that of the court 
which had bardly any thing in common with tbe ancients, 
on account of its usual antipathy for learning, accredited this 
manner of writing (a)." In this Rapin seems to glance at the 
polite but cold criticism of his brother Jesuit, Rouhours. 

17. Rapin, in another work of criticism, the Parallels of 
Great Men of Antiquity, has weighed in the scales of his own 
judgment Demosthenes and Cicero, Homer and Virgil, Thucy- 
dides and Livy, Plato and Aristotle. Thus eloquence, poetry, 
history and philosophy pass under review. The taste of Rapin 
is for the Latins -, Cicero he prefers to Demosthenes, Livy on i 
the whole to Thucydides, though this he leaves more to the 
reader ; but is confident that none except mere grammarians 
have ranked Homer above Virgil (b). The loquacity of the 
older poet, the frequency of his moral reflections, which Rapin 

jointjce DesoDtque bnllaDs et qae u^ii^ ^P- ^^izedbyL^OOQlC 
J9re8 de tous c6l^9. p. 342. (4) P. iss. o 
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thinks misplaced in an epic poem, his similes, the sameness 
of his traditions, are treated very freely -, yet he gives him the 
preference over Virgil for grandeur and nobleness of narration, 
for his epithets, and the splendour of his language. But he 
is of opinion that jEneas is a much finer character than Achilles. 
These two epic poets he holds, however, to be the greatest 
in the world; as for all the rest, ancient and modern, he 
enumerates them oqe after another, and can Gnd little but 
faults in them all (a). Nor does he esteem dramatic and lyric 
poets, at least modern, much better. 

18. The Treatise on Epic Poetry by Bossu was once of 
some reputation. An English poet has thought fit to say that 
we should have stared, like Indians, at Homer, if Bossu had 
not taught us to understand him {b). The book is, however, 
long since forgotten ; and we fancy that we understand Homer 
not the worse. It is in six books, which treat of the fable, 
the action, the narration, the manners, the machinery, the 
sentiments and expressions 6f an epic poem. Homer is the 
favourite poet of Bossu, and Virgil next to him -, this pre- 
ference of the superior model does him some honour in a 
generation which was becoming insensible to its excellence. 
Bossu is judicious and correct in taste, but without much depth, 
and he seems to want the acuteness of Bouhours. 

19. Fontenelle is a critic of whom it may be said, that 
he did more injury to fine taste and sensibility in works of 
imagination and sentiment, than any man without his good 
sense and natural acuteness could have done. He is syste- 
matically cold ^ if he seems to tolerate any flight of the poet, 
it is rather by caprice than by a genuine discernment of beauty 5 
but he clings, with the unyielding claw of a cold-blooded 
animal, to the faults of great writers, which he exposes with 
reason and sarcasm. His Reflections on Poetry relate mostly 
to dramatic composition, and to that of the French stage. 
Theocritus is his victim in the Dissertation on Pastoral Poetry ; 
but Fontenelle gave the Sicilian his revenge ; he wTOte pasto- 
rals himself; and we have altogether forgotten, or, when we 
again look at, can very partially approve, the idylls of the 
Boulevards, while those Doric dactyls of Theocritus linger 
still, like what Schiller has called soft music of yesterday, from 
pur schoolboy reminiscences on our aged ears. 

20. The reign of mere scholars was now at an end *, no 
worse name than that of pedant could be imposed on those 
who sought for glory ; the admirj^^^ou of all that was national 

(a) P. n5. r d ^'^^ **"*' writ, the wpiid had still , 

V,iv^^ ^ V aO*» ^"'*** ^^" mighty piece ok wit. 
>V\0 Mi'i-Qivx\»'s Essafon Poetry. 
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in arts, in arms, in manners, as well as in speech, carried 
away like a torrent those presoriptire titles to reverence which 
only lingered in colleges. The superiority of the Latin lan- 
guage to French had long been contested *, even Henry Stephens 
has a dissertation in favour of the latter ; and in this period, 
though a few' resolute scholars did not retire from the field, 
it was generally hdd either that French was every way the 
better means of expressing our thoughts, or at least so much 
more convenient as to put nearly an end to the use of the 
other. Latin had been the privileged language of stone; but 
Louis XIV., in consequence of an essay by Charpentier, in 
1676, replaced the inscriptions on his triumphal arches by 
others in French (a). This of course does not much affect 
the general question between the two languages. 

21 . But it was not in language alone that the ancients were to 
endure the aggression of a disobedient posterity. It had long 
been a problem in Europe whether they had not been surpassed ; 
one perhaps which began before the younger generations could 
make good their claim. But time, the nominal ally of the old 
possessors, gave his more powerftil aid to their opponents; 
every age saw the proportions change, and new men rise up to 
strengthen the ranks of the assailants. In philosophy, in science, 
in natural knowledge, the ancients had none but a few mere pe- 
dants, or half-read lovers of paradox, to maintain their superio- 
rity ; but in the beauties of language, in eloquence and poetry, 
the suffrage of criticism had long been theirs. It seemed time to 
dispute even this. Charles Perrault, a man of some learning, 
some variety of acquirement, and a good deal of ingenuity and 
quickness, published, in 1687, his famous ^'ParaUel of the 
Ancients and Moderns in all that regards Arts and Sciences.'' 
This is a series of dialogues, the parties being first, a president, 
deeply learned and prejudiced in all respects for antiquity ; se- 
condly, an abb^, not ignorant, but having reflected more than 
read, cool and impartial, always made to appear in the right, or, 
in other words, the author's representative ; thirdly, a man of 
the world, seizing the gay side of every subject, and apparently 
brought in to prevent the book from becoming dull. They begin 
with architecture and painting, and soon make it clear that 
Athens was a mere heap of pig-sties in comparison with Ver- 
sailles ; the ancient painters fare equaUy ill. They next advance 
to eloquence and poetry, and here, where the strife of war 
is sharpest, the defeat of antiquity is chanted with triumph. 
Homer, Virgil, Horace are successively brought forward for 
severe and often unjust censure ; but of course it is not to be ima- 
gined that Perrault is always in the wrong •, he had to fight 

(«) Goujel, i. 13. Digi,i,,d by LjOOgle 
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against a pedantic admiration which surrenders sound taste; 
and having found the bow bent too much in one way, he forced 
it himself too violently into another direction. It is the fault of 
such books to be one-^sided ; they are not unfa-equently right in 
censuring blemishes, but very uncandid in suppressing beauties. 
Homer has been worst used by Perrault, who had not the least 
power of feeling his excellence ; but the advocate of the newer age 
in his dialogue admits that the iEneid is superior to any modem 
epic. In his comparison of eloquence Perrault has given some 
specimens of both sides in contrast ; comparing, by means how-- 
ever of his own versions, the funeral orations of Pericles and 
Plato with those of Bourdaloue, Bossuet and Fishier, the des- 
cription by Pliny of his country seat with one by Balzac, an 
epistle of Cicero with another of Balzac. These comparisons 
were fltted to produce a great effect among those who could 
neither read the original text, nor place themselves in the midst 
of ancient feelings and habits. It is easy to perceive that a vast 
majority of the French in that age would agree with Perrault; 
the book was written for the times. 

224 Fontenelle, in a very short digression on the ancients and 
modems, subjoined to his Discourse on Pastoral Poetry, followed 
the steps of Perrault. '' The whole question as to pre-eminence 
between the ancients and moderns," he begins '^ reduces itself 
into another, whether, the trees that used to grow in our woods 
were larger than those which grow now. If they were, Homer, 
Plato, Demosthenes, cannot be equalled in these ages; but if 
our trees are as large as trees were of old, then there is no 
reason why we may not equal Homer, Plato, and Demosthenes." 
The sophistry of this is glaring enough ; but it was logic for 
Paris. In the rest of this short essay, there are the usual cha- 
racteristics of Fontenelle, cool good sense, and an incapacity, 
by natural privation, of feeling the highest excellence in works 
of taste. 

23. Boileau, in observations annexed to his translation of 
Longinus, as well as in a few sallies of his poetry, defended the 
great poets, especially Homer and Pindar, with dignity and 
moderation; freely abandoning the cause of antiquity where he 
felt it to be untenable. Perrault replied with courage, a quality 
meriting some praise where the adversary was so powerful in 
sarcasm and so little accustomed to spare it ; but the controversy 
ceased in tolerable friendship. 

24. The knowledge of new accessions to literature which its 
lovers demanded, had hitherto been communicated only through 
the annual catalogues published at Frankfort or other places. 
But these lists of title-pages were unsatisfactory to the distant 
scholar, who sought to become acnaa^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ progress 
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of learning, and to know what he might find it worth while to 
purchase. Denis de Sallo, a member of the parliament of Paris, 
and not wholly undistinguished in literature, though his other 
works are not muQh remembered, by carrying into effect a happy 
project of his own, gave birth, as it were, to a mighty spirit 
which has grown up in strength and enterprise, till it has be- 
come the ruling power of the literary world. Monday, the 6th 
Qf January 1665, is the date of the first number of the first 
review, the Journal des S^avans, published by Sallo under the 
name of the Sieur de Hedouville, which, some have said to be 
that of his servant (a). It was printed .weekly, in a duodecimo 
or sexto-decimo form, each number containing from twelve to 
sixteen pages. The first book ever reviewed (let us observe the 
difference of subject between that and the last, whatever the last 
may be ) was an edition of the works of Victor Vitensis and 
Vigilius Tapsensis, African bishpps of the fifth century, by 
Father Chiflet, a Jesuit (6). The second is Spelman's Glossary. 
According to the prospectus prefixed to the Journal desSgavans, 
it was not designed for a mere review, but a literary miscellany^ 
composed, in the first place, ofm exact catalogue of the chief 
books which should be printed in Europe; not content with the 
mere titles, as the majority of bibliographers had hitherto been, 
but giving an account of their contents, and their value to the 
public ; it was also to contain a necrology of distinguished au- 
thors, an account of experiments in physics and chemistry, and 
of new discoveries in arts and sciences, with the principal deci- 
sions of civil and ecclesiastical tribunals, the decrees of the 
Sorbonne and other French or foreign universities; in short, 
whatever might be interesting to men of letters. We find there- 
fore, some piece of news, more or less of a literary or scientific 
nature, subjoined to each number* Thus, in the first number 
we have a double-headed child born near Salisbury, in the 
second, a question of legitimacy decided in the parliament of 
Paris; in the third, an experiment. on a new ship or boat con- 
structed by Sir William Petty; in the fourth, an account of a 
discussion in the College of Jesuits on the nature of comets. The 
scientific articles, which bear a large proportion to the rest, are 

(a) Camusat, in his Histoire critique des nator. Gamasat, i. 13. Notwithstanding 

Journanx, in two volames, 1734, which, this, there is evidence that leads us to the 

notwithstanding its general title, is chiefly valet ; so that '^ amplias deliberandum cen- 

confined to the history of the Journal des seo ; Aes magna est." 

Sf avans, and wholly to such as appeared in (b) Yictoris Vitensis et Vigilii Tapsensis, 

France, has not been able to clear up this Provincitt Bisaoenqp Episcoporum Opera, 

interesting point; for there are not wanting edente R. P. Cbifletio, Soc. Jesu. Presb., in 

those who assert, that Hedouville was the 4to. Divione. The critique, if such it he, 

name of an estate belonging to Sallo ; and occupies but two pages in small duodecimo, 

he is called in some public description. That on Spelman's Glossary* which fol- 

without reference to the journal, Dominus lows, is but in half a page, 
de Sallo d'Hedouville in Parisiensi curia se- 
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illustrated by engravings. It was complained that the Journal 
des Sgavans did not pay much regard to polite or amusing lite- 
rature -, and this led to the publication of the Mercure Galant, 
by Vis6, which gave reviews of poetry and of the drama. 

25. Though the notices in the Journal des S^avans are very 
short, and when they give any character^ for the most part of a 
laudatory tone, Sallo did not fail to raise up enemies by the mere 
assumption of power which a reviewer is prone to affect. Me- 
nage, on a work of whose he had made some criticism, and by 
no means, as it appears, without justice, replied in wrath ; Patin 
and others rose up as injured authors against the self-erected 
censor^ but he made more formidable enemies by some rather 
blunt declarations of a Galilean feeling, as became a counsellor 
of the parliament of Paris, against the court of Rome; and the 
privilege of publication was soon withdrawn from Sallo (n). It is 
said that he had the spirit lo refuse the offer of continuing the 
journal under a previous censorship ; and it passed into other 
hands, those of Gallois, who continued it with great success (^). 
It is remarkable that the first review, within a few months of its 
origin, was silenced for assuming too imperious an authority 
over literature, and for speaking evil of dignities. ^* In cunis jam 
Jovedignuserat." The Journal des Sgavans, incomparably the 
most ancient of living reviews, is still conspicuous for ils learn- 
ing, its candour, and its freedom from those stains of personal 
and party malice which deform more popular works. 

26. The path thus opened to all that could tempt a man who 
made writing his profession,— profit, celebrity, a perpetual ap- 
pearance in the public eye, the facility of pouring forth every 
scattered thought of his own, the power of revenge upon every 
enemy, could not fail to tempt more conspicuous men than Sallo 
or his successor Gallois. Two of very high reputation, at least 
of reputation that hence became very high, entered it, Bayle 
and Le Clerc. The former, in 1684, commenced a new review, 
Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres. He saw and was well 
able to improve the opportunities which periodical criticism 
furnished to a mind eminently qualified for it ; extensively, and 
in some points, deeply learned ; full of wit, acuteness, and a happy 
talent of writing in a lively tone without the insipidity of affected 
politeness. The scholar and philosopher of Rotterdam had a 
rival, in some respects, and ultimately an adversary, in a 
neighbouring city. Le Clerc, settled at Amsterdam as professor 

(a) Camusat, p. 38. Sallo bad also at- Gallois is said to hi^ve been a coadjutor of 

ucked the Jesuits. Sallo from the beginning, and some others 

(6) Eloge de Gallois, par Fonlenelle, in are named by Camusat as its contributors, 

the latter's works, vol. y. p. 198. Biogra- among whom were Gomberville and Cba> 

nhie Univcrsclle, arts. Sallo and Gallois. pelain. . ^^^.^ 
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of belles tellers and of Hebrew in the Arminian seminary, un- 
dertook in 1686, at the age of twenty-nine, the flrst of those 
three celebrated series of reviews, to which he owes so much of 
his fame. This was the Biblioth^que Universeile, in all the early 
volumes of which La Croze, a much inferior person, was his 
coadjutor, published monthly in % very small form. Le Clerc 
had afterwards a disagreement with La Croze, and the latter 
part of the Biblioth&que Universeile (that after the tenth volume) 
is chiefly his own. It ceased to be published in 1693, and the 
Biblioth^que Choisie, which is perhaps even a more known 
work of Le Clerc, did not commence till 1703. But the fulness, 
the variety, the judicious analysis and selection, as well as the 
value of the original remarks, which we find in the Biblioth^que 
Universeile, render it of signal utility to those who would 
embrace the literature of that short, but not unimportant period 
which it illustrates. 

27. Meantime a less brilliant, but by no means less erudite, 
review, the Leipsic Acts, had commenced in Germany. The 
first volume of this series was published in 1682. But being 
written in Latin, with more regard to the past than to the 
growing state of opinions, and consequently almost excluding 
the most attractive, and indeed the most important, subjects, 
with a Lutheran spirit of unchangeable orthodoxy in religion, 
and with an absence of any thing like philosophy or even con- 
nected system in erudition, it is one of the most unreadable 
books, relatively to its utility in learning, which has ever fallen 
into my hands. Italy had entered earlier on this critical career^ 
the Giornale de' Litterati was begun at Rome in 1668 ^ the 
Giornale Veneto de' Litterati, at Venice in 1671. They con- 
tinued for some time; but with less conspicuous reputation than 
those above mentioned. The Mercure Savant, published at 
Amsterdam in 1684, was an indifferent production, which in- 
duced Bayie to set up his own Nouvelles de la Republique des 
Lettres in opposition to it. Two reviews were commenced in 
the German language within the seventeenth century, and three 
in English. The first of these latter was the ''Weekly Memorials 
for the Ingenious," London, 1682. This, I believe, lasted but 
a short time. It was followed by one, entitled ** The Works of 
the Learned," in 1691 ; and by another " History of the Works 
of the Learned," in 1699. I have met with none of these, nor 
will any satisfactory account of them, I believe, be readily 
found («). 

28. Bayle had first become known in 1682, by the Pensees 
diverses sur la Comfete de 1680; a work which I am not sure 

(a) Jugler, Hist, Lilleraria, cap. 9, Biblioih^ueUniver9elle^]^<^^Q[e 
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that he ever decidedly surpassed. Its purpose is one hardly 
worthy, we should imagine, to employ him ; since those who 
could read and reason were not likely to be afraid of comets, 
and those who could do neither would be little the better for his 
book. But with this ostensible aim Rayle had others in view, 
it gave scope to his keen observation of mankind-, if we 
may use the word observation for that which he chiefly derived 
from modern books, and to the calm philosophy which he 
professed. There is less of the love of paradox, less of a cavilling 
Pyrrhonism, and though much difHisenses, less of pedantry 
and irrelevant instances in the Pens^es diverses than in his 
greater work. It exposed him, however, to controversy ^ Jurieu, 
a French minister in Holland, the champion of Calvinistic 
orthodoxy, waged a war that was only terminated with their 
lives) and Bayle's defence of the Thoughts on the Comet is full 
as long as the original performance, but far less entertaining. 

29. He now projected an immortal undertaking, the Histo- 
rical and Critical Dictionary. Moreri, a laborious scribe, had 
published in 1673 a kind of encyclopedic dictionary, biographi- 
cal, historical, and geographical; Bayle professed to fill up the 
numerous deficiencies, and to rectify the errors of this compiler. 
It is hard to place his dictionary, which i^peared in 1604, under 
any distinct head in a literary classification which does not make 
a separate chapter for lexicography. It is almost equally diflScult 
to give e( general character of this many^cokMired web, that 
great erudition and still greater acuteness and strength of mind 
wove for the last years of the seventeenth century. The learn* 
ing of Bayle was copious, especially in what was most especially 
required, the controversies, the anecdotes, the miscellaneous 
facts and sentepces, scattered over the vast surface of literature 
for two preceding centuries. In that of antiquity he was less 
profoundly versed, yet so quick in application of his classical 
stores, that he passes for even a better schol^ than he was« His 
origipal design may have beeq only to fill up the deficiencies of 
Moreri ; but a mind so fertile and excursive could not be 
restrained in such limits. We may find however in this an 
apology for the numerous omissions of Bayle, which would, in 
a writer absolutely original, seem both capricious and unac- 
countable. We never can anticipate with confidence that we 
shall find any name in his dictionary. The notes are most 
frequently unconnected with the life to which they are ap-r 
pended-, so that, under a name uninteresting to us, or inap- 
posite to our purpose, we may be Jed into the richest vein of 
the author's fine reasoning or lively wit. Bayle is admirable in 
exposing the fallacies of dogmatism, the perplexities of philo- 
sophy, the weaknesses of those who aflfect to guide the opinions 
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of mankind. But, wanting the necessary condition of good 
reasoning, an earnest desire to reason weU, a moral rectitude 
ft*om which the love of truth must spring, he oflen avails himself 
of petty cavils, and becomes dogmatical in his very doubts. A 
more sincere spirit of inquiry could not have suffered a man of 
his penetrating genius to acquiesce, even contingently, in so 
superGcial a scheme as the Manichean. The sophistry of Bayle, 
however bears no proportion to his just and acute observations. 
Less excuse can be admitted for his indecency, which almost 
assumes the character of monomania, so invariably does it recur, 
even where there is least pretext for it. 

do. The Jugemens des S^avans by Baiilet, published in 1685 
and 1686, the Polyhistor of Morhof in 1689, are certainly works 
of criticism as well as of bibliography. But neither of these 
writers, especially the latter, are of much authority in matters 
of taste; their erudition was very extensive, their abilities 
respectable, since they were able to produce such useful and 
comprehensive works ; but they do not greatly serve to enlighten 
or correct our judgments*, nor is the original matter in any 
considerable proportion to that which they have derived from 
others. I have taken notice of both these in my preface. 

31. France was very fruitful of that miscellaneous literature 
which, desultory and amusing, has the advantage of remaining 
better in the memory than more systematic books, and in fact 
is generally found to supply the man of extensive knowledge 
with, the materials of his conversation, as well as to fill the 
vacancies of his deeper studies. The memoirs, the letters, the 
travels, the dialogues and essays, which might be ranged in so 
large a class as that we now pass in review, are too numerous 
to be mentioned, and it must be understood that most of them 
are less in request even among the studious than they were in 
the last century. One group has acquired the distinctive name 
of Ana; the reported conversation, the table-talk of the learned. 
Several belong to the last part of the sixteenth century, or the 
first of the next; the Scaligerana, the Perroniana, the Pith»ana, 
the Naudseana, the Casauboniana ; the last of which are not con- 
versational, but fragments collected from the common-place books 
and loose papers of IsaacCasaubon. Two collections of the present 
period are very well known ; the Menagiana, and the Melanges de 
Litt6rature par Vigneul*Marville ; which differs indeed from the 
rest in not being reported by others, but published by the author 
himself; yet comes so near in spirit and manner, that we may 
place it in the same class. The Menagiana has the common fault 
of these Ana, that it rather disappoint, expectation, and does 
not give us as much new learning as the name of its author 
seems to promise ; but it is amusing, full of light anecdote of a 
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literary kiiid, and interesting to all who love the recollections 
of that generation. Vigneul-Marville is an imaginary person ; 
the author of the M^anges de Litt^rature is d'Argonne, a 
Benedictine of Rouen. This book has been much esteemed ; the 
mask gives courage to the author, who writes, not unhke a 
Benedictine, bat with a general tone of independent thinking, 
united to good judgment and a tolerably extensive knowledge 
of the state of literature. He had entered into the religious 
profession rather late in life. The Chevrieana ahd Segraisiana, 
especially the latter, are of little value. The Parrhasiana of Le 
Clerc are less amusing and less miscellaneous than some of the 
Ana; but in all his writings there is a love of truth and a zeal 
against those who obstruct inquiry, which to congenial spirits 
is as pleasing as it is sure to render him obnoxious to opposite 
tempers. 

32. The characteristics of English writers in the first division 
of the century were not maintained in the second, though the 
change^ as was natural, did not come on by very rapid steps. 
The pedantry of unauthorized Latinisms, the affectation of sin- 
gular and not generally intdligible words from other sources, 
the love of quaint phrases, strange analogies, and ambitious 
efforts at antithesis, gave way by degrees; a greater ease of 
writing was what the public demanded, ahd what the writers 
after the Restoration sought to attain ; they were more strictly 
idiomatic and English than their predecessors. But this ease 
sometimes became negligence and feebleness, and often turned 
to coarseness and vulgarity. The language bf S^vign^ and Ha- 
milton is eminently colloquial: scarce a turn occurs in their 
writings which they would not have used in familiar society ; 
but theirs was the eoUoquy of the gods, ours of men ; their 
Mionl, though still simple and French, had been reRned in the 
saloons of Paris, by that instinctive rejection of all that is low 
which the fine tact of accomplished women dictates ; while in 
our own contemporary writers, with little exception, there is 
what defaces the dialogue of our comedy, a tone not so much 
of provincialism, or even of what is called the language of the 
common people, as of one much worse, the dregs of vulgar ri- 
baldry, which a gentleman must clear from his conversation 
before he can assert that name. Nor was this confined to those 
who led irregular lives ; the general manners being unpolished, 
we find in the writings of the clergy, wherever they are polemic 
or satirical, the same tendency to what is called slang ; a word 
which, as itself belongs to the vocabulary it denotes, I use with 
some unwillingness. The pattern of bad writing in this respect 
was Sir Roger L'Estrange ; his £sop's Fables will present 
every thing that is hostile to good taste ; yet by a certain wit 
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and readiness ip raillery L'Estrange was a popular writer and 
n)ay even now be read, perhaps, with some anuiaement The 
translation of Don Quixote, published in 1682, may also be 
speciGed as incredibly vulgar, and without the least p^x^ption 
of the tone which the original author has preserved. 

33. We can produce neverthdesa several names of those who 
laid the foundations at least, and indeed furnished examples, of 
good style; some of them among the greatest, for other merits, 
in our literature. Hobbes is perhaps the first of whom we can 
say that he is a good English writer ; for the excellent passages 
of Hooker, Sydney, Ilaleigh, Bacon, Taylor, CbiUingworth, 
and others of the Elizabethan or the first Stuart period are not 
sufiicient to establish their claim; a gpod writer being one 
whose composition is nearly uniform, and who never sinks to 
such inferiority or negligence as we must confess in most of 
these. To make such a writ^, the fkhsence of groM fault ii full 
as necessary as actual beauties *, we i^re not judfipiog as of poets, 
by the highest tlight of their genius, and forgiving all the rest, 
but as of a sum of positive and negative quantities, where the 
latter counterbalance aqd efface an equal portion of the former. 
Hobbes is clear, precipe, spirited, ^nd, above all, free, in ge^ 
neral, from the faults of his pred^tcessprs ; his language is sen* 
sibly less pbsplete; he is mv^v vulg|u>, rarely, if ever, quaint or 
pedantic 

34. Cowley's prose, v^y unlike his verse, as Jotmson has 
observed, is perspicuous aqd unaffected* His few essays may 
even be reckoi^d among the earliest models of good writing. 
In tb^t, especially, oq the death of Cromwell, till, losing his 
cpmposure, he fall9 a little into the vulgar style towards the 
close, we find an absence of pedantry, an ease and graceful 
choice of idipm, an unstudied harmony of periods, which had 
been perceived in very few writers of the two preceding reigns. 
'' His thoughts," says Johnson, '' are natural, and his style has 
a smooth and placid equability which has never yet obtf med its 
due commendation. Nothing is far-sought or hard-4aboured ; 
but all is easy without feebl^ess, and familiar without groas^ 
ness." 

35. Evelyn wrote jn 1651 a little piece, purporting to be an 
account of England by a Frenchman. It is very severe on our 
manners, especially in Loqdon ; his abhorrence of the late revo- 
lutions in church and state conspiripg with his natural polite- 
ness which he had lately improved by foreign travel. It is worth 
reading as illustrative of social history; but I chiefly mention it 
here on account of the polish and gentlemanly elegance of the 
style, which very few hud hitherto regarded in such light com- 
positions. An answer by some indignant patriot has been re- 
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printed together with this pamphlet of Evelyn, and is a good 
specimen of the bestial ribaldry which our ancestors seem to 
have taken for wit (a). The later writings- of Evelyn are such as 
bis character and habits would lead us to expect, but I am not 
aware that they often rise above that respectable level, nor are 
their subjects such as to require an elevated style. 

36. Every poem and play of Dryden, as they successively ap- 
peared, was ushered into the world by those prefaces and dedi- 
cations which have made him celebrated as a critic of poetry 
and a master of the English language. The Essay on Dramatic 
Poesy, and its subsequent Defence, the Origin and Progress of 
Satire, the Parallel of Poetry and Painting, the Life of Plutarch, 
and other things of minor importance, all prefixed to some more 
extensive work, complete the catalogue of his prose. The style 
of Dryden was very superior to any that England had seen. 
Not conversant with our old writers, so little, in fact, as to find 
the common phrases of the Elizabethan age unintelligible (^), he 
followed the taste of Charles's reign, in emulating the politest 
and most popular writers in the French language. He se^ns to 
have formed himself on Montaigne, Balzac, and Voittire ; but so 
ready was his invention, so vigorous his judgment, so complete 
his mastery over his native tongue, that, in point of style, he 
must be reckoned above all the three. He had the ease of Mon- 
taigne without his negligence and embarrassed structure of pe-* 
riods ; he had the dignity of Balzac with more varied cadences, 
and without his hyperbolical tumour, the unexpected turns of 
Voiture without his affectation and air of effort. In thededica- 
tions, especially, we find paragraphs of extraordinary graceful- 
ness, such as possibly have never been surpassed in our language. 
The prefaces are evidently written in a more negligent style ^ he 
seems, like Montaigne, to converse with the reader from his arm- 
chair, and passes onward with little connexion from one subject 
to another (c). In addressing a patron, a different line is ob- 
servable ^ he comes with the respectful air which the occasion 
seems to demand •, but, though I do not think that Dryden ever, 
in language, forgets his own position, we must confess that the 
flattery is sometimes palpably untrue, and always offensively in- 
delicate. The dedication of the Mock Astrologer to the Duke of 
Newcastle is a master-piece of fine writing 5 and the subject 
better deserved these lavish commendations than most who re- 

(a) Both these will be found in the tate Jonson, which were the carrent language of 

edition of Evelyn's Miscellaneous Works, their age. 

(5) Malone has given several proofs of (c) This is his own account. *' The nature 
this. Dryden's Prose Works, vol. i. part. 3. of a preface is rambling, never wholly out 
p. 139. et alibi. Dryden thought expressions of the way, nor in it. . . . This I have learn- 
wrong and incorrect in Shakspeare and ed from the practice of honest Montaigne." 

Vol. iii. p. 605. 
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ceived them. That of the State of Innocence to the Duchess of 
York, is also very well written •, but the adulation is excessive. 
It appears to me that, after the Revolution, Dryden took less 
pains with bis style ^ the colloquial vulgarisms, and these are not 
wanting even in his earlier prefaces, become more frequent ; his 
periods are often of more slovenly construction 5 he forgets even 
in his dedications that he is standing before a lord. Thus, re- 
marking on the account Andromache gives to Hector of her 
own history, he observes, in a style rather unworthy of him, 
" The devil was in Hector if he knew not all this matter as well 
as she who told it him, for she had been his bed-feUow for many 
years together ; and if he knew it then, it must be confessed that 
Homer in this long digression has rather given us his own cha- 
racter, than that of the fair lady whom he paints (a)." 

37. His Essay on Dramatic Poesy, published in 1668, was re- 
printed sixteen years afterwards, and it is curious to observe 
the changes which Dryden made in the expression. Malone has 
carefully noted all these •, they show both the care the author 
took with his own style, and the change which was gradually 
working in the English language (b). The Anglicism of ter- 
minating the sentence with a preposition is rejected (c). Thus 
**I cannot think so contemptibly of the age I live in," is ex- 
changed " for the age in which I live." " A deeper expression 
of belief than all the actor can persuade us to," is altered, ^^ can 
insinuate into us." And, though the old form continued in use 
long after the time of Dryden, it has of late years been reckoned 
inelegant and proscribed in all cases, perhaps with an unne- 
cessary fastidiousness, to which I have not uniformly deferred ; 
since our language is of a Teutonic structure, and the rules of 
Latin or French grammar are not always to bind us. 

38. This Essay on Dramatic Poesy is written in dialogue ; 
Dryden himself, under the name of Neander, being probably 
one of. the speakers. It turns on the use of rhyme in tragedy, 
on the observation of the unities, and on some other theatrical 
questions. Dryden, at- this time, was favourable to rhymed tra- 
gedies, which his practice supported. Sir Robert Howard, 

(a) Vol. iii. p. 286. This is in the dedica- known, used to quote an interrogatory of 

lion of his third Miwellany to Lord Rat- Hooker : '' Shall there be a God to swear 

GlifTe. by, and none to pray to ? " as an instance of 

(6) Vol. i. p. 136—142. the force which this arrangement, so emi- 

(c) "' The preposition in the end of the nently idhomatic, sometimes gives. It is un- 

sentence, a common fault with him (Ben necessary to say that it is derived from the 

Jonson), and which I have but lately oh- German; and nothing but Latin prejudice 

served in my own writings;" p. 237. The can make us think it essentially wrong.' In 

form is, in my opinion, sometimes emphatic the passive voice, I think it better than in the 

and spirited, thoqgh its frequent use ap- active; nor can it always be dispensed with, 

pears slovenly. I remember my late friend, unless we choose rather the feeble encum- 

Mr. Richard Sharp, whose good taste is well bering pronoun which. 
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having written some observations on that essay, and taken a 
different view as to rhyme, Dryden published a defence of his 
essay in a masterly style of cutting scorn, but one hardly justi- 
fied by the tone of the criticism, which had beqn very civil 
towards him *, and as he was apparently in the wrong, the air 
of superiority seems the more misplaced. 

39. Dryden, as a critic, is not to be numbered with those who 
have sounded the depths of the human mind, hardly with those 
who analyse the language and sentiments of poets, and teach 
others to judge by showing why they have judged themselves. 
He scatters r^narks, sometimes too indefinite, sometimes too 
arbitrary ^ yet his predominating good sense colours the whole; 
we find in them no perplexing subtlety, no cloudy nonsense, no 
paradoxes and heresies in taste to revolt us. Those he has nWlo 
on translation in the preface to that of Ovid's Epistles are va- 
luable. *'No man," he says, "is capable of translating poetry, 
who besides a genius io that art, is not a master both of bis 
author's language and of his own. Nor must we understand the 
language only of the poet, but his particular turn of thoughts 
and expression, which are the characters that distinguish and 
as it were individuate him from all other writers (ay We can- 
not pay Dryden the compliment of saying that he gave the 
example as well as precept, especially in his Virgil. He did not 
scruple to copy Segrais in bis discourse on Epic Poetry. " Him 
I follow, and what I borrow from him am rekdy to acknowledge 
to him \ for impartially speaking, the French are as much better 
critics than the English as they are worse poets (*)." 

40. The greater part of his critical writings relates to the 
drama 5 a subject with which he was very conversant ^ but he 
had some considerable prejudices 5 he seems never to have felt 
the transcendent excellence of Shakspeare ; and sometimes per- 
haps his own opinions, if not feigned, are biassed by that sort 
of self-defence to which he thought himself driven in the pre- 
faces to his several plays. He had many enemies on the watch -, 
the Duke of Buckingham's Rehearsal, a satire of great wit, 
had exposed to ridicule the heroic tragedies (r), and many 
were afterwards ready to forget the merits of the poet in the 
delinquencies of the politician, " What Virgil wrote," he says, 
*' in the vigour of his age, in plenty and in ease, I have under- 

(a) Vol. iii. p. 19. cule caR use, they are in most instances 

(ft) P. 460. The quotations in this para- warranted by the original. Bayes, whether 

graph present two instances of the word to he resetnblea Dryden or not, is a very comic 

in an unauthorized usage ; the second is a per&ooage : the character is said by Johnson 

Gallicism ; but the first bas not even that to u.ye been sketched for Davenant; but I 

exc use. "«IU«vu Aoub^ Aas report ; Davenant had been 

(c) This comedy was published in 1672: ^i^j^^^ovoe^ eats before the Rehearsal was 

rtie parodies are amusing ; and though pa- p»^^. ^ed, *^^ ^®^^* ^^^^ ****'* ^"^ ^^ ^^^ 

rody is the most unfair weapon that ridi- ^vi V^ « auS ^<* ^^* *''^^^^^* 
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taken to translate in my declining years ; struggling with wants, 
oppressed by sickness, curbed in my genius, liable to be miscon- 
strued in all I write •, and my judges, if they are not very equi- 
table, afaready prejudiced against me by the lying character which 
has been given them of my morals (a)." 

41. Dryden will hastily be charged with abandoning too has- 
tily our national credit, when he said the French were better 
critics than the English. We had scarcely any thing worthy of 
notice to allege beyond his own writings. The Theatrum poeta- 
rum by Philips, nephew of Milton, is superflcial in every respect. 
Thomas Rymer, best known to mankind as the editor of the 
Foedera, but a strenuous advocate for the Aristotelian prin- 
ciples in the drama, published in 1678. '^ The Tragedies of the 
last Age considered and examined by the Practice of the An- 
cients, and by the common Sense of all Ages." This contains a 
censure of some plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, Shakspeare 
and Jonson. '' I have chiefly considered the fable or plot which 
all conclude to be the soul of a tragedy, which with the ancients 
is always found to be a reasonable soul, but with us for the most 
part a brutish, and often worse than brutish {b)" I have read 
only his criticisms on the Maid's Tragedy, King and no King, 
and Rollo *, and as the conduct and characters of all three are 
far enough from being invulnerable, it is not surprising that 
Rymer has often well exposed them. 

42. Next to Dryden, the second place among the polite writers 
of the period from the Restoration to the end of the century has 
commonly been given to Sir William Temple. His Miscellanies, 
to which principally this praise belongs, are not recommended 
by more erudition than a retired statesman might acquire with 
no great expense of time, nor by much originality of reflection. 
But if Temple has not profound knowledge, he turns all he pos- 
sesses well to account ^ if his thoughts are not very striking; 
they are commonly just. He has less eloquence than Boling- 
broke, but is also free from his restlessness and ostentation. 
Much also which now appears superficial in Temple's histo- 
rical surveys, was far less familiar in his age •, he has the merit 
of a comprehensive and a candid mind. His style, to which 
we should particularly refer, will be found in comparison with 
his contemporaries highly polished, and sustained with more 
equability than they preserve, remote from any thing either 
pedantic or humble. The periods are studiously rhythmical; 
yet they want the variety and peculiar charm that we admire 
in those of Dryden. 

43. Locke is certainly a good writer, relatively to the greater 

(«) Vol. iii. p. 557. (A) P. A. 
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part of his contemporaries \ bis plain and manly sentences 
often give us pleasure by tbe wording alone. But be bas some 
defects ^ in his Essay on the Human Understanding he is often 
too figurative for the subject. In all his writings, and especially 
in the Treatise on Education, he is occasionally negligent, and 
though not vulgar, at least according to the idiom of bis age, 
slovenly in tbe structure of his sentences as well as the choice 
of his words ; he is not, in mere style, very forcible, and 
certainly not very elegant. 

44. The Essays of Sir George Mackenzie are empty and 
diffuse ; the style is full of pedantic words to a degree jof bar- 
barism ^ and though they were chieQy written after the re-^ 
volution, he seems to have wholly formed himself on the ol(Jer 
writefs, such as Sir Thomas Browne or even Feltham. He affects 
the obsolete and unpleasing termination of the third person of 
the verb in eth, which was going out of use even in the pulpit, 
besides other rust of archaism. Nothing can be more unlike the 
manner of Dryden, Locke, or Temple. In his matter he seems 
a mere declaimer, as if the world would any longer endure the 
trivial morality which the sixteenth century had borrowed from 
Seneca, or the dull ethics of sermons. It is probable that as 
Mackenzie was a man who had seen and read much, he must 
have some better passages than I have found in glancing shortly 
at his works. His countryman, Andrew Fletcher, is a better 
master of English style ; he writes with purity, clearness, and 
spirit ; but the substance is so much before his eyes, that he 
is little solicitous about language. And a similor character may 
be given to many of the political tracts in the reign of Wil* 
liam. They are well expressed for their purpose ^ their English 
is perspicuous, unaffected, often forcible, and apon the whole 
much superior to that of similar writings in the reign of Charles 5 
but they do not challenge a place of which their authors never 
dreamed ^ they are not to be counted in the polite literature of 
England. 

45. I may have overlooked, or even never known, some . 
books of sufficient value to deserve mention ; and I regret 
that the list of miscellaneous literature should be so short. 
But it must be confessed that our golden age did not begin 
before the eighteenth century, and then with him who has 
never since been rivalled in grace, humour, and invention. 
Walton's Complete Angler, published in 1653, seems by the 
title a strange choice out of all the books of half a century; 
yet its simplicity, its sweetness, its natural grace, and happy 
intermixture of graver strains with the precepts of angling,. 
have rendered this book deservedly popular, and a model 
which one of the most famous aix^^^g our ^^^tegphilo^j^**""" 
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and a successful disciple of Isaac Walton in his favourUe art, 
has condescended to imitate. 

46. A book, not indeed remarkable for its style, but one which 
I could hardly mention in any less miscellaneous chapter than 
the present, though, since it was published in 16«38, it ought to 
have been mentioned before, is Wilkins's '* Discovery of a New 
World, or a Discourse tending to prove that it is probable 
there may be another habitable World in the Moon, with a 
Discourse concerning the Possibility of a Passage thither." 
This is one of the births of that inquiring spirit, that disdain 
of ancient prejudice, which the seventeenth century produ- 
ced. Bacon was undoubtedly the father of it in England ; but 
Kepler, and above all Galileo, by the new truths they demon- 
strated, made men fearless in investigation and conjecture. The 
geographical discoveries indeed of Columbus and Magellan had 
prepared the way for conjectures, hardly more astonishing in 
the eyes of the vulgar than those had been. Wilkins accordingly 
begins by bringing a host of sage wTiters who had denied the 
existence of antipodes. He expressly maintains the Copernican 
theory, but admits that it was generally reputed a novel para- 
dox. The arguments on the other side he meets at some length, 
and knew how to answer, by the principles of compound mo- 
tion, the plausible objection that stones falling from a tower 
were not left behind by the motion of the earth. The spots in 
the moon he took for sea, and the brighter parts for land. A 
lunar atmosphere he was forced to hold, and gives reasons for 
thinking it probable. As to inhabitants he does not dwell long 
on the subject. Campanella, and long before him Cardinal Cu- 
sanus, had believed the sun and moon to be inhabited {a), and 
Wilkins ends by saying : '' Being content for my own part to 
have spoken so much of it, as may conduce to show the opi- 
nion of others concerning the inhabitants of the moon, I dare 
not myself alBrm any thing of these Selenites, because I know 
not any ground whereon to build any probable opinion. But I 
think that future ages will discover more, and our posterity per- 
haps may invent some means for our better acquaintance with 
those inhabitants." To this he comes as his Gnal proposition, 
that it may be possible for some of our posterity to find out a 
conveyance to this other world ; and if there be inhabitants 
there, to have communication with them. But this chapter is 
the worst in the book, and shows that Wilkins, notwithstand- 
ing bis ingenuity, bad but crude notions on the principles of 

Ca)Saspicamur in regione solis magis esse tur» solares sint multum in acta et parum. 

soiares, claros et illuminatos iutellectuales in potentia, terreni vero magis in potentia 

habitatores, spiritualiores etiam quam in c( parum in actujunares in medio flucioan- 

luna, ubi magis lunatici, ct in terra magis tes, etc. GasanuBj!£i^(W^iDSf p. 103. 

materiales et crasii, ut illi iniellcctualis na- (edit. 1 802). '^ o 
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physics. He followed this up by what I have not seen, a *' Dis- 
course concerning a new planet; tending to prove that it is pos- 
sible our earth is one of the planets." This appears to be a 
regalar vindication of the Copemican theory, and v^s published 
in 1640. 

47. The cause of antiquity, so rudely assailed abroad by Per- 
ranlt and Fontenelle, found support in Sir William Temple, 
who has defended it in one of his essays with more zeal than 
prudence or knowledge of the various subjects on which he 
contends for the rights of the past. It was in fact such a credu- 
lous and superficial view as might have been taken by a pedant 
of the sixteenth century. For it is in science, taking the word 
largely, full as much as in works of genius, that he denies the 
ancients to have been surpassed. Temple's Essay, however, 
was translated into French, and he was supposed by many to 
have made a brilliant vindication of injured antiquity. But it 
was soon refuted in the most solid book that was written in any 
country upon this famous dispute. William Wotton published 
in 1694 his Reflections on ancient and modern Learning (a). He 
draws very well in this the line between Temple and Perrault, 
?ivoiding the tasteless judgment of the latter in poetry and elo- 
quence, but pointing out the superiority of the moderns in the 
whole range of physical science. 



Sfxt. n. 

ON FICTION. 

French llomanccs — La Fayette and others — Pilgrim'g Progress — 
Turkish Spy. 

48. Spain had about the middle of this century a writer of 
various literature, who is only known in Europe by his fictions, 
Quevedo. His visions and his life of the great Tacano were 
early translated, and became very popular (b). They may be rec- 
koned superior to any thing in comic romance, except Don 
Quixote, that the seventeenth century produced ^ and yet this 

(a) Wotton had been a boy of astonishing gree to one so young, a special record of 

precocity ; at six years old he could readily his extraordinary proficiency was made in 

translate Latin, Greek, and Hebrew ; at the registers of the university. Monk's Life 

seven he added some knowledge of Arabic of Bentley, p. 7. 

and Syriac. He entered Catherhie Hall, (5) The translation of this, '* made En- 
Cambridge, in bis tenth year; at thirteen, glish by a person of honour," takes great 
when he took thedegree of bachelor of arts, liberties with the original, and endeavours 
he was acquainted with twelve languages, to excel it in wit by means of frequent in - 
There being no precedent of pranling a dc- tornola^i""- i ^^t^i^ 
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commendation is not a high one. In the picaresKpie style, the 
life of Tacano is tolerably amusing; but Quevedo, like others, 
has long since been surpassed. The Suenos, or Visions, are 
better; they show spirit and sharpness with some originality of 
invention. But Las Zahurdas de Pluton, which, like the other 
suenos, bears a general resemblance to the Pilgrim's Progress, 
being an allegorical dream, is less powerfully and graphically 
written; the satire is also rather too obvious. " Lucian," says 
Bouterwek, " furnished him with the original idea of satirical 
visions ; but Quevedo's were the flrst of their kind in modern 
literature. Owing to frequent imitations, their faults are no 
longer disguised by the charm of novelty, and even their merits 
have ceased to interest (a)." 

49. No species of composition seems less adapted to the ge- 
nius of the French nation in the reign of Louis XIV, than the 
heroic romances so much admired in its first* years. It must be 
confessed that this was but the continuance, and in some res- 
pect pos3ibly, an improvement of a long established style of 
fiction. But it was not fitted to endure reason or ridicule, and 
the societies of Paris knew the use of both weapons^ Molifere 
sometimes tried his wit upon the romances ; and Boileau, rather 
later in the day, when the victory had been won, attacked Ma- 
demoiselle Scudery with his sarcastic irony in a dialogue on the 
heroes of her invention. 

50. The first step in descending from the heroic romance 
was to ground not altogether dissimilar. The feats of chivalry 
were replaced by less wonderful adventures; the love became 
less hyperbolical in expression, though not less intensely en- 
grossing the personages; the general tone of manners was 
lowered down better to that of nature, or at least of an ideality 
which the imagination did not reject; a style already tried in 
the minor fictions of Spain, The earliest novels that demand 
attention in this line are those of the Countess de la Fayette, 
celebrated while Mademoiselle dela Vergne under the name of 
Jjaverna in the Latin poetry of Menage (b), Zayde, the first of 
these, is entirely in the Spanish style; Ihe adventures are im- 
probable, but various and rather interesting to those who carry 
no scepticism into fiction ; the language is polished and agree- 
able, though not very animated ; and it is easy to perceive that 
while that kind of novel was popular, Zayde would obtain a 
high place. It has however the usual faults ; the story is broken 

(a) Hist. Qf Spanish Literature, p. 471. perh.aps, too trite tp be qaoted, is piquant 

(b) The name Laverna, though well- enough : 

pounding, was in one respect unlucky, being Lesbia nulla tibi, nulla est tibi dicta Coriana ; 
Uiat given by antiquity to the Goddess of Carmine laudalar Cynthia nulla tuo. 
^hjeyes. An epigram on Menage, almost, Sed cum doctomm compilas scrinia vatiuxi» 

Nil miruni, si sit cidta LaT«raa,Ubi^ 
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by intervening narratives, which occupy too large a space 5 the 
sorrows of the principal characters excite, at least as I should 
judge, little sympathy ; and their sentiments and emotions are 
sometimes too much refined in the alembic of the H6tel Ram- 
bouillet. In a later novel, the Princess of Cleves, Madame La 
Fayette threw oS the affectation of that circle to which she had 
once belonged, and though perhaps Zayde is, or was in its own 
age, the more celebrated novel, it seems to me that in this she 
has excelled herself. The story, being nothing else than the in- 
superable and insidious, but not guilty, attachment of a married 
lady to a lover, required a delicacy and correctness of taste 
which the authoress has well displayed in it. The probability of 
the incidents, the natural course they take, the absence of all 
complication and perplexity, give such an inartificial air to this 
novel, that we can scarcely help believing it to shadow forth 
some real event. A modern novelist would probably have made 
more of the story ; the style is always calm, sometimes almost 
languid ^ a tone of decorous politeness, like that of the French 
stage, is never relaxed *, but it is precisely by this means that the 
writer has kept up a moral dignity, of which it would have been 
so easy to lose sight. The Princess of Cleves is perhaps the first 
work of mere invention, (for though the characters are histori- 
cal, there is no known foundation for the story,) which brought 
forward the manners of the aristocracy^ it may be said, the 
contemporary manners^ for Madame La Fayette must have co- 
pied her own times. As this has become a popular theme of 
fiction, it is just to commemorate the novel which intro- 
duced it. 

61. The French have few novels of this class in the seven- 
teenth century which they praise 5 those of Madame Villedieu, 
or Des Jardins, may deserve to be excepted •, but I have not 
seen them. Scarron, a man deformed and diseased, but endowed 
with vast gaiety, which generally exuberated in buffoon jests, 
has the credit of having struck out into a new path by his Ro-w 
man Comique. The Spaniards however had so much like this 
that we cannot perceive any great originality in Scarron. The 
Roman Comique is still well known, and if we come to it in 
vacant moments, will serve its end in amusing us-, the story and 
characters have no great interest, but they are natural-, yet, 
without the least disparagement to the vivacity of Scarron, it is 
still true that he has been left at an immense distance in obser- 
vation of mankind, in humorous character, and in ludicrous 
effect by the novelists of the eighteenth and nineteenth centu- 
ries. It is said that Scarron's romance is written in a pure style ; 
and some have even pretended that he has not been without 
effect in refining the language, ^^^e Uoman Bourgeois of Fure- 
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ti^re appears to be a novel of middle life \ it bad some reputation^ 
but I cannot speak of it with any knowledge. 

52. Cyrano de Bergerac had some share in. directing the 
public taste towards those extravagances of fancy which were 
afterwards highly popular. He has been imitated himself, as 
some have observed, by Swift and Voltaire, and I should add, 
to a certain degree, by Hamilton *, but all the three have gone 
far beyond him. He is not himself a very original writer. His 
Voyage to the Moon und History of the Empire of the Sun are 
manifestly suggested by the True History of Lucian ; and he had 
modern fictions, especiaUy the Voyage to the Moon by Godwin, 
mentioned in our last volume, which he had evidently read, to 
imp the wings of an invention not perhaps eminently fertile. 
Tet Bergerac has the merit of being never wearisome -, his fic- 
tions are well conceived, and show little effort, which seems 
also the character of his language in this short piece ^ though 
his letters had been written in the worst style of affectation, so 
as to make us suspect that he was turning the manner of some 
contemporaries into ridicule. The novels of Segrais, such at 
least as I have seen, are mere pieces of light satire, designed to 
amuse by transient allusions the lady by whom he was patro- 
nized, Mademoiselle de Montpensier. If they deserve any re- 
gard at all, it is as links in the history of fiction between the 
mock-heroic romance, of which Voiture had given an instance, 
and the style of fantastic invention, which was p^ected by 
Hamilton. 

53. Charles Perrault may, so far as I know, be said to have 
invented a kind of fiction which became extremely popular, and 
has had, even after it ceased to find direct imitators, a perceptible 
influence over the lighter literature of Europe. The idea was 
original, and happily executed. Perhaps be sometimes took the 
tales of children, such as the tradition of many generations had 
delivered them; but much of his fairy machinery seems to have 

gybeen his own, and I should give him credit for several of the 
stories, though it is hard to form a guess. He gave to them all 
a real interest, as far as could be, with a naturalness of expres- 
sion, an arch naivete, a morality neither too obvious nor too 
refined, and a sUght poignancy of satire on the world, which 
render the Tales of Mother Goose almost a counterpart in prose 
to the Fables of La Fontaine. 

54. These amusing fictions caught the fancy of an indolent 
but not stupid nobility. The court of Versailles and all Paris 
resounded with fairy tales ; it became the popular style for more 
than half a century. But few of these fall within our limits. 
Perrault's immediate followers, Madame Murat and the Countess 
D'Aunoy, especially the latter, have some merit ; but they come 
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very short of the happy simplicity and brevity we find in Mother 
Goose's Tales. It is possible that Count Antony Hamilton may 
have written those tales which have made hiin famous before 
the end of the century, though they were published later. But 
these with many admirable strokes of wit and invention, have 
too forced a tone in both these qualities ; the labour is too evident, 
and, thrown away on such trifling, excites something like con- 
tempt ; . they are written for an exclusive coterie, not for the 
worlds and the world in all such cases will sooner or later take 
its revenge. Yet Hamilton's tales are incomparably superior to 
what followed ; inventions alternately dull arid extravagant, a 
style negligent or mannered, an immorality passing onward from 
the licentiousness of the Regency to the debased philosophy of 
the ensuing age, became the general characteristics of these 
fictions, which finally expired in the neglect and scorn of the 
worid. 

66. The T616maque of F6nelon, after being suppressed in 
France, appeared in Holland clandestinely without the author's 
consent in 1699. It is needless to say that it soon obtained the 
admiration of Europe, and perhaps there is no book in the French 
language that has been more read. Fenelon seems to have con- 
ceived that, metre not being essential, as he assumed, to poetry, 
he had, by imitating the Odyssey in T61emaque, produced an 
epic of as legitimate a character as his model. But the boun- 
daries between epic poetry, especially such epics as the Odyssey, 
and romance were only perceptible by the employment of verse 
in the former-, no elevation of character, no ideality of conception, 
no charm of imagery or emotion had been denied to romance. 
The language of poetry had for two centuries been seized for 
its use. T6iemaque must therefore take its place among ro- 
mances -, but still it is true that no romance had breathed so 
classical a spirit, none had abounded so much with the richness 
of poetical language, much in fact of Homer, Virgil and So- 
phocles having been woven in with no other change than verbal 
translation, nor had any preserved such dignity in* its circum- 
stances, such beauty, harmony, and nobleness in its diction. It 
would be as idle to say that Fenelon was indebted to D'Urf6 and 
Calprenede, as to deny that some degree of resemblance may be 
found in their poetical prose. The one belonged to the morals 
of chivalry, generous but exaggerated ; the other to those of 
wisdom and religion. The one has been forgotten because its 
tone is false ^ the other is ever admired, and is only less regarded 
because it is triie in excess ^ b^(»ause \t contains loo much of 
what we know. Tel6maque, \^\ ^otne other of F6nelon's writ- 
ings, is to be considered in r^^\.cwC^^o ^^s object-, an object of 
all the noblest, being to fornx ^^^^\>av^^to oione lo whom many 
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must look up for their welfare, but still very dififerent from the 
inculcation of profound truth. The beauties of T616maque are 
very numerous*, the descriptions, and indeed the whole tone of 
the book, have a charm of grace, something like the pictures of 
Guido', but there is also a certain languor which steals over us 
in reading, and though there is no real want of variety in the 
narration, it reminds us so continually of its source, the Homeric 
legends, as to become rather monotonous. The abandonment 
of verse has produced too much diffuseness ^ it will be observed, 
if we look attentively, that where Homer is circumstantial, 
F6nelon is more so *, in this he sometimes approaches the mi- 
nuteness of the romancers. But these defects are more than com-r 
pensated by the moral, and even aesthetic excellence of this 
romance. 

66. If this most fertile province of all literature, as we have 
now discovered it to be, had yielded so little even in France, a 
nation that might appear eminently fitted to explore it, down to 
the close of the seventeenth century, we may be less surprised 
at the greater deficiency of our own country. Yet the scarcity of 
original fiction in England was so great as to be inexplicable by 
any reasoning. The public taste was not incapable of being 
pleased ; for all the novels and romances of the continent were 
readily translated. The manners of aU classes were as open to 
humorous description, the imagination was as vigorous, the 
heart as susceptible as in other countries. But not only we find 
nothing good 5 it can hardly be said that we find any thing at all 
that has ever attracted notice in English romance. The Par- 
thenissa of Lord Orrery, in the heroic style, and the short novels 
of Afra Behn, are nearly as many, perhaps, as could be detected 
in old libraries We must leave the beaten track before we can 
place a single work in this class. 

57. The Pilgrim's Progress essentially belongs to it, and John 
Bunyan may pass for the father of our novelists. His success in 
a line of composition like the spiritual romance or allegory, 
which seems to have been frigid and unreadable in the few 
instances where it had been attempted, is doubtless enhanced by^ 
his want of all learning and his low station in life. He was 
therefore rarely, if ever, an imitator ^ he was never enchained by 
rules, Bunyan possessed in a remarkable degree the power of 
representation ; his inventive faculty was considerable, but the 
other is his distinguishing excellence. He saw, and makes us 
see, what he describes 5 he is circumstantial without prolixity, 
and in the variety and frequent change of his incidents, never 
loses sight of the unity of his allegorical fable. His invention was 
enriched, and rather his choice determined, by one rule he had 
laid down to himself, the adaptation of aU the ^Q^f^ Ian- 
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guage of scripture to his own use. There is scarde a Circumstance 
or metaphor in the Old Testament which does not find a place, 
bodily and literally^ in the story of the Pilgrim's Progress •, and 
this peculiar artifice has made his own imagination appear more 
creative than it really is. In the conduct of the romance no 
rigorous attention to the propriety of the allegory seems to have 
been uniformly preserved. Vanity Fair, or the cave of the two 
giants, might, for any thing we see, have been placed elsewhere ; 
but it is by this neglect of exact parallelism that he better keeps 
up the reality of the pilgrimage, and takes off the coldness of 
mere allegory. It is also to be remembered that we read this 
book at an age when the spiritual meaning is either little per* 
ceived or little regarded. In his languagCj nevertheless, Bunyan 
sometimes mingles the signification too much with the fable*, 
we might be perplexed between the imaginary and the real 
Christian ; but the liveliness of narration soon brings us back, or 
did at least when we were young, to the fields of fancy. Yet the 
Pilgrim's Progress, like some other books, has of late been a 
little over-rated •, its excellence is great, but it is not of the highest 
rank, and we should be careful not to break down the landmarks 
of fame, by placing the John Bunyans and the Daniel De Foes 
among the Dii Majores of our worship. 

58. I am inclined to claim for England not the invention, but, 
for the most part, the composition of another book which, being 
grounded on fiction, may be classed here. The Turkish Spy. 
A secret emissary of the Porte is supposed to remain at Paris in 
disguise for above forty years, from 1635 to 1682. His cor- 
respondence with a number of persons, various in situation, and 
with whohi therefore his letters assume various characters, is 
protracted through eight volumes. Much, indeed most, relates 
to the history of those times and to the anecdotes connected 
with.it ] but in these we do not find a large proportion of novelty. 
The more remarkable letters are those which run into meta- 
physical and theological speculation. These are written with an 
earnest seriousness, yet with an extraordinary freedom, such as 
the feigned garb of a Mohammedan could hardly have exempted 
from censure in catholic countries. Mahmud, the mysterious 
writer, stands on a sort of eminence above all human prejudice ; 
he was privileged to judge as a stranger of the religion and 
philosophy of Europe •, but his bold spirit ranges over the field of 
Oriental speculation. The Turkish Spy is no ordinary production , 
but contains as many proofs of a thoughtful, if not very profound 
mind, as any we can find. It suggested the Persian Letters to 
Montesquieu and the Jewish to Argens •, the former deviating 
from his model with the originality of talent, the latter following 
it with a more servile closeness. Probability, that is, a re- 
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Semblance to the personated character of an Oriental, was not 
to be attained, nor was it desirable, in any of these fictions ,• but 
Mahmud has something not European, something of a solitary 
insulated wanderer, gazing on a world that knows biro not, which 
throws, to my feelings, a striking charm over the Turkish Spy; 
while the Usbek of Montesquieu has become more than half 
Parisian ; his ideas are neither those of his birthplace, nor such 
as have sprung up unbidden from his soul, but those of a polite, 
witty, and acute society -, and the correspondence with his harem 
in Persia, which Montesquieu has thought attractive to the 
reader, is not much more interesting than it is probable, and 
ends in the style of a common romance. As to the Jewish 
Letters of Argens, it is far inferior to the Turkish Spy, and, in 
fact, rather an insipid book. 

59. It may be asked why I dispute the claim made by all the 
foreign biographers in favour of Jean Paul Marana, a native of 
Genoa, who is asserted to have pubUshed the first volume of the 
Turkish Spy at Paris in 1684, and the rest in subsequent 
years (a). But I am not disputing that Marana is the author of 
the thirty letters, published in 1684, and of twenty more in 1686 
which have been literally translated into English, and form 
about half the first volume in English of our Turkish spy (b). Nor 
do I doubt in the least that the remainder of that volume had a 
French original, though it happens that I have not seen it. But 
the later volumes of the Espion Turc, in the edition of 1696, 
with the date of Cologne, which, according to Barbier, is put 
for Rouen (c), are avowedly translated from the English. And 

(a) This first portion was published at (c) Dictionnaire des Aoonymes vol. i. 
Paris, and also at Amsterdam. Bayle gives p.406.Barbier's notice of L'Espioa dans les 
the following account. Get ouvrage a i>l6 conrs des princes Chretiens ascribes four 
contrefait k Amsterdanrdu consentement volumesoutof six, which appear to contain 
da libraire de Paris, qui I'a le premier im- as much as our eight volumes, to Marana, 
prim6. II sera compost de plusieurs petits and conjectures that the last two are by an> 
' volumes qui contiendront les dv^nemens les other hand ; but does not intimate the least 
ptus considerables de la chr^tient^ en g6- suspicion of an English original. And as his 
n^ral, et de la France en particulier, depuis authority is considerable, I must fortify my 
Tann^e 1637 jusqu'en I682. Un Italien, na- own opinion by what evidence I can find, 
tif de (r^nes, Marana, donne ces relations The preface to the second volume (En- 
pour des lettres ^crites aux ministres de la glish) of the Turkish Spy begins thus.- 
Porie par un espion turc qui se tenait ca- " Three years are now elapsed since the 
eh6k Paris. II pretend les avoir traSuites de first volume of letters written by a Spy at 
I'arabe en italien, et il raconte fort au long Paris was published in English. And it was 
comment il les a trouvees. On soupQonne expected that a second should have come 
avec beaucoup d'apparenee, que c'est un out long before this. The favourable recep- 
tour d'esprit italien, et une fiction ing^- tion which that found amongst all sorts of 
nieuse semblable k celle dont Yirgile s'est readers would have encouraged a speedy 
servi pour louer Auguste, etc. IN'ouvelies de translation of the rest, had there been extant 
la R^publique des Lettres,Mars 1684; in any French edition of more than the first 
OEuvres diverses de Bayle, vol. i. p. 20. The part. But after the strictest inquiry none 
Espion Turc is not to be traced in the in- could be heard of; and, as for the Italian, 
ilex te the Journal des S^avans ; nor is it our booksellers have not that correspon- 
ooticed in the Biblioth^que Universelle. dence in those parts as they have in the 

(6) Salfl, xiv. 61. Biograph. Univ. more neighbouring countries of France and 
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to the second volume of our Turkish Spy, published in 1691, is 
prefixed an account, not very credible, of the manner in which 
the volumes subsequent to the first had been procured by a tra- 
veller in the original Italian-, no French edition, it is declared, 
being known to the booksellers. That no Italian edition ever 
existed, is, I apprehend, now generally admitted ; and it is to be 
shown by those who contend for the claims of Marana to seven 
out of the eight volumes, that they were published in France 
before 1691 and the subsequent years, when they appeared in 
English. The Cologne or Rouen edition of 1696 follows the 
English so closely, that it has not given the original letters of 
the first volume, published with the name of Marana, but ren- 
dered them back from the translation. 

60. In these early letters, I am ready to admit, the scheme of 
the Turkish Spy may be entirely traced. Marana appears not 
only to have planned the historical part of the letters, but to 
have struck out the more original and striking idea of a Moham- 
medan wavering with religious scruples, which the English con- 
tinuator has followed up with more philosophy and erudition. 
The internal evidence for their English origin, in all the latter 
volumes, is to my apprehension exceedingly strong-, but I know 
the difficulty of arguing from this to convince a reader. The 
proof we demand is the production of these volumes in French, 
that is, the specification of some public or private library where 
they may be seen, in any edition anterior to 1691 , and nothing 
short of this can be satisfactory evidence (^0- 

Holland. So that it was a work despaired of entire work, were published in 1684, and 
to recover any more of this Arabian's me- about an equal lenglh in 1686. I admit that 
moirs. We little dreamed that the Floren- he had time to double these portions, and 
tines had been so busy in printing and so thus to publish one eighth of the whole; 
successful in selling the continued transla- but is it likely that between 1B86 and 1689 
tion of these Arabian epistles, till it was the he could have given the rest to the world ? 
fortune of an English gentleman to travel in If we are not struck by this, is it likely that 
those parts last summer, and discover the the English translator should have fabricat- 
happy news. I will not forestal his letter, ed the story above mentioned, when the 
wBicb is annexed to this preface." A pre- public might know that there was actually 
tended letter with the signature of Daniel a French original which he had rendered ? 
Saltmarsh follows, in which the imaginary The invention seems without motive. Again, 
author tells a strange tale of the manner in how came the French edition of 1696 to be 
which a certain learned physician of Fer- an avowed translation from the English, 
rara, Julio de Medici, descended from the when, according to the hypothesis of M. 
Medicean family, put these volumes, in the Barbier,the volumes of Marana had all been 
Italian language, into bis hands. This letter published in France? Surely, till these ap- 
is dated Amsterdam, Sept. 9, 1690, and as pear, we have reason to suspect their exis- 
the preface refers it to the last summer, I tenee; and the onus probandi lies now on 
hence conclude that the first edition of the the advocates of Marana's claim, 
second volume of the Turkish Spy was in (a) I shall now produce some direct evi- 
1691; for I have not seen that, nor any dence for the English authorship of seven 
other edition earlier than the fifth, printed out of eight parts of the Turkish Spy. 
in 1702. ''In the life of Mrs. Manley, published 
IMhrana is said by Salfi and others to have under the title of * The Adventures of Ri- 
left France in 1689, having fallen into a de- vella,' printed in I7i4, in pages U and i5, it 
pression of spirits. Now the first thirty letr is said. That her father, Sir Roger Bfanley,. 
ters, about one thirty^ccond part of the was the genuine author of the first volume 
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61. It would not, perhaps, be unfair to bring within the pale 
of the seventeenth century an effusion of genius, sufficient to 
redeem our name in its annals of fiction. The Tale of a Tub, 
though not published till 1704, was chiefly written, as the au- 
thor declares, eight years before-, and the Battle of the Books 
subjoined to it, has every appearance of recent animosity 
against the opponents of Temple and Boyle, in the question of 
Phalaris. The Tale of a Tub is, in my apprehension, the mas- 
ter-piece of Swift ; certainly Rabelais has nothing superior, even 
in invention, nor any thing so condensed, so pointed, so full of 
real meaning, of biting satire, of felicitous analogy. The Battle 
of the Books is such an improvement of the similar combat in 
the Lutrin, that we can hardly own it is an imitation. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

HISTORY OF PHYSICAL AND OTHER LITERATURE FROM 1650 

TO 1700. 

Sect. L 
on experimental philosophy. 

Instituttons for Science at Florence — London — Parb — Chemistry — Boyle 

and others. 

1. We have now arrived, according to the method pursued 
in corresponding periods, at the history of mathematical and 

of the Turkish Spy. Dr. Midgley, an in^ thatDr.Midgley had engaged bim in a work 

genious physician, related to ihe family by which would take him some years to finish, 

marriage, had the charge of looking- over his for which the Doctor was to pay him 40s. 

papers, among which he found that manu- per sheet. ... so that His very probable (for 

script, which he easily reserved to his pro- I cannot swear I saw him write it) that Mr. 

per use : and both by his own pen and the William Bradshaw was the author of the 

assistance of some others continued the Turkish Spy ^ were it not for this discovery, 

work until the eighth volume, without ever Dr. Midgley had gone off with Che honour 

having the justice to name the author of the of that performance/' It thus appears that 

first." MS. note in the copy of the Turkish in England it was looked upon as an origi- 

Spy (edit. 1732) in the British Museum. nal work $ though the authority of Dunton 

Another MS. note in the same volume is not very good for the facts be tells, and 

gives the following extract from Dunton's that of Mrs. Manley much worse. But I do 

Life and errors. '' Mr. Bradshaw is the best not qaote them as evidence of sueb facts, 

accomplished hackney writer I have met but of common report. Mrs. Manley, who 

with ; his genius was quite above the com- claims for her father the first volume, cer- 

mon size, and his style was incomparably tainly written by Marana, must be set aside; 

fine So soon as I saw the first volume as to Dr. Midgley and Mr. Bradshaw, I know 

of the Turkish Spy, the very style and man- nothing to confirm or refute what is here 

ner of writing convinced me that Bradshaw said, 
was the author. . . . Bradshaw's wife owned 
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physical science in the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
But I must here entreat my readers to excuse the oniission of 
that which ought to occupy a prominent situation in any work 
that pretends to trace the general progress of human knowledge. 
The length to which I have found myself ahready compelled to 
extend these volumes, might be an adequate apology ; but I have 
one more insuperable in the slightness of my own acquaintance 
with subjects so momentous and difiicult, and upon which I 
could not write without presumptuousness and much peril of 
betraying ignorance. The names, therefore, of Wallis and Huy- 
gens, Newton and Leibnitz, must be passed with distant reve 
rence. 

2. This was the age, when the experimental philosophy, to 
which Bacon had held the torch, and which had already made 
considerable progress, especially in Italy, was Anally established 
on the ruins of arbitrary figments and partial inductions. This 
philosophy was signally indebted to three associations, the 
eldest of which did not endure long -, but the others have remain- 
ed to this day, the perennial fountains of science; th^ Academy 
del Cimcnto at Florence, the Royal Society of London, the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris. The first of these was established 
in 1657, with the patronage of the Grand-Duke Ferdinand II., 
but under the peculiar care of his brother Leopold. Both were, 
in a manner at that time remarkable, attached to natural philo- 
sophy; and Leopold, less engaged in public affairs, had long 
carried on a correspondence with the learned of Europe. It is 
said that the advice of Viviani, one of the greatest geometers 
that Europe has produced, led to this institution. The name 
this Academy assumed gave promise of their fundamental rule, 
the investigation of truth by experiment alone. The number of 
Academicians was unlimited, and all that was required as an 
article of faith was the abjuration of all faith, a resolution to in- 
quire into truth without regard to any previous sect of philoso- 
phy. This academy lasted unfortunately but ten years in vigour ; 
it is a great misfortune for any literary institution to depend on 
one man, and especially on a prince, who, shedding a factitious, 
as well as sometimes a genuine lustre round it, is not easily 
replaced without a diminution of the world's regard. Leopold, 
in 1667, became a cardinal, and was thus withdrawn from Flo- 
rence ; others of the Academy del Cimento died or went away, 
and it riipidly sunk into insignificance. But a volume contain- 
ing reports of the early experiments it made, among others the 
celebrated one showing the incompressibility of water, is gene- 
rally esteemed (a). 

(a) Gallaai, Storia del Gran Dvc^, y»K yi\ p. 140. TiraboBchi, xi. 204. Cornianl. 

Viii. 29. ^ 

IV. 
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3. The germ of our Royal Society may be traced to the year 
1645, when Waliis, WilkiDS, Glisson, and others less known, 
agreed to meet weekly at a private house in London, in order to 
converse on subjects connected with natural, and especially ex- 
perimental philosophy. Part of these soon afterwards settled in 
Oxford ; and thus arose two little societies in connexion v^ith 
each other, those at Oxford being recruited by Ward, Petty, 
Willis, and Bathurst. They met at Petty's lodgings till he re- 
moved to Ireland in 1652 ; afterwards at those of Wilkins in 
Wadham College till he became Master of Trinity College Cam- 
bridge in 1659; about which time most of the Oxford philoso- 
phers came to London, and held their meetings in Gresham Col- 
lege. They became more numerous after the Restoration, 
which gave better hope of a tranquillity indispensable for 
science -, and, on the 28th of November 1660, agreed to form a 
regular society which should meet weekly for the promotion of 
natural philosophy ; their registers are kept from this time (a). 
The king, rather fond himself of their subjects, from the begin- 
ning afforded them his patronage; their first charter is dated 
15th July 1662, incorporating them by the style of the Royal 
Society, and appointing Lord Brouncker the first president, as- 
sisted by a council of twenty, the conspicuous names among 
which are Boyle, Kenelm Digby, Wilkins, Wren, Evelyn, and 
Oldenburg {h). The last of these was secretary, and editor of 
the Philosophical Transactions, the first number of which ap- 
peared March l , 1665, containing sixteen pages in quarto. These 
were continued monthly, or less frequently, according to the 
materials he possessed. Oldenburg ceased to be the editor in 
1677, and was succeeded by Grew, as he was by Hooke. These 
early transactions are chiefly notes of conversations and remarks 
made at the meetings, as well as of experiments either then 
made or reported to the Society (<*). 

4. The Academy of Sciences at Paris was established in 1666, 
under the auspices of Colbert. The king assigned to them a 
room in the royal library for their meetings. Those first selected 
were all mathematicians ; but other departments of science, es- 
pecially chemistry and anatomy, afterwards furnished associates 
of considerable name. It seems nevertheless, that this Academy 
did not cultivate experimental philosophy with such unremitting 
zeal as the Royal Society, and that abstract mathematics have 
always borne a larger {Hroportion to the rest of their inquiries. 
They published in this century ten volumes, known as Aacieos 
Memoires de TAcad^ie. But near its close, in 1697, they re- 

(d) Birch's Hist, of Royal Society, vol. i. (c) Id. vol. ii. p. 18. Thomson's Hist, of 
P I- Roy«lSwJietx,p.7. 

(«) Id. p. 88. 
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ceived a regular institution from the king, organising them in a 
manner analogous to the two other great literary foundations^ 
the French Academy, and that of Inscriptions and Belles- 
Lettres (a). 

6. In several branches of physics, the experimental philoso- 
pher is both guided and corrected by the eternal laws of geome- 
try. In others he wants this aid, and, in the words of his master, 
knows and understands no more concerning the order of na^* 
ture, than, as her servant and interpreter, he has been taught by 
observation and tentative processes. All that concerns the pe- 
culiar actions of bodies on each other was of this description ; 
though, in our own times^ even this has been in some degree 
brought under the omnipotent control of the modern analysis. 
Chemistry, or the science of the molecular constituents of bodies, 
manifested in such peculiar and reciprocal operations, had never 
been rescued from empirical hands till this period. The trans- 
mutation of metals, the universal medicine, and other inquiries 
utterly unphilosophical in themselves, because they assumed the 
existence of that which they sought to discover, had occupied 
the chemists so much that none of them had made any further 
progress than occasionally by some happy combination or ana- 
lysis, to contribute an useful preparation to pharmacy, or to de- 
tect an unknown substance. Glauber and Van Helmont were 
the most active and ingenious of these elder chemists \ but the 
former has only been remembered by having long given his 
name to sulphate of soda, while the latter wasted his time on ex^ 
periments from which he knew not how to draw right inferen- 
ces, and his powers on hypotheses which a sounder spirit of the 
inductive philosophy would have taught him to reject (b), 

6. Chemistry, as a science of principles, hypothetical no 
doubt, and in a great measure unfounded, but cohering in a 
plausible system, and better than the reveries of the Paracelsisls 
and Behmenists, was founded by Becker in Germany, by Boyle 
and his contemporaries of the Royal Society in England. Bec- 
ker, a uative of Spire, who, after wandering from one city of 
Germany to another, died in London in 1685, by his Physica 
Subterranea, published in 1669, laid the foundation of a theory, 
which having in the next century been perfected by Stahl, be- 
came the creed of philosophy till nearly the end of the last cen- 
tury. "Becker's theory," says an English writer, "stripped of 
every thing but the naked statement, may be expressed in the 
following sentence : besides water and air there are three other 
substances, called earths, which enter into the composition of 
bodies-, namely, the fusible or vitrifiable earth, the inflammable 

(a) FonlfeneUe, vol. v. p. 23. Mantiicla, (&) Tfaomson's Hist, of Cbemislry, i 183. 
Hist. desMalhematique^t vol. n. p. 557. 
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or sulphureous, and the mercurial. By the intimate combination 
of earths with water is formed an universal acid, from which 
proceed alt other acid bodies -, stones are produced by the com- 
bination of certain earths, metals by the combination of all the 
three earths in proportions which vary according to the 
metal (a)." 

7. No one Englishman of the seventeenth century, after Lord 
Bacon, raised to himself so high a reputation in experimental 
philosophy as Robert Boyle \ it has even been remarked, that he 
was born in the year of Bacon's death, as the person destined by 
nature to succeed him. An eulogy which would be extravagant, 
if it implied any parallel between the genius of the two ; but 
hardly so, if we look on Boyle as the most faithful, the most pa- 
tient, the most successful disciple who carried forward the expe- 
rimental philosophy of Bacon. His works occupy six large vo- 
lumes in quarto. They may be divided into theological or 
metaphysical and physical or experimental. Of the former, we 
may mention as the most philosophical, his Disquisition into 
the Final Cau3es of Natural Things, his Free Inquiry into the 
received Notion of Nature, his Discourse of Things above Rea- 
son, his Considerations about the Reconcileableness of Reason 
and Religion, his Excellency of Theology, and his Considera- 
tions on the Style of the Scriptures; but the latter, his chemical 
and experimental writings, form more than two thirds of his 
prolix works. 

8. The metaphysical treatises, to use that word in a large 
sense, of Boyle, or rather those concerning Natural Theology, 
are very perspicuous, very free from system, and such as bespeak 
an independent lover of truth. His Disquisition on Final Causes 
was a well-timed vindication of that palmary argument against 
the paradox of the Cartesians, who bad denied the validity of 
an inference from the manifest adaptation of means to ends in 
the universe to an intelligent Providence. Boyle takes a more 
philosophical view of the principle of flnal causes than had been 
found in many theologians, who weakened the argument itself 
by the presumptuous hypothesis, that man was the sole object of 
Providence in the creation (*). His greater knowledge of phy- 
siology led him to perceive that there are both animal, and what 
he calls cosmical ends, in which man has no concern. 

9. The following passage is so favourable a specimen of the 
philosophical spirit of Boyle, and so good an illustration of the 
theory of ido{^ in. the Novum Organum, that, although it might 
better, perhaps, have deserved a place in a former chapter, I 
will not refrain from inserting it. '' I know not," he says, in his 

(a) Thomson'! Hiit. of Royal Society, U) Boyle'i Works, vol. y. p. 39i. 
p.4e8. 
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Free Inquiry into the received Notion of Nature, " whether it be 
a prerogatiYe in the human mind, that as it is itself a true and 
positive being, so is it apt to conceive all other things as true and 
positive beings also •, but whether or no this propensity to frame 
such kind of ideas supposes an excellency, I fear it occasions 
mistakes, and makes us think and speak after the manner of 
true and positive beings, of such things as are but chimerical, and 
some of them negations or privations themselves ^ as death, 
ignorance, blindness, and the like. II concerns us therefore to 
stand very carefully upon our guard, ^hat we be not insensibly 
misled by such an innate and unheeded temptation to error, as 
we bring into the world with us («)." 

10. Boyle improved the air-pump and the thermometer, though 
the latter was first made an accurate instrument of investiga- 
tion by Newton. He also discovered the law of the air's elasti- 
city, namely, that its bulk is inversely as the pressure. For 
some of the principles of hydrostatics we are indebted to him, 
though he did not possess much mathematical knowledge. The 
Philosophical Transactions contain several valuable papers by 
him on this science (b). By his *' Sceptical Chemist," published 
in 1661, he did much to overturn the theories of Van Belmont's 
school, that commonly called of the iatro-chemists, which was 
in its highest reputation ; raising doubts as to the existence not 
only of the four elements of the peripatetics, but of those which 
these chemists had substituted. Boyle holds the elements of bo- 
dies to be atoms of different shapes and sizes, the union of which 
gives origin to what are vulgarly called elements (c). It is un- 
necessary to remark that this is the prevailing theory of the pre- 
sent age. 

11. I shall borrow the general character of Boyle and of his 
contemporaries in English chemistry from a modern author of 
credit. " Perhaps Mr. Boyle may be considered as the first 
person neither connected with pharmacy nor mining, who de- 
voted a considerable degree of attention to chemical pursuits. 
Mr. Boyle, though in common with the literary men of his ago 
he may be accused of credulity, was both very laborious and 
intelligent ; and his chemical pursuits which were various and 
extensive, and intended solely to develop the trutli without any 
regard to previously conceived opinions, contributed essentially 
to set chemistry free from the trammels of absurdity and super- 
stition, in which it had been hitherto enveloped, and to recom- 
mend it to philosophers as a science deserving to be studied on 
account of the important information which it was qualified to 

(a) Vol. V. p. 161. (c) Thomson's Hist, of Chemistry, i^. 

(6) Thomson's Hist, of Royal Society, 205. 
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convey. His refutation of the alchemistical opinions respecting 
the constituents of bodies, bis observations on cold, on the air, 
on phosphorus, and on ether, deserve particularly to be men* 
tioned as doing him much honour. We have no regular account 
of any one substance or of any class of bodies in Mr. Boyle, 
similar to those which at present are considered as belonging 
exclusively to the science of chemistry. Neither did he attempt 
to systematize the phenomena, or to subject them to any hypo-* 
thetical explanation. 

12. But his contemporary Dr. Hooke, who had a particular 
predilection for hypothesis, sketched in bis Micrographia a very 
beautiful theoretical explanation of combustion, and promised to 
develop his doctrine more fully in a subsequent book ; a promise 
which he never fulflUed ; though in his Lampas, published about 
twenty years afterwards, he has given a very beautiful explana- 
tion of the way in which a candle burns. Mayow, in his Essays, 
published at Oxford about ten years after the Micrographia, 
embraced the hypothesis of Dr. Hooke without acknowledg- 
ment; but clogged it with so many absurd additions of his own 
as greatly to obscure its lustre and diminish its beauty. Mayow's 
first and principal Essay contains some happy experiments on 
respiration and air, and some fortunate conjectures respecting 
the combustion of the metals -, but the most valuable part of the 
whole is the chapter on affinities ; in which he appears to have 
gone much farther than any other chemist of his day, and to 
have anticipated some of the best established doctrines of his 
successors. Sir Isaac Newton, to whom all the sciences lie un^ 
der such great obligations, made two most important contribu-* 
tions to chemistry, which constitute as it were the foundation- 
stones of its two great divisions. The first was pointing out a 
method of graduating thermometers, so as to be comparable 
with each other in whatever part of the world observations with 
them are made. The second was by pointing out the nature of 
chemical affinity, and showing that it consisted in an attraction 
by which the constituents of bodies were drawn towards each 
other and united ; thus destroying the previous hypothesis of the 
hooks, and points, and rings, and wedges, by means of which 
the different constituents of bodies were conceived to be kept 
together {a),'* 

13. Lemery, a druggist at Paris, by his Cours de Chimie in 
1675, is said to have changed the face of the science ; the change 
nevertheless seems to have gone no deeper. *' Lemery," says 
Fontenelle, "was the first who dispersed the real or pretended 
obscurities of chemistry, who brought it to clearer and more 

> T'noIn^on^ lllsl. of Rojal Sociely, p. Uit\. Digitized by LjOOQ IC 
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simple notions, wbo abolished the gross barbarisms of its lan- 
guage, who promised nothing but what he knew the art could 
perform ] and to this he owed the success of his book. It shows 
not only a sound understanding, but some greatness of soul, to 
strip one's own science of a false pomp («)." But we do not Cnd 
that Lemery had any novel views in chemistry, or that he claims 
with any irresistible pretension the title of a philosopher. In 
fact, his chemistry seems to have been little more than phar- 
macy. 



Sect. II. 

ON NATURAL HISTORY. 
Zoology — Ray — Botanical Classifications — Grew — Geological Theories. 

14. The accumulation of particular knowledge in Natural 
History must always be progressive, where any regard is paid to 
the subject •, every traveller in remote countries, every mariner 
may contribute some observation, correct some error, or bring 
home some new species. Thus zoology had made a regular ad- 
vance from the days of Conrad Gesner ; yet with so tardy a step, 
that, reflecting on the extensive intercourse of Europe with the 
Eastern and Western world, we may be surprised to find, how 
little Jonston in the middle of the seventeenth century, had 
added, even in the most obvious class, that of quadrupeds, to the 
knowledge collected one hundred years before. But hitherto 
zoology, conGned to mere description, and that often careless or 
indefinite, unenlightened by anatomy, unregulated by method, 
had not merited the name of a science. That name it owes to 
John Ray. 

15. Ray first appeared in Natural History as the editor of the 
Ornithology of his highly accomplished friend Francis Wil- 
loughby, with whom he had travelled over the continent. This 
was published in 1676; and the History of Fishes followed in 
1686. The descriptions are ascribed to Willoughby,lhe arrange- 
ment to Ray, who might have considered the two works as in 
great part his own, though he has not interfered with the glory 
of his deceased friend. Cuvier observes, that the History of 
Fishes is the more perfect work of the two, that many species 
are described which will not be found in earlier ichthyologists, 
and that those of the Mediterranean especially are given with 
great precision (b). 

(a) E!ogp^^e lemery, in OEuvres de Fon- (*) Biographie Universelle, art. Ray. 
lenelle, v.3«i. Biogr.Universelle. ^^^T^ 
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16. Among the eriginal works of R^y we may select the Sy- 
nopsis Methodica Animalium Quadrupedum et Serpentini Ge- 
neris, published in 1693. This book makes an epoch in zoology, 
not for the additions of new species it contains, since there are 
few wholly such, but as the first classiGcation of animals that 
can be reckoned both general and grounded in nature. He di- 
vides them into those with blood and without blood. The former 
are such as breathe through lungs, and such as breathe through 
gills. Of the former of these again some have a heart with two 
ventricles, some with one only. And among the former class of 
these some are viviparous, some oviparous. We thus come to the 
proper distinction of Mammalia. But in compliance with vulgar 
prejudice, Ray did not include the cetacea in the same class with 
quadrupeds, though well aware that they property belonged to 
it, and left them as an order of Gshes (a). Quadrupeds he was 
the first to divide into ungulate and unguiculate, hoofed and 
clawed, having himself invented the Latin words (b). The former 
are solidipeda, hisulca, or quadrisulca ; the latter are bifida 
or multifida ,• and these latter with undivided, or with partially 
divided toes ; which latter again may have broad claws, as mon- 
keys, or narrow claws ^ and these with narrow claws he arranges 
according to their teeth, as either carnivora^ or leporina^ now 
generally called rodentia. Besides all these quadrupeds which 
he calls analogay he has a general division called anomala, for 
those without teeth, or with such peculiar arrangements of teeth 
as we find in the insectivorous genera, the hedgehog and 
mole {c\ 

17. Ray was the first zoologist who made use of comparative 
anatomy ; he inserts at length every account of dissections that 
he could find \ several had been made at Paris. He does not ap- 
pear to be very anxious about describing every species ; thus in 
the simian family he omits several well known {d). I cannot 
exactly determine what quadrupeds he has inserted that do not 
appear in the earlier zoologists; according to Linnasus, in the 
twelfth edition of the Systema Naturae, if I have counted rightly, 
they amount to thirty-two •, but I have found him very careless 
in specifying the synonyms of his predecessors, and many for 
which he only quotes Ray, are in Gesner or Jonston. Ray has 

(a) Nos ne a comrouni hominam opinione ram turn caada careutiam species Talde nu- 
nimis recedamas, at ut affectatae noviiatis incrose sunt; oon tamen muUosapud auto- 
notam eritemus, cetaceam aqoatiliam ge- res fide dignos descriptiB oceurront. He 
nas, qaamvis cam qaadropedibas viviparis only describes those species lie has found 
ip omnibus fere prselerquam in pilis et pe- in Clasius or Marcgravc, and what be calls 
dibus et elemento in qao degant convenire Parisienses^ sucb, I presume, as he bad 
videantar, piscibus annamerabimas, p. 55. found in the Memoirs of the Acad^mie des 

(b) P. 50. Sciences. But he does not mention the Simla 
(<?) P. 56. Inaus, or the S. Hamadryas, and several 
(O Hoc genus animalium turn caudato- others of the n 
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boi^ever much the advantage over these in the brevity and close- 
ness of his specific characters. ** The particular distinction of 
his labours, says Cuvier, consists in an arrangement more clear, 
more determinate than those of any of his predecessors, and 
applied with more consistency and precision. His distribution 
of the classes of quadrupeds and birds have been followed by the 
English naturalists almost to our own days *, and we find manifest 
traces of that he has adopted as to the latter class in Linnaeus, 
in Brisson, in BufTon, and in all other ornithologists (a)." 

18. The bloodless animals, and even those of cold blood, with 
the exception of fishes, had occupied but little attention of any 
good zoologists till after the middle of the century. They were 
now studied with considerable success. Redi, established as a 
physician at Florence, had yet time for that various literature 
which has immortalized his name. He opposed, and in a great 
degree disproved by experiment, the prevailing doctrine of the 
equivocal generation of insects, or that from corruption^ though 
where he was unable to show the means of reproduction, he had 
recourse to a paradoxical hypothesis of his own. Redi also en- 
larged our knowledge of intestinal animals, and made some good 
experiments on the poison of vipers (b), Malpighi, who com- 
bated like Redi, the theory of the reproduction of organised bo- 
dies from mere corruption, has given one of the most complete 
treatises on the silkworm that we possess (c). Swammerdam, a 
Dutch naturalist, abandoned his pursuits in human anatomy to 
follow up that of insects, and by his skill and patience in dissec- 
tion made numerous discoveries in their structure. His General 
History of Insects, 1669, contains a distribution into four classes, 
founded on their bodily forms and the metamorphoses they un- 
dergo. A posthumous work, Biblia Naturae, not published till 
1738, contains, says the Biographie Universelle, ''a multitude 
of facts wholly unknown before Swammerdam ; it is impossible 
to carry farther the anatomy of these little animals, or to be 
more exact in the description of their organs." 

19. Lister, an English physician, may be reckoned one of 
those who have done most to found the science of conchology 
by his Historia sive Synopsis Conchyliorum, in 1685; a work 
very copious and full of accurate delineations ; and also by his 
three treatises on English animals, two of which relate to fluvia- 
tile and marine shells. The third, which is on spiders, is not 
less esteemed in entomology. Lister was also perhaps the first 
to distinguish the specific characters, such at least as are now 
reckoned specific, though probably not in his time, of the Asiatic 
and African elephant. '* His works in natural history and coni- 

(«) Biogr.Univ. /c Idem 

(6)Biogr.Univ. Tiraboschi, xi, 252. ^ i 
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parative anatomy are justly esteemed, because he has shown 
himself an exact and sagacious observer, and has pointed out 
with correctness the natural relations of the animals that be 
describes («)." 

20. The beautiful science which bears the nonsensical name 
of comparative anatomy had but casually occupied the attention 
of the medical profession {b). It was to them, rather than to 
mere zoologists, that it owed, and indeed strictly must always 
owe, its discoveries, which had hitherto been very few. It was 
now more cultivated ^ and the relations of structure to the capa- 
cities of animal life became more striking, as their varieties were 
more fully understood ^ the grand theories of final causes found 
their most convincing arguments. In this period, I believe, com- 
parative anatomy made an important progress, which in the 
earlier part of the eighteenth century was by no means equally 
rapid. France took the lead in these researches. " The number 
of papers on comparative anatomy," says Dr. Thomson, " is 
greater in the memoirs of the French Academy than in our na- 
tional publication. This was owing to the pains taken during the 
reign of Louis XIV. to furnish the Academy with proper ani- 
mals, and the number of anatomists who received a salary, and 
of course devoted themselves to anatomical subjects." There are 
however about twenty papers in the Philosophical Transactions 
before 1700 on this subject (c). 

21. Botany, notwithstanding the gleams of philosophical light 
which occasionally illustrate the writings of Caesalpin and Co- 
lumna, had seldom gone farther than to name, to describe, and 
to delineate plants with a greater or less accuracy ^nd copious- 
ness. Yet it long had the advantage over zoology, and now, when 
the latter made a considerable step iii advance, it still continued 
to keep a-head. This is a period of great importance in botanical 
science. Jungius of Hamburgh, whose posthumous Isagoge 
Phytoscopica was published in 1679, is^ said to have been the 
first in the seventeenth century who led the way to a better clas- 
sification than that of Lobel \ and Sprengcl thinks that the Eng- 
lish botanists were not unacquainted with his writings ; Ray 
indeed owns his obligations to them (^/). 

22. But the founder of classification, in the eyes of the world, 

(rt) Biogr. Univ. Cbalmers. as a beller name, but it is not quite analo- 

(6) It is roost probable that this term was glcal to anatomy ; and on the whole it seems 

originally designed to express a comparison as if we must remain with the old word, 

between the human structure and that of protesting against its propriety. 

brutes, though it might also mean one be- (e) Thomson's Hist, of lloyal Society, 

iween different species of the latter. In the p. ii4. 

tirst sense it is never now used, and the (d) Sprengel, Hist. Rei Herbariae, vol ii, 

second is but a small though important part p. 32. 

of the science. Zvolomij has been suggested ^.^.^.^^^ by LjOOQIC 
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was Robert Morison, of Aberdeen, professor of botany at Ox- 
ford ^ who, by his Hortus Blesensis, in 1669 \ by his Plantarum 
Umbeiliferarum Distributio Nova, in 1672^ and chiefly by his 
great work Historia Plantarum Universalis, in 1678, laid the 
bases of a systematic classification, which he partly founded, not 
on trivial distinctions of appearance, as the older botanists, but, 
as Csesalpin had Grst done, on the fructifying organs. He has 
been frequently charged with plagiarism from that great Italian, 
who seems to have suffered, as others have done, by failing to 
parry forward his own luminous conceptions into such details of 
proof as the world justly demands *, another instance of which 
has been seen in his very striking passages on the circulation of 
the blood. Sprengel, however, who praises Morison highly, does 
not impute to him this injustice towards Csesaipin, whose writ- 
ings might possibly be unknown in Britain (a). And it might be 
observed also, that Morison did not, as has sometimes been 
alleged, establish the fruit as the sole basis of his arrangement. 
Out of fifteen classes, into which he distributes all herbaceous 
plants, but seven are characterised by this distinction (b), '^ The 
examination of Morison's works," says a late biographer, " will 
enable us to judge of the service he rendered in the reformation 
of botany. The great botanists, from Gesner to the Bauhins, had 
published works, more or less useful by their discoveries, their 
observations, their descriptions, or their figures. Gesner had 
made a great step in considering the fruit as the principal dis- 
tinction of genera. Fabius Columna adopted this view-, Csesalpin 
applied it to a classification which should be regarded as better 
than any that preceded the epoch of which we speak. Morison 
had made a particular study of fruits, having collected 1500 dif- 
ferent species of them, though he did not neglect the import- 
ance of the natural affinities of other parts. He dwells on this 
leading idea, insists on the necessity of establishing generic 
characters, and has founded his chief works on this basis. He has 
therefore done real service to the science; nor should the vanity 
which has made him conceal his obligations to Caesalpine in- 
duce us to refuse him justice (c)." Morison speaks of his own 
theory with excessive vanity, and depreciates all earlier bota- 
nists as full of confusion. Several English writers have been 
unfavourable to Morison, out of partiality to Ray, with whom 
he was on bad terms ; butTournefort declares that if he had not 
enlightened botany, it would still have been in darkness. 

23. Ray, in his Methodus Plantarum Nova, 1682, and in his 
Historia Plantarum Universalis, in three volumes, the first pub-. 

(a) Sprengel, p. 34. ^ a B^o^t* Universcne. 

(6) Pulteney, Historical progress of Bo- *" , 

tan y in England, vol i. p. 307. ^ t 
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lisbed in 1686, the second in 1688, and the third, which is 
supplemental, in 1704, trod in the steps of Morison, but with 
more acknowledgment of what was due to others, and with 
some improvements of his own. He described 6900 plants, many 
of which are now considered as varieties (a). In the botanical 
works of Ray we find the natural families of plants better de- 
fined, the difference of complete and incomplete flowers more 
precise, and the grand division of monocotyledons and bicotyle- 
dons fully established. He gave much precision to the characte- 
ristics of many classes, and introduced several technical terms^ 
very useful for the perspicuity of botanical language \ finally, he 
established many general principles of arrangement which have 
since been adopted (6\ Ray's method of classification was prin- 
cipally by the fruit, though he admits its imperfections. *' In 
fact, his method, " says Pulteney, " though he assumes the fruit 
as the foundation, is an elaborate attempt, for that time, to fix 
natural classes (c). " 

24. Rivinus, in his Introductio in Rem Herbariam, Leipsic, 
1690, a very short performance, struck into a new path, which 
has modified to a great degree the systems of later botanists. 
Caesalpin and Morison had looked mainly to the fruit as the ba- 
sis of classification -, Rivinus added the flower, and laid down as 
a fundamental rule that all plants which resemble each other 
both in the flower and in the fruit ought to bear the same ge- 
neric name (d). In some pages of this Introduction, we certainly 
find the basis of the Critica Botanica of Linnaeus (e). Rivinus 
thinks the arrangement of Caesalpin the best, and that Morison 
has only spoiled what he took •, of Ray lie speaks in terms of eu- 
logy,'but blames some part of his method. His own is primarily 
founded on the flower, and thus he forms eighteen classes, which, 
by considering the differences of the fruits, he subdivides into 
ninety-one genera. The specific distinctions he founded on the 
general habit and appearance of the plant. His method is more 
thoroughly artificial, as opposed to natural ; that is, more esta- 
blished on a single principle, which often brings heterogeneous 
plants and families together, than that of any of his predeces- 
sors ; for even Ray had kept the distinction of trees from shrubs 
and herbs, conceiving it to be founded in their natural fructifi- 
cation. Rivinus set aside wholly this leading division. Yet he 
had not been able to reduce all plants to his method, and ad- 
mitted several anomalous divisions ( f). 

25. The merit of establishing an uniform and consistent sys- 

(a) Pulteney. The account of Ray's life (c) P. 259. 

and botanical writings in this work occu- (d) Biogr. Univ. 

pies nearly lOO pages. («) Id. ^^ 

[f>, Biogr. Universclie. (/) Id. Sprengel, p. 5C)OQIc 
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tern was reserved for Tournefort. His E16mens de la Botanique 
appeared in 1694; the Latin translation, Institutiones Rei Her- 
barise, in 1700. Tournefort, like Rivinus, took the flower or co- 
rolla, as, the basis of his system ; and the varieties in the struc- 
ture, rather than number, of the petals furnish him with his 
classes. The genera — ^for like other botanists before Linnaeus, 
he has no intermediate division— are established by the flower 
and fruit conjointly, or now and then by less essential difl'e- 
rences, for he held it better to constitute new genera than, as 
others had done, to have anomalous species. The accessory 
parts of a plant are allowed to supply specific distinctions. But 
Tournefort divides vegetables, according to old prejudice— 
which it is surprising that, after the precedent of Rivinus to the 
contrary, he should have regarded — into herbs and trees ; and 
thus he has twenty-two classes. Simple flowers, monopetalous 
or polypetalous, form eleven of these ; composite flowers, three ; 
the apetalous, one ; the cryptogamous, or those without flower 
cr fruit, make another class ; shrubs or suffrutices are placed 
in the seventeenth *, and trees, in five more, are similarly distri- 
buted, according to their floral characters (a). Sprengel extols 
much of the system of Tournefort, though he disapproves of the 
selection of a part so often wanting as the corolla for the sole 
basis ^ nor can its various forms be comprised in Tournefort's 
classes. His orders are well marked, according to the same 
author ; but he multiplied both his genera and species too much* 
and paid too little attention to the stamina. His method was less 
repugnant to natural aflinities and more convenient in practice 
than any which had come since Lobel. Most of Tournefort's 
generic distinctions were preserved by Linnseus, and some 
which had been abrogated without suflicient reason, have since 
been restored {b). Ray opposed the system of Tournefort, but 
some have thought that in his later works he came nearer to it, 
so as to be called magis corollista quam fructista (c). This how- 
ever is not acknowledged by Pulteney, who has paid greatatten- 
tion to Ray's writings. 

26. The classification and description of plants constitute 
what generally is called botany. But these began now to be stu- 
died in connexion with the anatomy and physiology of the ve- 
getable world ; a phrase, not merely analogical, because as 
strictly applicable as to animals, but which had never been em- 
ployed before the middle of the seventeenth century. This in- 
teresting science is almost wholly due to two men, Grew and 
Malpighi. Grew first directed his thoughts towards the anatomy 
of plants in 1664, in consequence of reading several books of 



(a) Biogr. Univ. Thomson's Hist, of Royal {b) Biogr. Universelle. 
Society, p. 34. Sprengel, p. 64. [c) I(t 
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animal anatomy, which suggested to him that plants, being the 
works of the same Author, would probably show similar con- 
trivances. Some had introduced observations of this nature, as 
Highmore, Sharrock, and Hooke, but only collaterally ; so that 
the systematic treatment of the subject, following the plant 
flrom the seed, was left quite open for himself. In 1670, he pre- 
sented the first book of his work to the Royal Society, who next 
year ordered it to be printed. It was laid before the society in 
print, December 1671 ; and on the same day a manuscript by 
Malpighi on the same subject was read^ They went on from 
this time with equal steps ; Malpighi, however, having caused 
Grew's book to be translated for his own use. Grew speaks very 
honourably of Malpighi, and without claiming more than the 
statement of facts permits him (a). 

27. The first book of his Anatomy of Plants, which is the title 
given to three separate works, when published collectively in 
1682, contains the whole of his physiological theory, which is 
developed at length in those that follow. The nature of vegeta- 
tion and its processes seem to have been unknown when he 
began ^ save that common observation and the more accurate 
experience of gardeners and others must have collected the 
obvious truths of vegetable anatomy. He does not quote Csesal- 
pin, and may have been unacquainted with his writings. No 
man perhaps who created a science has carried it farther than 
Grew ; he is 30 close and diligent in his observations, making 
use of the microscope, that comparatively few discoveries of 
great importance have been made in the mere anatomy of plants 
since his time (b) 5 though some of his opinions are latterly dis- 
puted by Mirbel and others of a new botanical school. 

28. The great discovery ascribed to Grew is of the sexual 
system in plants. He speaks thus of what he calls the attire, 
though rather, I think, in obscure terms :— " The primary and 
chief use of the attire is such as hath respect to the plant itself, 
and so appears to be very great and necessary. Because even 
those plants which have no flower or foliature, are yet some 
way or other attired, either with the seminiform or the floral 
attire. So that it seems to perform its service to the seeds as 
the foliature to the fruit. In discourse hereof with our learned 
Savilian professor Sir Thomas Millington, he told me he con- 
ceived that the attire doth serve, as the male, for the generation 
of the seed. I unmediately replied that I was of the same opi- 
nion, and gave him some reasons for it, and answered some 
objections which might oppose them. But withal, in regard 

(a) Palteney. Chalmers. Biogr. Univ. (4} Biogr. Univ. 
Sprengel calls Grew's book opus ab^olutum 
et immorlale. 
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every plant js AtppiwdvAu^, or male and female, that I was also of 
opinion that it servelh for the separation of some parts as well 
as the affusion of others (o)." He proceeds to explain his notion 
of vegetable impregnation. It is singular that he should suppose 
all plants to be hermaphrodite, and this shows he could not have 
recollected what had long been known, as to the palm, or the 
passages in Giesalpin relative to the subject. 

29. Ray admitted Grew's opinion cautiously at first : Nos ut 
verisimilem tantum admittimus. But in his Sylloge Stirpium, 
1694, he fully accedes to it. The real establishment of the , 
sexual theory, however, is due to Camerarius, professor of 
botany at Tubingen, whose letter on that subject, published 1694, 
in the work of another, did much to spread the theory over 
Europe. His experiments, indeed, were necessary to confirm 
what Grew had rather hazarded as a conjecture than brought to 
a test ^ and he showed that flowers deprived of their stamina do 
not produce seeds capable of continuing the species (b). Wood- 
ward, in the Philosophical Transactions, illustrated the nutri- 
tion of plants, by putting sprigs of vegetables in phials filled 
with water, and after some time determining the weight they 
had gained and the quantity they had imbibed (c). These experi*- 
ments had been made by Van Helmont» who had inferred from 
them that water is convertible into solid matter {d). 

30. It is just to observe that some had preceded Grew in 
vegetable physiology. Aromatari, in a letter of only four pages, 
published at Venice in 1625, on the generation of plants from 
seeds, which was reprinted in the Philosophical Transactions, 
showed the analogy between grains and eggs, each containing a 
minute organised embryo, which employs the substances inclos- 
ing it for its own development. Aromatari has also understood 
the use of the cotyledons (e). Brown, in his Inquiry into Vulgar 
Errors, has remarks on the budding of plants, and on the quinary 
number they affect in their flower. Kenelm Digby, according to 
Sprengel, first explained the necessity in vegetation for oxygen, 
or vital air, which had lately been discovered by Bathurst. 
Hooke carried the discoveries hitherto made in vegetable ana- 
tomy much farther in his Micrographia. Sharrock and Lister 
contributed some knowledge, but they were rather later than 
Grew. None of these deserve such a place as Malpighi, who, 
says Sprengel, was not inferior to Grew in acuteness, though, 
probably, through some illusions of prejudice, he has not so 

(«)Bookiv. ch. 1. He had binled at some (c) Thomson's Hist, of Royal Society^ 

'■' prioMury and private use of the atlir<?," in p. 58. 

book i. ch. 5. C'^* Thomson's Hist, of Chemistry. 

(4j Sprengel. Biogr. IJniverselle. Pulteney. {e\ Sprengel. Biogr. Univ. 
p. 338. 
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well understood and explained many things. But the structure 
and growth of seeds he has explained better, and Grew seems 
to have followed him. His book is also better arranged and more 
concise {a). The Dutch did much to enlarge botanical science. 
The Hortus Indicus Malabaricus of Rheede, who had been a 
governor in India, was published at his own expense in twelve 
volumes, the first appearing in 1686 \ it contains an immense 
number of new plants {b). The Herbarium Amboinense of Rum- 
phius was collected in the seventeenth century, though not 
published till 1741 (c). Several botanical gardens were formed 
in different countries ^ among others that of Chelsea was opened 
in 1686 (//). 

31. It was impossible that men of inquiring tempers should 
not have been led to reflect on those remarkable phaenomena 
of the earth's visible structure, which being in course of time 
accurately registered and arranged, have become the basis of 
that noble science, the boast of our age, geology. The first 
thing which must strike the eyes of the merest clown, and 
set the philosopher thinking, is the irregularity of the surface 
of our globe; the more this is observed, the more signs of 
violent disruption, and of a prior state of comparative uni- 
formity appear. Some, indeed, of whom Ray seems to have 
been one (tf), were so much impressed by the theory of final 
causes that, perceiving the fitness of the present earth for 
its inhabitants, they thought it might have been created in 
such a state of physical ruin. But the contrary inference is 
almost irresistible. A still more forcible argument for great 
revolutions in the history of the earth is drawn ft*om a second 
phaenomenon of very general occurrence, the marine and other 
fossil relics of organised beings, which are dug up in strata 
far remote from the places where these bodies could now exist. 
It was common to account for them by the Mosaic deluge. 
But the depth at which they are found was incompatible with 
this hypothesis. Others fancied them to be not really orga- 
nised, but sports of nature, as they were called, the casual 
resemblances of shells and fishes in stone. The Italians took 
the lead in speculating on these problems; but they could 
only arrive now and then at a happier conjecture than usual, 
and do not seem to have planned any scheme of explaining 
the general structure of the earth (f). The Mundus Subter- 
raneus of Athanasius Kircher, famous for the variety and ori- 

(a) Sprengel, p. is. (e) See Ray's Three Physico-Theological 

(») Biogr. Univ. The date of the first to- Discourses on the Creation, Deluge, and 

lame is given erroneoasly in the B. U. final Conflagration. 1692. 

(0 M. (/) Lyell's principles of Geology, vol. i. 

(d) Sprengel. Pnlieney. p. 25. 
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ginality of his erudition, contains probably the geology of his 
age, or at least his own. It was published in 1662. Ten out 
of twelve books relate to the surface or the interior of the 
earth, and to various terrene productions^ the remaining two 
to alchemy and other arts connected with mineralogy. Kircher 
seems to have collected a great deal of geographical and geo- 
logical knowledge. In England, the spirit of observation was 
so strong after the establishment of the Royal Society, that 
the Philosophical Transactions, in this period, contain a consi-* 
derable number of geognostic papers, and the genius of theory 
was aroused, though not at first in his happiest mood (a). 

32. Thomas Burnet, master of the Charterhouse, a man 
tearless and somewhat rash, with more imagination than philo- 
sophy, but ingenious and eloquent, published in i694 his 
Theoria Telluris Sacra, which he afterwards translated into 
English. The primary question for the early geologists had 
always been how to reconcile the phaenomena with which they 
were acquainted to the Mosaic narratives of the creation and 
deluge. Every otie was satisfied that his own theory was the 
best 5 but in every case it has hitherto proved, whatever may 
take place in future, that the proposed scheme has neither 
kept to the letter of Scripture, nor to the legitimate deduc- 
tions of philosophy. Burnet gives the reins to his imagination 
more than any other writer on that which, if not argued upon 
by inductive reasoning, must be the dream of one man, little 
better in reality, though it may be more amusing, than the 
dream of another. He seems to be eminently ignorant of geo- 
logical facts, and has hardly ever recourse to them as evi- 
dence. And accordingly, though his book drew some attention 
as an ingenious romance, it does not appear that he made a 
single disciple. Whiston opposed Burnet's theory, but with 
one not less unfounded, nor with less ignorance of all that 
required to be known. Hooke, Lister, Ray, and Woodward 
came to the subject with more philosophical minds, and with 
a better insight into the real pha^nomena. Hooke seems to 
have displayed his usual sagacity in conjecture ; he saw that 
the common theory of explaining marine fossils by the Mosaic 
deluge would not suffice, and perceived that, at some time 
or other, a part of the earth's crust must have been elevated 
and another part depressed by some subterraneous power. Lister 
was aware of the continuity of certain strata over large districts, 
and proposed the construction of geological maps. Woodward 
had a still more extensive knowledge of stratified rocks •, he 
was in a manner the founder of scientific mineralogy in Eng- 

(i) Thomson's Hist, of Royal Society. 
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landy but his geological theory was not less chimerical than 
those of his contemporaries (a). It was first published in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1695 (^}. 

33. The Protogaea of Leibnitz appears, in felicity of con- 
jecture and minute attention to facts, far above any of these. 
But this short tract was only published in 1749, and on reading 
It, I have found an intimation that it was not written within 
the seventeenth century. Yet I cannot refrain from mentioning 
that his hypothesis supposes the gradual cooling of the earth 
from igneous fusion ] the formation of a vast body of water 
to cover the surface, a part of his theory but ill established, 
and apparently the weakest of the whole ^ the subsidence of 
the lower parts of the earth, which he takes to have been 
once on the level of the highest mountains, by the breaking 
in of vaulted caverns within its bosom (c) ^ the deposition of 
sedimentary strata from inundations, their induration, and the 
subsequent covering of these by other str^ita through fresh 
inundations ; with many other notions which have been gra* 
dually matured and rectified in the process of the science (^O- 
No one can read the Protogsaa without perceiving that of all 
the early geologists, or indeed of all down to a time not very 
remote, Leibnitz came nearest to the theories which are most 
received in the English school at this day. It is evident that 
if the literal interpretation of Genesis, by a period of six natural 
days, had not restrained him, he would have gone much farther 
in his views of the progressive revolutions of the earth (e). 
Leibnitz had made very minute inquiries, for his age, into fossil 
species, and was aware of the main facts which form the basis 
of modern geology (/), 

C«) Lydl, p. 3t. ei terra basi aecipio; Nee dubito, posiea 

(h) Thomson, p. 207. materiam liquidam in superficie telluris 

(c) Seet. 21. He admits also a partial ele- procorrentem, qoiete mox reddiia, ex rti" 

fatioD by intumescence, but says, u( vas- mentis subactis iogenten^ materia vim de- 

tissimae Alpes ex solida jam terra eruptione posuisse, quorum alia varies terrs species 

surrexerint, minus consentaneum puto. formarnnt,aliain saxa induruere, eqiiibas 

Scimus tamen et in illis deprebendi reli- strata diversa sibi super imposiia divcrsas 

quias maris. Gum ergo alterutrum factum prscipitationum vices aique intervalla tes- 

oporteat, credibilius multo arbitror de- tantur. Sect. 4. 

fluxisse aquas spontaneonisD,quamingen- This be oatis tbe incunabula of the 

tem terrarum partem incredibili violentia world, and the basis of a new science which 

tarn alte ascendisse. Sect. 22. might be denominated ^ naturalis geogra- 

(lO Facies ttneri adhue orbis sspios n«- phia." But wisely adda, licet consipirent 

vata est; donee quiescentibus cavsis atque vestigia veteris mundi in praeseati facie re- 

sqoilibratis, consistentior emergeret status rum, tamen rectius omnia definient postert, 

reram. Unde jam duplex origo intelligitur ubi curioAitas eo proeesserit, «t per rfgio* 

flrmorum corporum ; una cum ignis fusione nes procurrentia soli genera et strata de- 

refrigescerent, altera cum reconcrescerent scribant. Sect. 5. 

ex Bolutione aquarum. Neque igitur putan- («) Sea seet. Ai. et alibi, 

dum est lapides ex sola esse fusione. Id (/) Sect. 24. et usque ad (Inem libri. 
finim poUssimum de prima tantum massa 
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Sect. III. 

ON ANATOMY AND MEDICINE. 

34. Portal begins the history of this period, which occupies 
more than 800 pages of his voluminous work, by announcing it 
as the epoch most favourable to anatomy : in less than GUy years 
the science put on a new countenance 3 nature is interrogated, 
every part of the body is examined with an observing spirit ; the 
mutual intercourse of nations diffuses the light on every side *, a 
number of great men appear, whose genius and industry excite 
our admiration (a). But for this very reason I must, in these con- 
cluding pages, glide over a subject rather foreign' to my own 
studies and to those of the generality of my readers with a very 
brief enumeration of names. 

35. The Harveian theory gained round, though obstinate 
prejudice gave way but slowly. It was confi^med by the experi- 
ment of transfusing blood, tried on dogs, at the instance of Sir 
Christopher Wren, in 1657, and repeated by Lower in 1661 (A). 
Malpighi in 1661 » and Leeuwenhoek in 1690, by means of their 
microscopes, demonstrated the circulation of the blood in the 
smaller vessels^ and rendered visible the anastomoses of the 
arteries and veins, upon which the theory depended (r). From 
this tifloe it seems to have been out of doubt. Pecquet's dis^ 
covery of the thoracic duct, or rather of its uses, as a reservoir 
of the chyle from which the blood is elaborated, for the canal 
itself had been known to Eustachius, stainds next to that of 
Harvey, which would have thrown less light on physiology 
without it, and like his, was perseveringly opposed (k). 

36. Willis, a physician at Oxford, is called by Portal, who 
thinks all mankind inferior to anatomists, one of the greatest 
geniuses that ever lived ; his bold systems havegivefi him a dis< 
tinguished place among physiologers {e). His Anatomy of the 
Brain, in which, however, as in his other works, he was much 
assisted by an intimate -friend, and anatomist of the first cha- 
racter. Lower, is, according to the same writer, a master^piece 
of imagination and labour. He made many discoveries in the 
structure of the brain, and has traced the nerves from it far 
better than his predecessors, who had in general very obscure 
ideas of their course. Sprengel says that Willis is the first who 



(a) Hist, de rAnatomie, vol. iii. p. i. (0 Id. p. 126. 142. 

{b) Sprengel, Hist. d» la M^dccine, vol. iv. (</> Portal. Sprengel. 
p. 130. (t* ' P. 88. Liogr. Uuiv, 
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has assigned a peculiar mental function to each of the different 
parts of the brain -, forgetting, as it seems, that this hypothesis, 
the basis of modern phrenology, had been generally received, 
as I understand his own account, in the sixteenth century («;. 
Vieussens of Montpelier carried on the discoveries in the ana- 
tomy of the nerves, in his Neurographia Universalis, 1684; 
tracing those arising from the spinal marrow which Willis had 
not done, and following the minute ramifications of those that 
are spread over the skin (b). 

37. Malpighi was the first who employed good microscopes 
in anatomy, and thus revealed the secrets, we may say, of an 
invisible world, which Leeuwenhoek afterwards, probably 
using still better instruments, explored with surprising success. 
To Malpighi anatomists owe their knowledge of the structure 
of the lungs (c). Graaf as overthrown many errors, and suggest- 
ed many truths in the economy of generation (d). Malpighi 
prosecuted this inquiry with his microscope, and first traced the 
progress of the egg during incubation. But the theory of evolu- 
tion, as it is called, proposed by Harvey, and supported by Mal- 
pighi, received a shock by Leeuwenhoek's or Hartsoeker's dis- 
covery of spermatic animalcules, which apparently opened a 
new view of reproduction. The hypothesis they suggested be- 
came very prevalent for the rest of the seventeenth century, 
though it is said to have been shaken early in the next (e). 
Borelli applied mathematical principles to muscular movements 
in his treatise DeMotu Animalium. Though he is a better ma- 
thematician than anatomist, he produces many interesting facts, 
the mechanical laws are rightly applied, and his method is clear 
and consequent (/). Duverney, in his Treatise on Hearing, in 
1683, his only work, obtained a considerable reputation^ it 
threw light on many parts of a delicate organ, which by their 
minuteness had longbalfled the anatomist (^). In Mayow's 
Treatise on Respiration, published in London, 1668, we find 
the necessity of oxygen to that fhnction laid down-, but this por- 
tion of the athmosphere had been discovered by Batburst and 
Henshaw in 1654, and Hooke had shown by experiment that 
animals die when the air is deprived of it (h). Ruysch, a Dutch 
physician , perfected the art of injecting anatomical preparations, 
hardly known before, and thus conferred an inestimable benefit 
on the science. He possessed a celebrated cabinet of natural 
history (0- 



(a) Sprengel, p. 250. See vol. iii. p. 204. (e) Sprengel, p. 309. 

(A) Portal, vol. iv. p. 5. Sprengel, p. 256. (/) Portal, iii. 246. Biogr. Univ. 

l>iogr. Univ. (g) Portal, p. 464. Sprengel, p. 38S. 

(c) Portal, iii. t20. Sprengel, p. 518. (/») Portal, p. 176. I8i. 
iji) Portal, iii. 219. Sprengel, p. 30$. 
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38. The chemical theory of medicine which had descended 
from Paracelsus through Van Helmont, was propagated chiefly 
by Sylvius, a physician of Holland, who is reckoned the founder 
of what was called the chemiatric school. His works were 
printed at Amsterdam in 1679, but he had promulgated his 
theory from the middle of the century. His leading principle 
was that a perpetual fermentation goes on in the human body, 
from the deranged action of which diseases proceed ^ most of 
them from excess of acidity, though a few are of alkaline origin. 
** He degraded the physician," says Sprengel, " to the level of a 
distiller or a brewer («)." This writer is very severe on the che- 
miatric school, one of their offences in his eyes being their re- 
commendation of tea; "the cupidity of Dutch merchants con- 
spiring with their medical theories." It must be owned that 
when we And them prescribing also a copious use of tobacco, it 
looks as if the trade of the doctor went hand in hand with those 
of his patients. Willis, in England, was a partisan of the che- 
miatrics (^), and they had a great influence in Germany \ though 
in France the attachment of most physicians to the Hippocratic 
and Galenic methods, which brought upon them so many impu- 
tations of pedantry, was little abated. A second school of me- 
dicine, which superseded this, is called the iatro-mathematicai. 
This seems to have arisen in Italy. Borelli's application of me- 
chanical principles to the muscles has been mentioned above. 
These physicians sought to explain every thing by statical and 
hydraulic laws •, they were therefore led to study anatomy, since 
it was only by an accurate knowledge of all the parts that they 
could apply their mathematics. John Bernouilli even taught 
them to employ the differential calculus in explaining the bodfly 
functions (t). But this school seems to have had the same leading 
defect as the chemiatric ; it forgot the peculiarity of the laws of 
organisation and life which often render those of inert matter 
inapplicable. Pitcairn and Boerhaave were leaders of the iatro- 
mathematicians •, and Mead was reckoned the last of its distin- 
guished patrons (d). Meantime, a third school of medicine grew 
up, denominated the empirical ; a name to be used in a good 
sense, as denoting their regard to observation and experience, 
or the Baconian principles of philosophy. Sydenham was the 
first of these in England ; but they gradually prevailed to the 
exclusion of all systematic theory. The discovery of several me- 
dicines, especially the Peruvian bark, which was first used in 
Spain about 1640, and in England about 1654, contributed to 
the success of the empirical physicians, since the efiicacy of 

(a) Vol, V. p. 59. Biogr. Univ. (d) Id. p. 182. See Biographie Universelle, 

(A) Sprengel, p. 73. art. Boerhaave, for a general eriticuim^^e 

(0 Sprengel, p. i59. ialro-malhemalicianiiPi^'^^d ^y ^OTJgiL 
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some of these could not be explained on the hypottaesea hJUierto 
prevaient («). 



Sect. IV. 
ON oriental literature, 

39. The famous Polyglott of Brian Walton was published ip 
1657 \ but few copies appear to have been sold before the resto- 
ration of Charles II. in 1660, since those are very scarce which 
contain in the preface the praise of Cromwell for having faci-^ 
litated and patronised the undertaking ; praise replaced in the 
change of times by a loyal eulogy on the king. This Polyglott 
is in nine languages ; though no one book of the Bible is printed 
in so nwny. Walton'is Prolegomena are in sixteen chapters or 
dissertations. His learning perhaps was greater than his critical 
acuteness or good sense ^ such at least is the opinion of Simon 
and Le Long, The former, in a long examination of Walton's 
Prolegomena, treats him with all the superiority of a man who 
possessed both. Walton was assailed by some bigots at home 
for acknowledging various readings in the scriptures^ and for 
denying the authority of the vowel punctuation* His Polyglott 
is not reckoned so magnificent as the Parisian edition of Le 
Long \ but it is fuller and more convenient (h). £dmuBd Cas- 
tell, the coadjutor of Walton in this work, published his Lexicon 
Heptaglotton in 1669, upon which he had consumed eighteen 
years and the whole of his substance. This is frequently sold to- 
gether with the Polyglott. 

40. Hotlinger of Zurich, by a number of works on the Eastern 
languages, and especially by the Bibliotlieca Orientalis, in 1658, 
established a reputation which these books no longer retain since 
the whole field of Oriental literature has been more fully ex- 
plored. Spencer, in a treatise of great erudition, De Legibus 
Hebrseorum, 1685, gave some ofibnce by the suggestion that se« 
veral of the Mosaic institutions were borrowed from the Egyp- 
tian, though the general scope of the Jewish law was in oppor 
sition to the idolatrous practices of the neighbouring nations. 
The vast learning of Bochart expanded itself over Oriental 
antiquity, especially that of which the Hebrew nation and lan- 
guage is the central point •, but his etymological conjectures have 
long since been set aside, and he has npt in other respects 
escaped the fate of the older orientalists. 

(a)Sprengel, p. 413. * lament, p. 54i. Chalmers, Biogjc. Britan. 

(b) Simon, Hist. Criiicjuo du YieuiTcs- Biogr. Univ. Brunei. Man. du Liiwaire. 
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41 . The great services of Pococke to Arabic literature, which 
had commenced in the earlier part of the century, were ex- 
tended to the present. His edition and translation of the Annals 
of Eutychius in 1658, that of the History of Abulfaragius in 
1663, with many other works of a similar nature, bear witness 
to his industry ^ no Englishman probably has ever contributed 
so much to that province of learning («). A fine edition of the 
Koran, and slill esteemed the best, was due to Marracci, pro- 
fessor of Arabic in the Sapienza or university of Rome, and 
published at the expense of Cardinal Barbadigo, in 1698 {b). 
But France had an Orientalist of the most extensive learning in 
D'Herbelot, whose Biblioth6que Orientale must be considered 
as making an epoch in this literature. It was published in 1697, 
after his death, by Galland, who had also some share in ar- 
ranging the materials. This work, it has been said, is for the 
seventeenth century what the History of the Huns by De Guignes 
is for the eighteenth; with this difference, that D'Herbelot 
opened the road, and has often been copied by his successor (c). 

4% Hyde, in his Religionis Persarum Historia, published 
in 1700, was the first who illustrated in a systematic manner 
the religion of Zoroaster, which he always represents in a 
favourable manner. The variety and novelty of its contents 
gave this book a credit which in some degree it preserves 5 
but Hyde was ignorant of the ancient language of Persia, and is 
said to have been often misled by Mohammedan authorities {d). 
The vast increase of Oriental information in modern times, 
as has been intimated above, renders it difficult for any work' 
of the seventeenth century to keep its ground. In their own 
times, the writings of Kircher on China, and still more those 
of Ludolf on Abyssinia, which were founded on his own know- 
ledge of the country, claimed a respectable place in Orients 
learning. It is remarkable that very little was yet known of 
the Indian languages, though grammars existed of the Tamul, 
and perhaps some others, before the close of the seventeenth 
century (e). 

(a)GhaImerf. Biogr.Umv. (^)IcU 

(A) Tiraboschi, xi. 398. (•) Eiebhoro, Gescb. dor Gultur, \. 389. 

(c) Biographie Universelle. 
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Sect. V, 

ON GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

43. The progress of geographical science long continued 
to be slow. If we compare the map of the world in 1651^ 
by Nicolas Sanson, esteemed on all sides the best geographer 
of his age, with one by his son in 1692, the variances will 
not appear, perhaps, so considerable as we might have ex- 
pected. Yet some improvement may be detected by the eye. 
Thus the Caspian sea has assumed its longer diameter from 
north to south, contrary to the old map. But the sea of Aral i& 
still wanting. The coasts of New Holland, except to the east„ 
are tolerably laid down, and Corea is a peninsula, instead o( 
an island. Cambalu, the imaginary capital of Tartary, has dis- 
appeared (cf) ^ but a vast lake is placed in the centre of that 
region \ the Altai range is carried far too much to the north, 
and the name of Siberia seems unknown, Africa and Ame- 
rica have nearly the same outline as before^ in the former, 
the empire of Monomotopa stretches to join that of Abyssinia in 
about the 12th degree of south latitude ^ and the Nile still issues, 
as in all the old maps, from £^ lake Zayre, in nearly the same 
parallel. The coasts of EqrQpe, and especially of Scandinavia, 
are a little more accurate. The Sanson family, of whom several 
were publishers of maps, did not take pains enough to im- 
prove what their father hs^d executed, though they might have 
had materia) helps from the astronomical observations which 
were now continually made in different parts of the world. 

44. Such was the state of geogr^aphy when, in 1699, De 
Lisle, the real founder of the science, ^i the age of twenty- 
four, published bis map of the world. He had been guided 
by the observations, and worked under the directions of Cas-^ 
sini, whose tables of the emersion of Jupiter's satellites, cal- 
culated for the meridian of Bologna in 166&, and, with much 
improvement, for that of Paris in 1693, had prepared the way 
for the perfection of geography. The latitudes of different 
regions had been tolerably ascertained by observation \ but no 
good method of determining the longitude had been known 
before this application of Galileo's great discovery. It is evi-^ 
dent that the appearance of one of those satellites at Paris 
being determined by the tables to a precise instant, the means 

(a) The Cambala of Marco Polo is pro- placed this capiUl of Catliay north of th» 
bably Pekin : but the g(.'0grapher8 frequently wall of Chjna.gitized by LjOOQ IC 
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were given to find the longitudinal distance of other places 
by observing the difference of time ; and thus a great num- 
ber of observations having gradually been made, a basis was 
laid for an accurate delineation of the surface of the globe. 
The previous state of geography and the imperfect knowledge 
which the mere experience of navigators could furnish, may be 
judged by the fact that the Mediterranean sea was set down 
with an excess of 300 leagues in length, being more than 
one third of the whole. De Lisle reduced it within its bounds, 
and cut off at the same time 500 leagues from the longitude 
of Eastern Asia. This was the commencement of the geogra- 
phical labours of De Lisle, which reformed, in the 0rst part 
of the eighteenth century, not only the general outline of the 
world, but the minuter relations of various countries. His maps 
amount to more than one hundred sheets (a). 

45. The books of travels, in the last fifty years of the seven- 
teenth century, were far more numerous and more valuable 
than in any earlier period, but we have no space for more 
than a few names. Gemelli Carreri, a Neapolitan, is the first 
who claims to have written an account of his own travels round 
the world, describing Asia and America with much detail. His 
Giro del Mondo was published in 1699. Carreri has been 
strongly suspected of fabrication, and even of having never 
seen the countries which he describes ; but his character, I 
know not with what justice, has been latterly vindicated (b). 
The French justly boast the excellent travels of Cbardin, Ber- 
nier, Thevenot, and Tavernier in the East; the account of the 
Indian archipelago and of China by Nieuhoff, employed in a 
Dutch embassy tp the latter empire, is said to have been in* 
terpolated by the editors, though ho was an accurate and faith- 
ful observer {c). Several other relations of voyages were published 
in Holland, some of which can only be had in the native lan- 
guage. In English there were not many of high reputation : 
Dampier's Voyage round the World, the first edition of which 
was in 1697, is better known than any which I can call to 
mind. 

- 46. The general characteristics of historians in this period 
are neither a luminous philosophy, nor a rigorous examination 
of evidence. . But, as before, we mention only a few names in 
this extensive province of literature. The History of the Con-^ 
quest of Mexico by Antonio de Sdis, is '* the last good work,** 
says Sismondi, perhaps too severely, "that Spain has pro-^ 

(a) Eloge de De Lisle, in QEuvres de Fon- (6) Tiraboschi, xi. W. Salfi, xi. 44%^ 
teoelle, yoL vi. p. 253. Eloge de Cassini, in (c) fiiogr, XJniY. 
vol. V. p. 328. Biogr. Universelle. 
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duced; the last where pority of taste, simplicity, and truth are 
preserved-, the imagiiiation^ of which the author had giren so 
many proofs, does not appear {»).'' Bouterwek is not less fa- 
vourable; but Robertson, who holds de Solis rather cheap fA 
an historian, does not fail to censure eren his style. 

47. The French have some authors of history who, by their 
elegance and perspicuity, might deserve notice ; such as St. Real, 
Father D'Orleans, and even Yarillas, proverbially discredited 
as be is for want of veracity. The Memoirs of Cardinal de Retz 
rise above these \ their animi^ed style, thdr excellent portrai- 
tures of character, their acute and brillant remarks, distinguish 
their pages, as much as the similar qualities did their author. 
" They are written," says Voltaire, " with an air of greatness, 
an impetuosity and an inequality which are the image of his tile; 
his expression, son^times incorrect, often negligent, but rimo^ 
always original, recalls continuaUy to his readers what has been 
so frequently said of Cesar's Commentaries, that be wrote with 
the same spirit that he carried on bis wars (P)" Tlie Memcrirs 
olGrammoDt, by Antony Hamilton, scarcely challenge a place 
Ma historical, but we are now looking more at the style thafi 
the intrinsic importance of books. Every <me is aware of the 
peculiar felicity and fascinating gaiety which they display. 

48. The Discourse of Bossuet on Universal History is perhaps 
ttie greatest effort of his wonderful genius. Etery preceding 
abridgment of so immei^e a subject bad been superficial and 
dry. He &^t irradiated the entire annals of antiqutty down to 
the age of Charlemagne with flashes of light that reveal an unity 
and coherence whidi had been lost in their magnitude and ob* 
scurity. It is not perhaps an unfair objection that, in a history 
calling itself that of alt mankind, the Jewish people hftve ob- 
tained a disproportionate regard ; and it might be akmxst as 
reasonable, on religious grounds, to give Patestine a larger 
space in the map of the worlds as, on a like pretext, to make 
the scale of the Jewish history so much larger than that ^ the 
rest of the human race. The plan of Bossuet has at least dir 
vided his book into two rather heterogeneous portions. But his 
conceptions of Greek, and still mote of Roman history, ar« ge- 
nerally magnificent^ profound in philosophy^ with an outhne 
firm and sufiiciently exact, never condescettding to trivial re- 
marks or petty details; above dl, written in that dose and 
nervous style which no one certainly in the French language 
has ever surpassed. It is evident that JMkmtesqiiieu in all his 
writings, but especially in the Grandeur and Decadence des 

(«) Lilliraiure du Midi, iv. idi. (4> !W«pr. Unir., whence I take th« quo- 

Ution. 
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Ronaains, had the Discocirse of Bossuet before his eyes ^ he is 
more acute, sometimes, and ingenious, and has refieeted longer 
on particular topics Of inquiry, but he wants the simple majesty, 
the comprehensive eagle^Iike glance of the illustrious prelate. 

49. Though we M\ short in England of the historical reputa- 
tiou which the first part of the century might entitle us to claim, 
this period may be reckoned that in which a critical attention 
to truth, sometimes rather too minute, but always praiseworthy, 
began to be characteristic of our researches into fact. The only 
book that I shall mention is Burnet's History of the Reforma- 
tion, written in a better style than those who know Burnet by 
his later and more negligent work are apt to conceive, and 
which has the signal merit of having been the first, as far as I re- 
member, which is fortiGed by a large appendix of documents. 
This, though frequent in Latin, had not been usual in the mo- 
dern languages. It became gradually very frequent and almost 
indispensable in historical writings, where the materials had any 
peculiar originality. 

***** JfJf ]f.9f]f^)f 

60. The change in the spirit of literature and of the public 
mind in general, which had with gradual and never receding 
steps been coming forward in the seventeenth century, but 
especially in the latter part of it, has been so frequently pointed 
out to the readers of this and the last volume, that I shall only 
quote an observation of Bayle. " I believe," he says, " that the 
sixteenth century produced a greater number of learned men 
than the seventeenth; and yet the former of these ages was far 
from being as enlightened as the latter. During the reign of 
criticism and philology, we saw in all Europe many prodigies of 
erudition. Since the study of the new philosophy and that of 
living languages has introduced a different taste, we have ceased 
to behold this vast and deep learning. But in return there is 
diffused through the republic of letters a more subtle under- 
standing and a more exquisite discernment 5 men are now less^ 
learned but more able («)." The volumes which are now sub-^ 
mitted to the public contain sufficient evidence of this intellectual 
progress both in philosophy and in polite literature. 

61. I here terminate a work, which, it is hardly necessary to 
say, has furnished the occupation of not very few years, and 
which, for several reasons, it is not my intention to prosecute 
any farther. The length of these volumes is already greater 
than I had anticipated ; yet I do not perceive much that could 
have been retrenched without loss to a part, at least, of the 

(a) Dictionnaire de Bayle, art. Aconce, note D. 
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literary world. For the approbation which the first of them has 
received I am grateful , for the few corrections that have been 
communicated to me I am not less so ^ the errors and deficiencies 
of which I am not specially aware may be numerous \ yet I 
cannot afiect to doubt that I have contributed something to the 
general literature of my country, something to the honourable 
estimation of my own name, and to the inheritance of those, 
if it is for me still to cherish that hope, to whom I have to 
bequeath it. 



Tf(E EffP. 
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History of animals, ii. 288. Editions 

of. iii. 6. See also, ii. 142. 
Arminianism, iii. 52. et infrd. 
Armlniansof Holland, it. 67. iii. 54. 

iv. 84. Of England, iii. 44. iv. «6. 
Arminius, James, Professor at Leyden. 

iii. 50. 
Arnauld, Antoine, French controversial 

writer, iii. 135. iv. 75. 81. 88. His 

' Art de Penser,' 121 . 160. * On true 

and false Ideas,' 137. His objections 

to %ht * Meditationea of Descartes, 

iii. 140. 

, Angelica, \t. 83. 

Arndt's * True Christianity,' iii. 75. 
Aromatari, botanical writer, iv. 335. 
Arrebo, Norwegian poet, iii. 279. 
* Ars magna,' by Jerome Cardan, the 

algebraist, i. 357. 859. 
— ►^- — ., of Raymond Lully, i. 249, 

250, n. ib. n. 
Artedi. works of, 11.391. 
Ascham, his treatise of the * School- 
master,' ii. 36. 252. His Toiophilus, 

i. 353. 
Asellius, his discovery of tbe lacteals, 

iv. 40. 
Asia, voyages to India, China, etc. 

ii. 802. 308. 306. 
' Asolani,' the, of fiembo, i. 208. 
Astronomy, treatiae of Coper nicns on 

the heavenly bodies, i. 360. ii. 91. 

iii. 120. State of the science of, iv. 1 . 

Works of Kepler, 13. Of Tycho 

Brahe, 14. 
Atheism, refutation of, iv. Ml. 
Atterbury, Dr. iv. 66. n. 
Aubign6, Agrfppa d', his * Baron de 

Fnneste,' iii. 395. 
Aubrey's Manuscripts, iii. 130 n. 
Augerianus, ii. 259. 
Augsburg, the Confession of, 1. 27 T, 

ii. 51.63. 
Auguis, Recueil des Anciens Pontes, 

by, ii. 183. 
Augurellus, ii. 259. 
Augustin, <de Civitale Dei,' iii. 0^ 

His system of divinity, ii. 66. The 
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Anti-Pelagian writings of, iy. 80. 
The ' Augastines' of JanseniuS) ib. 
Doctrine of, iii. 141. iy. 84, et ptu- 
iim. GontroYersy on Grace and Free- 
will, iii. 47. 

AHgostinus^ archbishop of Tarragona, 
ii. 42. 

, on Civil law, ii. 144. 

Aungeryille, his library, i. 84. 

Annoy, Comtessed', noTClsof, iY.314. 

Aurispa, John, i. 77. 

Autos, or spiritaal dramas, of Gil Vi- 
cente, i. 205. Sacramentales, Spa- 
nish, ii. 318. 

Ayerani, iy. 253. 

Ayerroes, disciples of, i. 15. His doc- 
trines, 156, 157. ii. 89. 

Ayala, Balthazar, ii. 79. On the righU 
of war, 152. 

Bacos, Lord, his Henry VII. iii. 126. 
379. Its philosophical spirit, iy. 49. 
His Essays, ii. 1. iii. 197. Maxims 
of, iy. 54. His Philosophy, iii. 97— 
99, iv. 90. 155. Letter to Father Ful- 
gentio, iii. 98 n. Philosophy in me- 
dicine, i. 362. On the Adyancement 
ofl^earning, iii. 99. 103. 107. 127. 
De Interpretatione Nature, iii. 80 n. 
De Aagmentis Scientiarum, 99, 127, 
etc. His Instauratio Magna, 99. Di- 
yided into Partitiones Scientiarom, 
ib. Noyum Organum, ib, 130. Na- 
tural History, 100. Scala Intellectus, 
101. Anticipationes Philosophis, ib. 
Philosophia secunda, ib. Course of 
studying his works, 102. Nature of 
the Baconian Induction, 103. His 
dislike of Aristotle, 105. Fine pas- 
sage on Poetry, 107. Natural theo- 
logy and metaphysics, ib. Final 
causes, 109. Man, ib, Man in body 
and mind, ib. Logic, 110. Grammar 
and rhetoric, ib. Ethics, ib. Politics, 
192. Theology, HI. Desiderata enu- 
merated by him, ii2. First book 
of the Novum Organum. ib, 128. 
Fallacies and idola, 113. Confounded 
with idols, ib. Second book of the 
Noyum Organum, 114. His confi- 
dence, 115. Limits to our know- 
ledge by sense, 118. Inductive logic, 
119. His philosophy founded on ob- 
servation and experiment, 120. 



Further summary of his works, ib. 
—132. His prejudice against mathe- 
matics, iii. 129. His wit, ib, 198. 
His fame, 130. Occasional references 
to his opinions and authority, i. 249. 
ii. 98. 309. n. iiL 256. iy. 18. 111. 
140. 154. n. 

Bacon, Roger, i. 60. 87. His 'Opos 
Majus,' and inventions, 88. His re- 
semblance to Lord Bacon, 89. Optics 
by, ii. 283. 

Badius Ascensius, i. 261. 

Badius, Jodocus, printer, i. 222. 

Baif, Lazarus, French poet, i. 264. \u 
182. 184. n. 

Baillet, his opinion of Henry Stephens, 
ii. 12. His 'JugemensdesScavans,*^ 
iii. 298. n. iv. 61, 62. His *Life of 
Descartes,' iii. 155. n. iv. 1 1 7. n. 290. 

Baius, his doctrine condemned by Pius 
V.iv.80, 81, 82. Controversy raised 
by, 61. 

Baibi, John, the 'Gatholicon' of, i.62. n. 

Balde, his 'Sylvn,' iii. 301. 

Baldi, his <U Nautica,' ii. 163. Son- 
nets of, 157. 

Balduin, on Roman law, ii. 42. 

Baldus, jurisconsult, i. 51. 

Baldwin of Wittenberg, iii. 193. 

Ballads, Spanish, ii. 179. German, 186. 
English and. Scottish, 199.231. 

Balzac, iii. 130. n. HiscritiqueonHein- 
sins, 299. His * Letters,' 366, 367. 
369. His morality and eloquence, 
367. * Apology for Balzac,' t&. His 
style, iv. 289. 293. 

Bandello, novels of, ii. 267. iii. 356. 

Barbaro, Francis, ethical 'Dialogues* 
of, i. 82. 

Barbeyrac, commentator on Grotius 
andPuffendorf, iii. 233. 260. iv. 190, 
n. 203. 220. 

Barbier, d'Aucour. his attack on Bon- 
hours' Entretiens, iv. 293. On the 
Turkisb Spy, 317. n. 

Barbour, John, his Scottish poem of 
. The Bruce, i. 36. 

Barclay, author of ' Argenis and Eu- 
phormio,' iii. 12. 39f, 392. 

, William, *de Regno et Regali 

Poteslale,' ii. 122. iii. 23. 227. 

Baret or Barrett, John, his Lexicon, 
ii. 36. 

Bark, Peruvian, iv. 341. 
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Barlffius, Caspar. LaUd poems of, iii. 
300. Iv. 243. 

BaroDius, Cardinal, ' Annals of Ecclesi- 
astical History' of, H. 6. 30. 82, 83. 
Continued by Spondanus, iii. 70. 

Barros, J. de, his * Asia,' ii. 303. 

fiarrow, Dr. Isaac, Greek professor, iy. 
6. 366. His Sermons, 80. 85. 102. 

Barthius^ Caspar, his, * Poraoboscodl- 
dascalus,' i. 207. His 'Adversaria,' 
iii. 9. 10. 

Bartholin, physician, Iv. 41. 

Bartoli, Jesuit, his writings, iii. 363. 

Bartolus, jurist, i. 50. ii. 146. 

Basle, council of, ii. T7. 

Basson, Sebastian, iii 87. 

Bathurst discovers vital air, Iv. 340. 

'Battle of the Books,' the, iv. 320. 

Baudius, Dominic, ii: 211. 

Banhin, John and Caspar, their vrorks 
on botany, ly. 34. 

, Gerard, his 'Phytofanax/ ii. 

296. 

Baxter, William, his Anacreon, iv. 65. 
His commentary on Latin, ib. 

, Richard, Treatise on the Gro- 

tian doctrines, iii. 37. n.. 

Bayard, le Chevalier, memoirs of, 1. 371 . 

Bayle, his critical remarks, ii. 31. ill. 
131. n. His 'Philosophical Com- 
mentary on Scripture,' iv. 96. 'Avis 
aux R^fugi^s,' the, 220. His <Nou- 
velles de la R6publique des Leitres,' 
299, 300. *His Pens^es sur la Comite 
de 1680,' ih. His Historical and Cri- 
tical Dictionary, 301. Character of 
his works, ib. His Dictionary, obser- 
vation of, 347. 

Beattie, Dr. William, Essay on Truth 
of, iii. 137. n. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, their conjunct 
theatre : — The Woman-Hater, iii. 
337. Corruption of their text, ib. 
The Maid's Tragedy, 338. Criticism 
on, ib, Philaster, 339. King and no 
King, ib. The Elder Brother, 340. 
The Spanish Curate, 341. The Cus- 
tom of the Country, ib. The Loyal 
Subject, ib. Beggar's Bush, 342. The 
Scornful Lady, 343. Yalentinian, ib. 
Two Noble Kinsmen, 344. The Faith- 
ful Shepherdess; 295. 337. 344. Rule 
a Wife and Have a Wife, 345. The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, 346. 

IV. 



Various other of Fletcher's plays, ib. 
Origin of Fletcher's comedies, ib. 
Defects of the plots, 847. 349. n. 
Sentiments and style, dramatic, 347. 
Characters 348. Their tragedies in- 
ferior to their comedies, 348, 340. 
Their female portraitures, 349. Cri- 
ticisms on, ib. n. 350. 

Beaumont, Sir John, his * Bos worth 
Field,' iii. 288. 

Becanus, principles of, iii. 204. 

Beccarl, Agostino, Ii. 215. 

Becker, his Physica Subterranea, iv. 
323. 

Beda, his censure of Erasmus, i. 278. 

Bede, the venerable, i. 5. 

Bekker, his * Monde enchant^,' iv. 104. 

Behmen or Boehm, Jacob, iii. 90. 

Behn, Mrs. iv. 281.316. 

Beloe's Anecdotes of Literature, iii. 
6. n. 

Bellarmin, Cardinal, a Jesuit* ii. 67. n. 
75. The chief controversial writer 
of Rome, ib. 79. iv. 71. Replies by 
his adversaries named * Anti-Bellar* 
minus,' ii. 76. His * Answer to James 
I.' iii. 23. 

Bellay, French poet, ii. 182, 184. La* 
tin poems of, 209. 

BellendeD, his treatise 'de Statu,' iii. 
205. 

Bellius, Martin (or Gastallo), ii. 71. 

Bello, Francesco, surnamed ii Cieeo, i. 
180. 

Bellori, Italian antiquarian writer iv. 
69. 

Belon, Travels of, Natural History by, 
ii. 291. 293. 

Bembus, ii. 259. Iii. 16. 

Bembo, Pietro, mannerism of, i. 208. 
The ' Asolani ' of, ib. An imitator of 
Petrarch, and in Latin of Cicero, 

325. Has more of art than nature, 

326. Beautiesand defects of, id. Tas- 
soni's censure of, for adopting lines 
from Petrarch, ib. His elegance, 
210. 254. 351. ii. 259. 'Le Prose,' 
by, i. 353. Latin poems of, 341. 
Retires from the world to enjoy his 
library, 352. 

Benacus, the lake, i. 34i. 
Benedetti, geometrician, ii. 282. 
Benedictines, i. 56. Of SI. Maur, the 
23 
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' Histoirc litt^raire de la France,' by 

the, i. 13. 41. 
Benefices, Sarpi's Treatise on, iii. S4, 

tb. History of the Council of Trent, 

25. 
Beni, his commentary on the poetics of 

Aristotle, ii.26i. iii. 364. 
Benivieoi, poetry of, i. 181. 
^enserade. French court poet, iv* 335. 
Bentham, Jeremy, iv. 185. 
Bentivoglio, Cardinal, his Letters, iii. 

360. His Civil Wars of Flanders, iv. 

48. Satires of, ii. 165. 
Bentley, Dr. Richard, his epistle to 

Mill, iv. 66. On the epistles of Pha- 

laris, <b, 
Benzoni, *in Nov! Orbis Hlstoria/ ii. 

293. 
Bereuger of Carpi, his fame as an ana- 
tomist, i. 363. iv. 35. 
Bergerac, Cyrano de, his * Le Pedant 

jou6/ iii. 318. His Romances, iv. 

314. 
Berigard, Claude, his *Circuli Pisani/ 

iii. 88. 
Berkeley, bishop, works of» iii. 136. iv. 

157. 161. 
Bermudez, tragedies of, ii. 223. 
Becni* his * Orlando Innamorato,' i. 

241. 286. His lighter productions, 

ib. Boiardo's poem of Orlando, re- 
written by, 328. Ludicrous poetry 

named after him, Poesia Bernesca, 

ib. 
Bernier's Epitome of Gassendi, iv. 117. 

159. 

Travels, iv. 345. 

Bernouilli, John, on the Differential 

calculus, iv. 341. 
Beroaldo, librarian of the Vatican, i. 

210. 
Berqnin, Louis, French martyr, i. 282. 

n. 
Bessarion, Cardinal, his ' Adversus ca- 

lumniatorem Platonis,' i. 117. 
Bethune, Mr. Drinkwater, his Life of 

Galileo, iv. 17. 
Beza. *de Hsreticis puniendis,' ii. 71. 

81. His Latin Testament, 86. Latin 

poetry of, 209. 
Bibbicna, Cardinal, his comedy of 'Ca- 

landra,' i. 206. 
Bible, the, L 120. 286. iv. 42. 43. 64. 

In modern languages prohibited by 



the Pope and burnt, ii. 313. The 
Sistinc Bible, 85. That by Clement 
VIIL, 85. Protestant Bibles and Tes^ 
taments, 86. Genevan Bible, ib. Co- 
verdale's Bible, ib. The Bishop's Bi- 
ble, iii. 78. English Bible, translated 
under the authority of James I., iii. 
78. See Scriptures. 
Bibliographical works, ii . 3 1 4. ] 

Bibliotheca Universalis, of Gesner, Ii. 

314. 
Bibliothique Universelle, of Le Clerc, 

iv. 84. 
Biblioth6ques, Universelle, Choisie, et 
Ancienne et Moderne, celebrity of 
these reviews, iv. 84. 

Francaises, of La Croix, and ! 

of Yerdier, ii. 265. 314. 
Biddle, Unitarian wiiter, iv. 87. 
Bilson, Bishop of Winchester, ii. 125. n. 
Biographic Universelle, the, ii. 211. n. 

et passim. 
Blackmore's poems, iv. 252. 
Blaew, his * Mappemonde,' etc. iv. 47. 
Blank verse, first introduction of, i. 
337. ii. 190. Milton's, iv. 241. Of 
MarIowe« ii. 232. Of other authors, 
ii. 236. 
Blomfield, Dr. Charles, Bishop of Lon- 
don, on the corruption of the Greek 
language, i. 74. n. Article in the 
Quarterly Review. 260. n. 
Blondel, controversialist, iii. 52. 69. 
Kood, circulation of the, iv. 35—40. 

339. 
Boccaccio, criticism on his taste and 
Latin works, i. 64. 350. His * Ec- 
logues/ 64. HisNovels, 349. His'Ge* 
nealogia Deorum.' ii. 48. His *De- 
camerone,' i. 351. His *de Casibus j 
Virorum Illustrium,' ii. 189. i 

Boccalini, Trajan, iii. 360. His Rag- ; 

guagli di Parnasso, ib. iv. 52. 
Bochart. the *Geographia Sacra' of, iv. 
44. His ' Hierozoicon,' ib. His works 
on Hebrew, etc. 342. 
Bodin, John, writings of, ii. 84, 85. iii. 
205, 206. His * Republic,' ii. 127— 
14^. Co^nparison of, with Machiavel 
and Aristotle, 143. With Montes- 
quieu, i&. See, 144. n. 
Bodius, Alexander, ii. 212. 
Bodley, Sir Thomas, founder of the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, ii. 309. . 
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iv. 50. Its catalogue, 51. Its OrieDtal 
Mannscripts, 46. 

BoerhaaTe, works of, iv. 341. 

Bo^ie, Etienne de La, * I^e Contr* Un ' 
of, ii. 114, 115. 

Boethius, his Consolation of Philosophy, 
i.2. 

Boiardo, Matteo Maria, count of Scan ^ 
dinao, i. 178. His Orlando I nnamo- 
rato reviewed, 179. 240. 

Boileau, satire of, iii. 389, 390. iv. S37. 
Praises Malherbe, iii. 274. His 
• Epltres,' iv. 233. * Art of Poetry.* 
ib, 234. Comparison with Horace, 
1*6. His Lutrin, ib, 263. 320. iii. 
264. n. Character of his poetry, 
235. 312. 

BoisorBoyse, Mr., reviser of the English 
translation of the Bible, ii. 35. 

Boisrobert, French academician, iii. 
370. 

Bologna, university of, 1. 15. 

Bombelli, Algebra of, ii. 279. 

Bon, Professor of Civil Law, iv. 225. n. 

BooarelU, his Filli di Sciro, a pastoral 
drama, iii. 305. 

Bonamy, literary essays of, i. 16. 

Bond, John, his notes on Horace, iii. 1 0. 

Bonfadio, correspondence of, ii. 249. 

Boimefons, or Bonifonius, ii. 211. 

Books, the earliest printed, i. 118, 119. 

, Prohibition of certain, ii. 314, 

315. See Printing. 

Bordone*s Islands of the world, with 
Charts, i. 370. 

Borelli, ' de Motu Animalium,' iv. 341. 

Borghino, Raffaeile, treatise on Painting 
by, ii. 248. 

Borgia, Francis, dukeof Gandia, i 291. 

Borgo, Luca di, ii. 276. 

Boscan, Spanish poetry of, i. 330. ii. 
175. iii. 267. 

Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, i. 237. iii. 
89. 99. iv. 51. 59. The * Histoire 
Universelle ' of, iv. 70. 346. His Ser- 
mon before the Assembly of the Gal- 
ilean Clergy, 72. Draws up the four 
Articles, 73. His * Exposition de la 
FoiCatholique/ 75, 76. Controversial 
writings of, 76. n. 77. His * Variations 
of the Protestant Churches,' i. 237. 
iv. 79. 86. Funeral discourses of, 99, 
100. 285. 

BoUl of Asti, ii. 299. 



Botanical gardens Instituted, f . 366. At 

Marburg, ib. At Pisa and at Padua, 

ib. ii. 293. 
Botany, science of, i. 366. Ii. 292. 

Writers on, Iv. 33. 57. 330.337. 
Botero, Giovanni, his * Ragione di Stato/ 

ii. 126. His Cosmography, 306. Of 

English Policy, iii. 209. 
Boucher, 'de just& Henrici III. abdi- 

catione,' ii. 122. 
Bouchetel, his translation of the Hecuba 

of Euripides, 1. 345. 
Bouhours, critic and grammarian, iii, 

274. His * Entretiens d'Aristc et 

d'Eug^ne,' iv. 291. Sarcasms of, 

293. His ' La Mani^re de bien Pen- 

ser.' ib, 
Bouillaud, astronomer, iv. 18. 
Bourbon, or Borbonius, Latin poem of, 

iii. 298, 299. 
Bourdaloue, le p^re. style of his ser- 
mons, iv. 99. 
Bourdin, Jesuit, adversus Descartes, 

iii. 140. 
Boursault, his *Le Mercure Galant,' 

iv. 273. 
Bouterwek, criticisms of. i. 206, 207. 

n. 330. 343. 344.349. ii. 104. n. 172. 

174. 179. 219. 221. 264.111. 268. 274. 

278. n. 310. 383. 389. iv. 237. 
Boyle, Charles, his controversy with 

Bentley, iv. 66. 
, Robert, Metaphysical works of, 

iv. 323. Extract from, 324. His me- 
rits in physics and chemistry, 325. 

His literary character, ib, 
Bradshaw, William, literary reputation 

of, iv. 320. n. 
Brain, Anatomy of the, iv. 339. Its 

structure, ib. 
Bramhall, Archbishop, iii. 37 n. 
Brandt's History, iii. 50. 
Brazil, Natural History, etc. of, iv. 30. 
Breboeuf,(his * Pharsalie/ iv. 237, 
Brentius, his controversy, ii. 65. 
Breton, English poet, ii. 192. * Mavilla' 

of, 273. 
Breton lays, i. 28. 
Briggs, Henry, mathematician, iv. 2. 4, 

The Binomial theorem of, 8. 
Brissoa on Roman law, ii. 42, 146. 
Brito, Gulielmus, i. 58. 
Brooke, Lord, style of his poetry obscui'e, 

iii. 282. 
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Broughton, Hogb, il. 119. 301. 

Brown, Mr. George Armftago, ' Shak- 
8peare*8 autobiographical poems' by, 
iii. 289. n. 

, Dr. Thomas, Hi. 113. 

Browne, Sir Thomas, his ' Religio Me- 
dici, Mii. 300. 

's Britannia Pastorals, iii. 987. 

— '8 Inquiry into Vulgar Errors, iv. 

55. 335. 

Brucker, bis History and Analysis, i. 
250. n. ii. 87, 88. iii. 81. 

Brueys, French dramatic author, iv. 274. 

Brunfels, Otto, the * Herbarnm vivae 
Eicone8*of,i.366. 

Bruno, Jordano, theories of, i. 249. ii. 
91. iii. 97. iv. 141. His philosophical 
works, ii. 91, 92. 95. 281. His pan- 
theism, 94. On the plurality of worlds, 
95. Sonnets by, ib. n. 249. Various 
writings of, ib, 

Bruy6re, La, Garact6res de, iv. 195. 

Brydges, Sir Egerton, his British Biblio- 
grapher, ii. 187. His Gensura, 256. 

Bncer, works of, circulated In a ficti- 
tious name, i. 286. 

Buchanan, his Scottish History, ii. 28. 
307. * De Jure Regni.' 40. 116. 120. 
iv. 219. His Latin poetry, 11. 212. iii. 
299. His Psalms, 301. 

Buckhurst, Lord [Thomas Sackville], 
his Induction to the Mirrour of Ma- 
gistrates, 11.188, 189.229. 

Budaeus, works of, 1. 222. 259. 278. 
323. ii. 33.TheGommentaTiiLlngu» 
GrscflB, i. 259. His Observations on 
the Pandects, 204. 323. 

Buhle, chiefly copies Brucker's Hist. 
Phil. ii. 8a. 92. Remarks by, iv. 
114. 141. 

Bulgarinl. 11.263. 

BulKhis 'Harmonia ApostoUca/iv.86. 
His < Defensio Fidei Nicens,' 88. 

Bullinger, theologian, ii. 82. 

Bunel, Peter, epistles of, i. 256. n. 263. 

Bunyan, John, his ' Pilgrim's Progress,' 
i. 245. Iv. 316. 

Buonarotti, Michael Amgelo, iv. 162. n. 

Buonmattei, on the Lingua Toscana, 
Iii. 362. 

Burgersdicius, logician, lii.83.iv. 107. 

Burke, Edmund, iii. 127. 

Burleigh, Lord, iii. 50. 

Burman, quotation from, iii. 17. 



Burnet, Bishop, his ' History of his Own 

Times,' iv. 86. His * History of the 

Reformation,' 347. 
, Thomas, his • Archasologia Phi- 

losophica,' Iv. 91. Theory of the 

Earth, by, 337. 
Burton's * Anatomy of Melancholy,' Hi. 

381. 
Bury, Richard of, i. 61. His library, ib. 

His * Philobiblon,' ib, n. 
Busenbaum, his' Medulla casaum Gon- 

scientis,' iii. 188. 
Butler, his < Hudibras,' iv. 238. 248. 
Butler's * Analogy,' iv. 183. n. 
Buxtorf, the elder, Hebraist, iv. 42. 
, the son, his controversy on the 

teit of Scripture, iv. 43. 

Gabbala, the Jewish, i. 159. 

Gabot, Sebastian, i. 370. ii. 304. 

Gadamosto, Venetian, his voyages of 
discovery, i. 207. 

Gffilius Rhodiginus, ii. 42. 48. 

Cssalpin, botanical writer, ii. 295. iv. 
33. 330, 331. His 'Quaestiones Peri- 
patetics,' 37, 38. n. 

Gains, Roman presbyter, 1. 10. n. 

, Dr. *on British Dogs,' M. 291. 

Gajetan, controversialist, ii. 76. 

Galderon de la Barca, Pedro, tragi-co- 
medies of, iii. 306. Number of bis 
pieces, 307. Comedies of, ib. His * La 
Vida es Sueno, 308. His * A Secreto 
agravio secreta Venganca,' 309. His 
style, 310. His merit discussed, 311. 
His school, iv. 256. 

Galendar, the Gregorian, fi. 50. 

Galepio, Latin dictionary of, i. 202. 261 . 

Galisto and Meliboea, Spanish play, i. 
205. Its great reputaUon, 207. 

Galixtus, George, desired union in reli- 
gion, iii. 40. 51. n. 

Galllstus, Andronicus, 1. 116. 

Galpren^de, his ' Cassandra,* iii. 389. 
His • Cleopatra,' ib, 

Calvin, John, born in Picardy, i. 284. 
His < Institutes,' a text book, i. 263. 
284. ii. 80,81. n. iv. 86. Their great 
reputation, i. 294. Exposition of his 
doctrine, 284. Received as a legisla- 
tor at Geneva, 285. His controversy 
with Gassander, ii.62. Death of Ser- 
vetus, 67. 70, 71. ill. 60. GaWinisU 
favourable to republican institutions. 
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iii. 208. Their doctrines, 39, 40. 49. 

219. iv. 76. 86. Who slyled Cryplo- 

Galvinists, ii. 65. 

Galvisius, Seth, Chronology of, iii. 20, 

Cambridge, university of, i. 12. 230. 

n. 267. 269. 347. ii. 34, 35. n. 308. 

iv. 64. The university library, ii. 309. 

i iv. 51. The press, ii. 38. 

Camden, his Greek Grammar, ii. 38. 
; His ' Britannia,' 40. His life of Eliza- 
I beth, iv. 49. 

Camerarius, his age, i. S66. His Gom- 
I mentaries, ii. 17.21. A restorer of 
ancient learning, 33. On botany, iv. 
33. 336. 
I Cameron, a French divine, iii. 52. 
i Camoens, the * Lusiad ' of, ii. 177. 
i Campanella, Thomas, ii. 9 1 . iv. 1 8. His 
* Politics,' iii. 205. His ' City of the 
Sun/ 392. Analysis of his philosophy 
in the ' Compendium de Rerum Ma- 
turA,' 83. 87. 
Gampano, his Life of Braccio di Mon- 

tone. i. 255. n. 
Campanus, version of Euclid by, i. 

88. 
Campbell, Mr. Thomas, remarks of, ii. 

189. 193. n. 197. 
Campion, English poet, ii. 198. 
Campistron, iv. 267. 
Canini, Angelo, ii. 5. 300. His ' Helle- 

nismus,' a grammar, 15. iv. 61. 
Gano, Melchior, theological vriter, 

1. 294. 
Canter, Theodore, the * Varis Lectio- 
nes' of, ii. 18. 

, William, his version of Aristi- 

des, ii. 9. His 'Nov» Lectiones,' 17» 
Canus, Melchior, his * Loci Theologici,' 

ii. 81. 
Capella, Martianus, i. 2. 
Capito, German scholar, i. 236. 
Cappel, Louis, his * Arcanum punctua- 
tionis revelatum,' iv. 44. *Gritica 
Sacra' of, t&. 
Caraccio, his * Gorradino,' iv. 256. 
Cardan, Jerome, algebraist, i. 357. His 
Rule for Cubic Equations, ib. ii. 274. 
iv. 8—10. On Mechanics, ii. 284. 
Cards, playing, i. 118. 
Carew, Thomas, merit of his poetry, iii. 

292. iv. 238. 
Carew, Richard, his translation of Tasso, 
ii. 198. 



Garion's Chronicle, by Melanchthon, i. 
371. 

Garlostadt, religious tenets of, ii. 22. 

Garlovingian kings, charters by the, i. 
42. 

Caro, Annibal, correspondence of, il. 
248. His translation of the ^neid, 
158. 166. His dispute with Gastel- 
vetro, 260. 

Garreri, Gemelli, his Travels, iv. 345. 

Cartesian Philosophy, summary of the, 
iii. 133—157. iv. 118. 160. 162. See 
Descartes, and respective heads in 
Index. 

Gartwright, bU < Platform,' ii. 41. 

, William, couplet by, iii. 333. n. 

Gasa, licentious verse of, ii. 165. n. 
His * Galateo,' 111. 156.247. 

Gasaubon, Isaac, editions of the classics 
by, ii. 30. iii. 3. iv. 65. A light 
of the literary world, 28. Corre- 
spondence withScaliger, ii. 32. 45. n. 
iii. 32. n. 

, Merie, iii. 7. n. 33. n. His 

account of Oxford University, iv. 50. 

Casimir, lyric poetry of, iii. 298. n. 
300. See Sarbievus. 

Gasiri, Catalogue of Arabic MSS. by, i. 
43. 44. 

Casks, Kepler on the capacity of, iv. 5. 

Cassander, George, his ' Consultation ' 
on the Confession of Augsburg, ii. 
63. His controversy with CalVin, ib, 
Grotius's Annotations, iii. 37. 

Gassiodorus, i. 2, 3. n. 

Gastalio, Sebastian, ii. 70, 71. n. iii. 
49. 60. Beza's reply to Beliius, id 
est Gastalio, ii. 71. Scriptural ver- 
sion of, 86. 

Gastanheda, description of Asia by, ii. 
303. 

Gastell, Edmund, bis Lexicon Hepta- 
glotton, iv. 342. 

Gastellio, his work on Hydraulics, iv. 
25. 

Gastelvetro, criticisms of, i. 241 . n. ii. 
260. His commentary on Aristotle's 
Poetics, 261. 

GasUgUone^ Latin poetry of, i. 341. ii. 
259.317. 

(>l5t\Ueio, Spanish poet, ii. 175. 

O *5is, vrUings of certain, iii. 188^^. 
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The English GasaisU, 193. The Ro- 
mish, 18S. 

Gaterus» his objections to Descartes, iii. 
140. 

Gatharin, his wotks not orthodox, i. 
294. li. 81. 

Cathay, or China, ii. 303. 

* Catbolicon' of Balbi, in 1460, i. 132. 

Catholics, their writers, ii. 75. 85. 
English Catholics, 86. Catholic Bi- 
bles, 84, 85. See Rome. 

Cats, poimlar Dutch poet, iii. 278, 
279. 

Caudine Forks, the, iii. 237. 

Cavalieri, mathematician of Bologna, 
iv. 6. His geometry, 7. 

Caxton, first printed books of, I. 125. 

Cecchini, celebrated harlequin, iii. 306. 

Cello Magno, Odes of, ii. 158. iv. 229. 

Celso, Mino, * de Hercticis/ etc. ii. 
72. iii. 60. 

Celtes, Conrad, i. 165. Dramas of, 
166. 373. 

Celticus sermo, described, i. 16. n. 

' CenturlaB Magdeburgenses,' the, ii. 
65. 82. 

Centuriatores, the, who termed, ii. 82. 
S3. 

Cerisantes, Latin poems of, ill. 298. 

Cervantes, reputation of his ' Don Quix- 
ote,' iii. 383. German criticism as to 
his design, %b. Observations on the 
anthor, 385. Excellence of the Ro- 
mance, 387. His minor novels, ib, 
ii. 265. His tragedy of Numancia, 
223. Criticism by, iii. 270. 

Cesalpini, his Qusstiones Peripatetics, 
ii. 88. Sketch of his system, 89. 

Gesarini, merit of, iii. 299. 

Gesi, Prince Frederic, founds the Lyn- 
cean Society at Rome, iv. 16. 33. 53. 

Ceva, his Latin poems, iv. 253. 

Chalcondyles, arrives from Constanti- 
nople in Italy, i. 116, 

Chaldee, the language and Scriptures, 
i. 2j7, iv. 42. 45. 

Chaloner, Sir Thomas, his poem ' De 
Republic^ Instaurand^,' ii. 212. 266. 

Chamberlayne, iv. 243. 

Ghampmesl^, Mademoiselle de, iv. 258. 

Chancellor, his voyage to the North Sea, 
ii. 304. 

Chapelain, French poet, iii. 370. His 
* La Pucelle,' iv. 237. 



Chapelle, or THulllier, poet, iv. 236. 

Chapman, dramas of, iii. 357. His 
Homer, ii. 197. iii. 357. 

Charlemagne, cathedral and conventio- 
nal schools established by, i. 5. 9. 12. 

Charles I. of England ii. 41. iii. 28. 
160. 321. 355. 375. 380. 

Charles II. education and literature in 
his reign, iv. 65. 102. 155. 238. De- 
cline of poetry, 251. Latin poetry, 
256. Comedy, 280. 

Charles VI. the Emperor, ii. 172. 

Charles IX. of France, ii. 182. 

Charles le Cbauve, i. 18, 19. n. 

Charleton, Dr.; his translation of Gas- 
sendi, Iv. 159. 

Chardin, Voyages de, iv. 345. 

Gharron, Peter, treatise * des Trois Ve- 
ritas,' etc. by, ii. 84. On Wisdom, iii. 
75. 196. 

Charters anciently written on papyrus 
and on parchment, i. 42. 44. 

Chaucer, remarks on liis poetry, i. 36. 
337. ii. 189. 

Cbaulieu, poems of, iv. 236. 

Gheke, Sir John, i. 263. Greek pro- 
fessor at Cambridge, 268, 269. His 
* Reformatio Legum Ecclesiastica- 
rum,' ii. 29. 

Chemistry, science of, iv. 322. 324. 

Chemnitz, the Loci Theologici of, ii. 80. 
82. 

Chevalier, Hebrew professor, ii. 300. 

Chevy Chase, ii. 231. 

Cbiabrera, Italian poet, iii. 265. 300. 
iv. 228. His imitators, iii. 266. 

Child, Sir Josiah, on trade, iv. 222. 

Chiilingworth, writings and doctrines 
of, iv. 86. 201. 'Religion of Pro- 
testants' by, iii. 44. 

China, missionaries to, ii. 304. iv. 46. 
History of, ii. 304. NieuhoflTs Ac- 
count of, iv. 345. 

Chinese language and manuscripts, iv. 
46. 

Chivalry, its effect on poetry, i. 100. 
Romances of, 348. 

* Christlad, the,' of Vida, i. 340. 

Christina of Sweden, iii. 155. iv. 231. 

Christine of Pisa, a lady of literary 
accomplishments in the court of 
Charles V. of France, i. 74. 

Christopherson, his Jephthah, i. 347. 

Chronology, Joseph Scaligcr's *de Einen- 
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dationeTemportira/ii.49. His Julian 

Period, 50. Archbishop Usber*s, iv. 

70. The Hebrew chronology, id. Wri- 
ters on, i5. 71. 
Ghrysotoras, Emanuel, i. 76. 
Ghrysostom, editions of, iii. 6. 
Giaconius, Alfonsus, ii. 46. 

, or Chacon, Peter, ii. 46. 

Giarapoli, the * Rime' of, iii. 267. 

Gibber, his plays, iv. 284. n. 

Gicero, orations of, discovered by Pog- 

gio, i. 66. His style a criterion of 

language, 67. S54. iii. 15. Argument 

by, i. 180. Editions of, i. 196. 257. 

ii. 1 X. n. 38. His orations elucidated 

by Sigonius, 44. His epistles, 249. 

iv. 102. Quotation from, iii. 258. 
' Ciceronis Consul,' etc. by Bellenden, 

iii. 205. 
Gid, the, of Pierre Corneille, lit. 313. 

Critique on, 371 . iv. 260. Romances 

of the. 267. 
Gtmento, Academy del, iv. 321. 
Ginthio, Giraldi, his tragedy of the 

• Orbecche/ i. 342. His < Hundred 

Tales,' ii. 268. 
Circumnavigators, account of, ii. 303, 

304. 
Civil Law and Civilians, i. 12. n. iS. 

ii. 144. 146. 148. iii. 221, el seq. iv. 

205. 226. 
Clarendon, Earl of, his * History,' iii. 

380. 
Clarius, Isidore, edition of the Vulgate 

by, ii. 85. 300. 
Classics, first and celebrated editions of 

the, i. 203. 258. 261. ii. 2. 37, 38. 

Variorum editions, i. 257. iv. 60. 

Delphin, 62, el passim, 
Glauberg, German metaphysician, iv. 

119. 
Claude, French protestant controver- 
sial writer, iv. 76. His conference 

with Bossuet, 77. 
Clavins, ii. 283. His Euclid, 280. 
Clement VIII., ii. 67. Character of, 

iii. 23. 53. An edition of Scripture 

authorized by this pope, ii. 85. 
Clement, Jaques, regicide, ii. 123. 
Clenardus, Greek Grammar of, i. 260. 

ii. 15.iv. 61. 
Clerselicr, metaphysician, iii. 135. iv. 

25. 119. 
Cleveland, satire of, iv. 248. 251. 



Clngai, abbot of, see Peter Cluniacen- 
sis, i. 43. etc. Library of the Abbey 
of, 56. 

Clusius, his works on Natural History 
and Botany, ii. 295. iv. 30. 

Cluverius, his Germania Antiqua, iii. 
19. 

Coccejus, Snmma Doctrine of, iii. 70 
—71. 

Codex Ghartaceus, Gottonian MSS. 
(Galba, B. I.) contents, and materials 
written on, i. 45. 

Coeffeteau, translation of Florus by, iii. 
366. 

Goiter, Pathological Anatomy by, ii. 
297. 

Coleridge, Mr., his praise of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, iii. 323. n. His philo- 
sophical view of the plays of Shak- 
speare, 580. Remarks by, ii. 246. iv. 
40. n. 244. His * Remains,' 240. n. 

Golet, Dean, founds St. Paul's school, 
ii. 37. 

Colinsus, his press at Paris, i. 261. 
279. 

Collalto, Count of, ii. 161. 

Collier's History of Dramatic Poetry, 
and Annals of the Stage, i. 207. n. 
346. ii. 229. n. 231. n. iii. 321, 
322. n. 

Golocci, Angelo, Latin poet, i. 371. 

Colomies, tbe *Golomeslana,' ii. 75. n. 

Colonna, Vittoria, Marchioness of Pes- 
cara, beauty of her canzones, i. 288. 
327. ii. 163. 

Coluccio Salutato, literary merits of, 
i. 66. 

Columbus, Christopher, Epistle of, i. 
210. His discovery of America, 250, 
251. 

, Rualdus, *de Re Anatomic^, 

ii.298. iv. 37, 39. 

Columna, or Colonna, bis botanical 
works, iv. 33. His etchings of plants, 
33. 330. 

Comedy, iv. 282. Italian, i. 341 .ii. 214. 
Extemporaneous, iii. 306. Of intri- 
gue, 346. Spanish, ii. 220. etc. Sec 
also names in Index of English and 
French dramatists. 

Comenius, his system of acquiring La- 
tin, iii. 2. Its chrestomalic inten- 
tion, tfr. 

Comes, Natalis, Mythologia by, ii. 48. 
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Comets, theory respecting, W. 14. 

Comines, PhUip de, li. 307. 

Commandin*8 Euclid, ii. 280. 

Commerce and Trade, Works od, iii. 
210. IV. 221. 

GommoDwealths, origin of, ii. 129. iii. 
216. 217. 

Condillac, vorlu of, iii, 167, n. 254. 

Confession, auricular, its importance to 
a Church, iii. 183. 184. The Con- 
fessor's directory office, 185. 

Congreye, William, his comedies, iv. 
S82. Old Bachelor, ib. Way of the 
World, ib. Love for Loto, ib. His 
'Mourning Bride,' 280. 

Conic sections, on, iy. 5. Problem of 
the cycloid, 7. 

Connan, ciYilian, ii. 147. 

Conrad of Wurtzbnrg, i. 30. 

Conringlus, Herman, iii. 204. 222. 

Constance, council of, ii. 77. 140. 

Constantin, Robert, reputation of his 
Lexicon, ii. 13. 36. 

Constantinople, revolution in language 
on its capture by Mahomet II. i. 74. 

Constitutions of European states, print- 
ed by the EUevirs, iii. 204. 

ConUreni, his piety, ii. 60. 

Conti, Guislo di, Italian poet, 1. 126. 

, Nicolo di, his Travels in the 

East, i. 113. 

Contracts, on, iii. 213.234. 

Contrat Social, of J. J. Rousseau, iii. 
258. 

Convents, expulsion of nuns from their, 
i. 275. 

Cooke, Sir Antony, ii. 39. 

Copernicus, astronomical system of, i. 

360. ii. 92. 280. The six books of, i. 

361. n. iii. 394. His system adopted 
by Galileo, ii. 282. iv. 16. Its pro- 
gress, 18. iii. 84. 120. 

Coppetta, Francesco, canzone of, ii. 159. 

165. B. 
Coptic, this language indebted to the 

researches of Athanasius Kircher, 

Iv. 46, 
Cordova, Granada, and Malaga, colle- 
giate institutions of, i. 13. 
Cordus Euricius, his ' Botanilogicon,' 

i. 366. 
Comeille, Pierre, dramas of :•— his Me- 

litc, iii. 313. The Cid, ib. 371. iv. 

260. His Clitandre, La Veove, and 



MM6e, iii. 313. Les Horaces, 315* 
Cinna, 316. His tragedy of Polyeucte, 
ib. Rodogune, 317. iv. 264. Pomp^e, 
iii. 317. Heraclius, ib. Nicom^de, 
318. His comedy of Le Menteur, ib. 
Style of, 314. FauiU and Beauties 
of, 318. His tragedies unequal in 
merit, iv. 257. Comparison of Racine 
with, 264. His party, 290. 

-, Thomas, dramatic works of. 



iv. 266. 

Cornelius k Upide, ill. 70. 

Corniani, critical remarks of, i. 127. 
242. ii. 163. n. 217. 247. iv. 299. 

Corregio and Tasso, their respective 
talents compared, ii. 172. 

Correspondence, Literary, ii. 248. 314. 

Cortesius, Paulus, his * Dialogue de ho- 
minibus doctis,' i. 66. n. 141. His 
commentary on the scholastic philo- 
sophy, ii. 4. ^ 

Corycius, a patron of learning, i. 372. 

Cossali, history of Algebra by, i. 357. 
n. 358, 859. n. U. 278. n. 

CosUnzo, Angelo di, ii. 157. 166. 

Costar, Lawrence, printer of Haarlem, 
i. 119. 

Cota, Rodrlgo, dramatic author, i. 206. 

Cotelier, his Greek erudition, iv. 63. 

Cotta, ii. 259. 

Councils of the Church of Rome, i. 236. 
291. ii. 60. 76, 77. 8^. iii. 25. 39. 

Courcelles, Arminian divine, ii. 265. 
iv. 84. 88. 

Cousin, M. remarks of, iv. 119. His 
works of Descartes, iii. 151. n. 156. 

Covarruvias, Spanish lawyer, ii. 149. 
153. 155. 

Covenants to be fulfilled, 213. 220. 

Cowley, poems of, iii. 284. His Pindaric 
odes, 285. His Latin style, ib. John- 
son's character of, ib. His ' Epita- 
phium Yivi Auctoris,' iv. 256. His 
prose works, 304. 

Cox, Leonard, his *Art of Rhetoric,' i. 
355. ii. 266. 

Crakanthorp, logical works of, ill. 83. 

Cranmer, Archbishop, iii. 56. 59. 

Crashaw, style of his poetry described, 
iii. 284. 

Creed, the Apostles,' iii. 63. The Atha- 
nasian, iii. ib. 

Crellius, 'de Satisfactione Christ!,' iii. 
54. His<yindici»,'61. 
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Gremonini, Gssar, ii/88, 89. iii. 82. 

Gresci, ii. 260. 

Crescimbeni, poet and critic, I. 326. it. 

159. 263. iii. 266. iv. 231. History of 

NatioDtl Poetry, by, 285. 
^CriticiSacri,' u. 81. 300. iy. 103. 
Criticism, literary, names eminent in, 

ii. 8. Gruter's Tbesaurus Criticns, ib. 

Lambinus, 10. Cruquias, 11. Henry 

Stephens, i(). et passim, French trea* 

tises of, 269. lUlian, i. 353. ii. 159. 

S59. Spanish critics, ii. 264. Early 

English critics, ii. 266. 
Groix du Maine, La, ii. 265. 314. 
Groke, Richard, orations of, i. 230. n. 

267. 
Croll, of Hesse, on magnetism, iv. 

41. n. 
Gromwell, state of learning in the Pro* 

tector's time, iv. 64. 208. 238. State 

of religion, 88. 
Cruquius, or de Gmsques, Scholiast of 

Horace, ii. 11., 
Crusades, and commerce with Gonstan-. 

tinople, influential on the classical 

literature of Western Europe, i. 74. 
Grusca, della, the Yocabolaria, ii. 264. 

iii. 362. The Academy of, ii. 263. 

311.iv. 53. 
Grusius, teacher of Romaic, ii. 22. 
Gudworlh, his doctrine, iv. 86. 88. 136. 

n. His 'Intellectual System, 108. 

110. 173. iii. 114. On * Free-will,' 

iy. 148. * Immutable Morality,' by, 

173. 
Cueva, Juan de la, 'Art of Poetry' of. 

ii. 264. 
Gujacius, his works on Jurisprudence, 

ii. 144. 146. 
Cumberland, Dr. Richard, <de legibus 

Nature,' iy. 176. to 185. Remarks 

on his theory, 185. 192. 
-*— — , Mr. criticisms of, iii. 336. 
Gunasus, on the antiquities of Judaism, 

lY.M. 

GurcellsuS; letters of, iii. 54. 

Curves, the measurement of, iv. 5. 

Cusanus, Cardinal Nicholas, mathema- 
tician, i. 124. 

Cuvier, Baron, his character of Agri- 
cola, a German metallurgist, i. 368. 
His opinion of Conrad Gesner's works, 
ii. 288. Also of Aldrovandus, 292. 
See his remarks, iy. 31. 



Cycles, solar and lunar, etc., ii. 50. 

Dach, German devotional songs of, iii. 
278. 

Dacier, the Horace of, iv. 63. His Aris- 
toUe.ii. 261.iy. 63. 

, Madame, her Translations of, 

Homer and Sappho, iv. 62. 

Daill^ on the right use of the Fathers, 
iii. 62. 69. 

Dale, Van, Dutch physician, iv. 288. 

Dalechamps, Hist. Gen. Plantarum by, 
u. 296. 

Dalgamo, George, his 'Ars signorum. 
Character universalis/ etc. iv. 155. 

Dalton, atomic theory of, iii. 116. 

Dancourt, his Chevalier k la Mode, iv. 
274. 

Dan6s, Greek professor in the university 
of Paris, i. 263. 

Daniel, his 'Panegyric' addressed to 
James I. iii. 282. His ' Civil Wars of 
York and Lancaster,' a poem, 286. 
* History of England' by, 378. 

, Samuel, bis • Complaint of Ro- 
samond,' ii. 194. 

Dante, Alighieri, life of, by Aretin, i. 
127. Commentary on, by Landino, 
ib. His Divina Gomedia, i. 33. 82. 
iv. 241, 242. His Purgatory and Pa- 
radise, 241. Comparison with Ho- 
mer, ii. 263. Comparison of Milton 
with, iy. 242. The Ugolino of, ii. 224. 

Dat!,the, 'Prose Florentine' of, iv. 284. 

Bavanzati's Tacitus, ii. 249. 

Davenant, Dr. Charles, iv. 224. His 
< Essay on Ways and Means/ ib. 

, Sir William, his,* Gondibert,' 

iii. 288. Iv. 248. 

Davies, Sir John, his poem 'On the 
Immortality of the Soul/ ii. 195, iii. 
282. 

Davila, History of the civil war in 
France by, iy. 48. 

Davison's Poetical Rhapsody, a collec- 
tion, ii. 192. 

Decembrio, philologist, i. 84. 

Dedekind, his poem on Germany, ii, 
111. 

Definitions of words, on, iii. 147. 

Degerando, remarks of, i v. 116. 'His- 
toire des Systemes' by, ii. 96, n. 

Dekker, dramatic poet, iii. 358. 

Delfino, dramatic works of, iv. 25G. 
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Delicias Poetarum GallorDm, ii. 209. 

Belgarum, li. 209, 211. 

Italorum, ii. 209. 

-Scotorum, ii. 212. 



Delpbin editions of the Latia classics* 
iy. 62. 

DeMarca, controvertist, lii. 29. 

Demetrias Gretensis, i. 248. 

Democritas, corpuscular tlieory of, iii. 
88. 

Denham, Sir John, his * Cooper's Hill/ 
iii. 282. iv. 248. 

Denmarl(, Scandinavian legends and 
ballads of, iii. 279. 

Descartes, philosophical and scientific 
deductions, etc. of, i. It. n. ibO. 
360. iv. 8. 18. 19.28. 111.119.140. 
141. 167. Summary of his Metaphy- 
sical Philosophy, etc. iii. 133—157. 
His algebraic Improvements, ii. 279, 
iv. 10. Applies algebra to curves, 
11. Indebted to Harriott, ib. His 
algebraic geometry, 13. His theory 
of the world, 18. 19. His mechanics, 
22. Law of motion by, 24. On com- 
pound forces, ib. On the lever, 25, n. 
His dioptrics, 24. 28. On the curves 
of lenses, 29. On the rainbow, ib. 
His 'Meditations,' 113. 117. His 
Correspondence, ib. Accused of pla- 
giarism, ii. 101. iii. 155. iv. 11. n. 
Process of the Cartesian philosophy, 
118, 159. 

DeshouU^res, Madame, poems of, iv. 
236. 

Desmarets, his * Clovis,' iv- 237. 

Despencer, Hugh Ic, letter of, 1315 to, 
i. 45. 

Desportes, Philippe, ii. 185. 

Deventer, classics printed at, i. J81. 
College of. 142. 

Dibdin's Classics, ii. 2. 

Dictionaries, early Latin, i. 62^ 261. 
JLexicon Pentaglottnm, iv. 42. 342. 
Arabic lexicon, 45. Hebrew lexicon, 
i. 368, et passim. Vocabolario della 
Crusca, ii. 264. iii. 362. Lower 
Greek, ill. 6. 

Dictionnaire de I'Acad^mie, iy. 290. Its 
revision , ib. 

DIeu, Louis de, on the Old Testament, 
iv. 42. 45. 

Dieze, German critic, ii. 17C. iii. 268. 

Digby, Sir Kenelm, iv. 106. 335. 



Diogenes Laertius, i. 261. fil. 96. iv. 
108. 

Dionyslus of Halicarnassus, 1. 261 
Edition by Sylburgius of, ii. 19. 

Diophantus, his method in algebra for 
indefinite quantities, i. 360. 

Dioptrics, science of, iv. 24. 27, 28. 

Disputation, scholastic and theological, 
ii. 79, 80. 87. 

Divine right of kings, lii. 206. 

Dodoens, or Dodonsus, botanical work 
of, ii. 294. 

Dodsley's Old Plays, i. 346. 

Dolce, Lodovico, i. 354. ii. 213. 

Dolet, Etienne, i. 354. 259. 

Domat, • Loix Civilcs' of, iv. 226. 

Domenichino, his style of painting, ii. 
172. 

Dominican order opposed to the Fran- 
ciscan friars, i. 291. See also, ii. 66, 
103. iii. 53. 

Donati, Jesuit, hi£ Roma vetus et nova, 
iii. 18. 

Donatus, grammar of, printed in wood- 
en stereotype, i. 53. 118. 121. 

Doni, his * Libreria,' a bibliographical 
history, ii. 314. 

Donne, Dr. his satires, ii. 196. Founder 
of the poetry styled metaphysical, iii. 
283. His verse inliarmonious, 284. 
Sermons of, 72. 

Dorat, French poet, ii. 5. 

Dorpius, letter of, i. 232. 

Dorset, Duke of, poetry of, iv. 248. 

Dorl, synod of, iii. 50. iv. 86. 

Douglas, Gawin, his ^neid, i. 220. 
His poems, 336. 

Dousa, his poems, ii. 21 1 . 

Drake, Sir Francis, ii. 304. 

Drama, the regular, when revived, i. 
205. Ancient Greek, iv. 241. 246. 
Of Portugal, i. 205. Of Spain, 206. 
Translations from the Spanish thea- 
tre, ill. 305. Lope de Vega and Cal- 
deron, 307. The Autos SacramCn- 
tales, 307. On the Italian and 
Spanish drama, ii. 213. iii. 304. The 
Pastoral, ii. 214. iii. 336. 529. The 
French stage, 312. The stage popular 
in the reign of Elizabeth, 320. Mys- 
teries and Moralities, i. 345. 346, et 
seq. Various dramas described, 244. 
iv. 256. Italianopera, ii. 216. The 
Melodraipe, 2l7. Latin plays,!. 347. 
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First English comedy, S47— 348. 
Shaicspeare, iii. 320—333. Ben Jon- 
son, iii. 334—337. Beaumont and 
Fletcher, iii. 337—360. Other dra- 
matic works, with observations, pas- 
sim, 

Drayton, Michael, his < Barons* Wars,' 
ii. 195. His *Polyolbion,'iii. 286. 

Dreams, phenomena of, and the phan- 
tasms of men awake, iii. 159. 

Drebbel, Cornelias, his microscope, 
iv. 27. 

Drummond, his poems, iii. 288. His 
sonnets, 291. 

Drusius, Biblical criticism of, ii. 300. 

Dryden, John, iv. 235. His early 
poems, 246. Annus Mirabilis, 247. 
Absalom and Architophel, 247. His 
genius and wit relieves his satire, 
248. Vac Flecknoe, ib. Hind and 
Panther, 248. Fables, 250. Odes,t'6. 
Translation of Virgil, 251. His dra- 
mas, 246. His prose works and style, 
305. His remarks on Sbakspeare, iii. 
333, n. * Essay on Dramatic Poetry,' 
336, n^ 349, n. 350, n. Criticisms 
by, iv. 111. His heroic tragedies, 
277. Don Sebastian, ib. Spanish 
Friar, 278. 

Duaren, interpreter of civil law, ii. 146. 

Du Bartas, poetry of, ii. 184. iv. 235. 

Dublin, Trinity College, iv. 51. 

Du Bois, or Sylvius, grammarian, 1. 
354. 

Ductus, Fronts, or Le Due, hb St. 
Chrysostom, iii. 7. 

Du Cange, preface to his Glossary, 
i. 15,J6, n. 

Du Chesne, ' Histoire du Baianisme,' 
by, ii. 66, n. 67, n. 

Dunbar, William, * The Thistle and 
Rose' of, i. 208. His allegorical poem, 
• The Golden Targe,* ib. 336. 

Dunciad, the, iv. 234. 

Dunton's * Life and Errors,' etc. iv. 
320, n. 

Duns Scotus, ii. 34. 

Duperron, see Perron. 

Du Petit Thouars, remarks of, ii. 296. 

Dupin, M. opinions of, ii. 75. 81. iii. 
52, n. His panegyric on Richer, iii. 
27. His ' Ancient discipline of the 
Galilean church,' iv. 73. ' Ecclesi- 
astical Library, 74. 



DU Plessis Momay, y. 73. iU. 27. 

Duport, James, translations of Scripture 
by, iv. 64. 

Duran. bis Romancero, or Spanish ro- 
mance ballads, ii. 180, n. iii. 267, n. 

Duras, Mademoiselle de, iv. 77. 

Durer, Albert, ii. 284. 

Duryor, his tragedy of Sc^vole, iii. 
3f9. 

Dutens, his 'Origine des d^couvertes 
attributes aux Modernes,' iv. 39, n. 

Du Yair, style of his works, ii. 251 . iii. 
365, 373. 

Duval, Aristotle of, iii. 6. 

Duverney, his Treatise on Hearing, iv. 
340. 

Dyce, Mr. remarks of, ii. 236, n. 

Dyer, Edward, ii. 266. 

Earlk, John, the ' Microcosmographia ' 
of, iii. 381, 382. 

Earth, rotation of the, ii. 287. Theory 
of its revolution round the sun, iv. 
IC. Burnet's Theory of the, 337. 

Eastern languages, study pf, i. 205. iv. 
42, 44, 45. 

Eckius, his doctrines, ii. 76. 

Economists, Political, iv. 220, et seq. 

Education, .Milton's Tractate on, iv. 
195. Locke on, l96. Public and 
private, 199. Ancient philosophers 
on, 196. F^nelon on female, 201. 

Edward II. ii. 116. 195.233. 

III. embassy from, to the 

Count of Holland, i. 45. 

VI. state of learning in his 

time,ii.33. 117.252. Stage plays, etc. 
suppressed by his council, i. 347. 
Anabaptists burnt, ii. 69. 

Edwards, Richard, poet, ii. 187. His 
* Amantium Ir»,' 188, n. * Damon 
and Pythias,' 230. 

Eichhorn's 'Geschichte derCultur,' etc. 
i. 181,229, n. ii. 82. iv. 42, n. 

EliasLevita, iv. 41. 

Elizabeth, state of learning during her 
reign, ii. 33. Inferior to its state in 
Spain, 39. Her own learning con- 
siderable, ib. Philosophical works in 
her time, 41.111. Works of Gction , 
393. Poets, ii. 189. 19I. 198. The 
Stage popular, iii. 320. Court of, 
described, ii. 253. Punishment of 
the Anabaptists, 69. English divines 
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in her reign» 74. Bull of Pius Y. 
against the queeo, 78. See also, ii. 
124. 193. 304. 
Elizaheth, Princess Palatine, iii. 152. 
Ellis's * Specimens of Early English 
Poets/ ii. 192. n. iii. 292. 293. 

, Sir Henry, on the introduction 

of writing on paper, in the records, 
i. 46. 
Elyot, Sir Thomas, bis work on govern- 
ment, J. 268. 315. 353. 
Elzevir Republics, the, iii. 204. 
Emmius, Ubbo, hisVetos Grecia illus< 

trata, iii. 19. 
Empupicus, Sextus, ii. 109. iii. 197. 
England, the English language of An- 
glo-Saxon origin, i. 31. Old style of, 
246. Improvement of, iii. 375. iv. 
241. Native authors not addicted to 
the use of Latin, ii. 41. State of 
learning, i. 204. U. Ill, <?( pas$im. 
Restrictions on the press unfavour- 
able to literature, ii. 316. Our His- 
torians, i. 25!. iv. 49, etc. Poets, 
ii. 187. iii. 280. iv. 237, etc. Dra- 
matic authors, iii. 280, etc. iv. 277. 
Moralities and similar plays, i. 346. 
Works of fiction or novels, i. 245. 
iii. 392. * Muss Anglicaoffi' of Latin 
writers, iv. 255. Criticism and philo- 
logy, iv. 63. 65, et passim. Political 
writers, iv. 210—220. Theologians 
and sermons, ii. 74. iii. 72. iv. 80. 
85. 102. HomilyoftheChurch against 
rebellion, ii. 120. Wicliffe and the 
reformers, i.286, et passim. Writers 
against the church of Rome, iv. 77. 
Breach with Rome, ii. 78. See Re- 
formation. The Anglican church, iii. 
46. High church party, 41. The Lam- 
beth Articles, 50. > England's' He- 
licon,' contributors to, enumerated 
ii. 192. 
English Constitution, the, iv. 218. 

Revolution of 1688, iv. 219. 

220. 252. 
Ennius, annals of, i. 180. 
Entomology, writers on, iv. 30. 
Enzina, Juan de la, i.,207. 
Eobanus Hessus, i. 266. 341. 
Epiccdia, or funereal lamentations, iii. 

300. 
Epicurus, ill. 96. iv. 108. 
Episcopius, Simon, iii. 50. A writer 



for the Remonstrants, iv. 85. 86. His 
Theological Institutions, iii. 51. iv. 
86. His Ufe by Umborch, ui. 51. n. 
Epitbalmia, or nuptial songs, iii. 300. 
Erasmus, his criticisms on Petrarch, i. 
64. Visits England, 184. Greek pro- 
fessor at Cambridge, 204. His Adages, 
205. 222. 223. 225. Jealousy of Bu- 
daus and, 222, 223. n. His Greek 
TesUment, 228. 232. The Colloquies 
of, 278. 314. His Encomium Moris, 
229,€t«eg[. The *Ciceronianus' of, 
255. 262. On Greek pronunciation, 
268. Was a precursor of the great 
reformers, 236. 278. His'lxBvo<^<tyiA, 
279. His difference with Luther, 239, 
n. 279. His letters, 279. n. His con- 
troversy with Luther, 280. His *de 
Libero Arbitrio,' ib. n. His epistles 
characterised. 281. His alienation 
from the reformers, 282. His death,^ 
283. His paraphrase, a superior scrip- 
tural interpretation, 294. His 'En- 
chiridion' and ethical writings, 314. 
Erastus and Erastianism, iii. 56. 
Ercilla, the * Araucana' of, ii. 176. 
• Ercolano,' of Varehi, ii. 262. 
Erizzo, Sebastian, Venetian, ii. 47. 310. 
Erpenius, Arabic grammar by, iv. 45. 
Erythrsus, or Rossi, his ' Pinacotheca 

virorum illustrium,' iii. 299. 
Escobar, Less, and Busenbaum, their 

casuistical writings, iii. 188. 
Espinel, the * Marcos de Obregon,' of, 
iii. 270. 387. 

, Vincente. La Casa de la Me- 

moria by, ii. 176. n. 
Esquillace, Borja of, in. 270. 
Essex, Eari of, 'Apology' for the, iii. 

376. ib, n. 
Este, house of, patrons of learning, i. 

178. 241. ii. 217.293. 
Etherege, Sir George, ii. 36. Style of 

hiscomedies, iv. 281. 
Ethics, on, iii. 110, iv. 170. 176. See 

Philosophy. 
Euclid, first translations of, i. 88. 356. 
Theorem of, iv. 5. Editions of, ii. 
280. 

* Euphues, the Anatomy of Wit,' etc. 

ii. 253. 

* Euridice.' a tragedy for music [opera], 

Ii. 217. 
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Earipides, ii.227. 830, n. iv. 241. 261. FeUham's Resolves, ill. 199. 

265. French translations of, i. 345. F^nelon, archbishop of Gambrai, his 

Kastachias, Italian anatomist, ii. 297. 'Maximes des Saints,' iv. 89. On 

EustathiQs of Thessalonica, his use of female education, 201. * Dialogues 

Romaic worda, i. 74, n. of the Dead* by, 287. Merit of his 

Eutychius, * Annals of,' by Pococke, T^l^maque, 315. 

iv. 343. Fermat, his discoveries in algebra and 

Evelyn's works, iv. 304. geometry, iv. 8, 12. 29. 

EvremoDd, M. de St., poetry of, iv. Fernel, a degree of the meridian, how 

288 . measured by, i. 356. Eminent French 

Excbange and currency, iii. 211. physician, 363. 

Experience, on, hi. 160. Ferrara, Hercules I. marquis of, i. 178. 

, Spanish Bible printed at, ii. 86. 

Fabsr, or Fabre, Antony, celebrated Ferrari, mathematician, i. 35T. 359. 

lawyer of Savoy, ii. 147. » his Lexicon Geographicum, iv. 

, Basilius, merit of his Thesaurus, ^7. His Syriac Lexicon, 45. 

ii, 20. Ferrarfus. Octavius, iii. 18. iv. 68, 
, Stapulensis, a learned French- Ferreira, Portuguese poet, ii. 179. 

man, i. 214. 278. Ferreo, Sclpio, i. 367. 
', Tanaquil, orTanneguyleFevre, Ficinus, Marsilius, i. 117. 156. 157. 

Iv. 62. His daughter, Anne le Fevre, Translator of PloUnus, 176. 

ib. Fiction, on Works of, i. 348. U. 267. 

Fabre, Peter, his <Agonisticon,8ivede nU 883. Eng^sh novels, ii. 273. 

re athletic&,' ii. 46. <ArtdeRfa^to- iii. 392. Spanish Romance, ii. 179. 

rlqne' of, i. 355. iii. 383. Italian, i. 126. y. 267. iii. 

Fabretti, on Roman Antiquities and 3^. 

Inscriptions, iv. 68, €9. Fi€«d on the Church, ill. 72. 

Fabricius, George, ii. 22. iv. 61. His Filelfo, philologist, I. 77. 

* Bibliotheca Grawa,' iv. 68. Fillcaja, Yicenzo, his * Siege of Vienna,' 
, John, astronomical obser- iv. 228. His * Italia mia,' a sonnet, i6. 

vatlons by, iv. 16. Filmer, Sir Robert, his • Patriarcha,' 

-, de Aquapendente, on the iii. 217. iv. 211. 



language of brute animals, iv. 31. Fin^e, Oronce, i. 366. 

His medical discoveries, 35^ Fioravanti of Bologna, i. 124. 

Fabroni, *Vit» Italorum' of, Iv. 6. Fiore, or Floridus, algebraist, i. 367. 

n. 69. Fioretti, or Udeno Nisi^o, iii. 364. iv. 
Fairfax, his 'Jerusalem,' imitatedfrom 63. 

Tasso, ii. 197. Firenzuola, satirical poet, ii. 166. His 
Falconieri, his Inscriptiones AthletiesB, prose enchanting. 248. 

iv. 69. Fischart, German poet, ii. 187. 

Falkland, Lord, iii. 44. Fisher, the Jesuit, Laud's conference 
Fallopias, anatomist, II. 297. ig^ith, iii. 31. 

Fanaticism, its growth among some of Fisheries, rights to, iii. 231. 

the reformers, i. 276. p-gj^ ^^ jj 291. iv. 327. 
Farinacci,orFarinaceus,3urist,iii.222 'CenturiffiMagdebur- 

Farmer's Essay on the Learning of senses ' chieflv by ii 65 82 

Sbakspeare, ii. 242, n. ^.^^ ! ' T^r ^' * V'jl; , .. 

Famaby. Thomas, grammarian. 111. 10. Flaminio, lUlian poet, i. 288. Latin 
Farquhar's comedies, iv. 283. «»««>^ ^^ Flaxnimus, 341. 

Fathers, the, religious respect for their Flavio, Biondo. i. 133. 

works, iii. 30. 31. 82. 38. 42. 64. Fishier bishop of Nismes, iii. 390. 

Doctrine of some of the, 140. iv. 99. Harmony of his diotiou, ib. 

Fayette, La, Countess of, Novels by, 101. 

iv. 312. Fleming, his lyric poetry, ill. |78. 
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Fletcher, Phineas, 'The Purple Island' 
by, ill. 280. 

, Giles, his poems, iii. 381. 

'g 'Faithful Shepherdess,' iii. 

29&. 337. 344. See Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

, Andrew, style of, if. J3. 

Fleury, Claude, ' Ecclesiastical History,' 
by, iv. 74. His Dissertations, 75. 

Florence, Platonic and other academies 
of, i. 156. 176. Controversy that the 
Lingua Toscana is properly the Flo- 
rentine, i. 353, 354. ii. 165. 263. iii. 
362. Hen of letters of, passim. The 
Apatlsti, etc. of, i?. 53. The Lauren- 
tian Ubrary, i. 374. Poets of. iT.228. 
Academy delClmento, 321. The yilla 
ofFiesole, i. 138. 

Fludd, Robert, his Mosaic Philosophy, 
iii. 89. 

Folengo, Macaronic verse of, ii. 166, n. 

Fontaine, La, Fables of , iv. 232, 233 , n. 

Fontenelle, poetry of, iv. 236. Criti- 
cisms by, ii. 226, 227. iv. 257. 261. 
264.295.326. Character of his works, 
iv. 286. His eulogies of Academicians, 
ib. His' Dialogues of the Dead,' ft87. 
His * Plurality of Worlds,' ib. ' His- 
tory of Oracles,' 288. On Pastoral 
poetry, 297. 

Ford, John, critique by Mr. Giflford on 
his tragedies, iii. 354. 

Forge, La, of Saumur, iv. 119. 

Fortescue, Sir John, i. 246. 

Fortunatus, i. 23. 

Fortunio, on Italian grammar, i. 353. 

Fosse, La, his ' Manlius,' iv. 266. 

Fouquelin, his ' Rh6torique Francaise, 
ii. 265. 

Fourier, M. on Algebra, fi. 279. 

Fowler, his writings on Christian Mora- 
lity, iv. 87. 

Fracastorius, i. 340. ii. 259. 

France, poets in the reign of Francis I . 
i. 332. Of Louis XIV. iii. 273. iv. 
232. Utin poets, ii. 209. iii. 298. iv. 
253. Prose writers, passim. Histo- 
rians, iv. 48, et passim. Gramma- 
rians, i. 354. etc. French language, 
iii. 370, etc. Academic Francaise, iii. 
369. iv.286. State of Learning, i.263. 
ii.5. 181. iv. 253. etc. RoyalLibrary, 
ii. 309. French drama, ii. 228. iii. 
312-^18. iv. 256—274. French 



opera, iv. 274. Mysteries and mora- 
lities, i. 344. Romance writcfrs, i. 25. 
iU. 388. Novelists, ii. 268. French 
sermons, 72. 98. 99. 100, et passim. 
The Galilean Church, ill. 29. iv. 72. 
82. Protestants or Huguenots, ii. 61. 
73. 102. 121. iii. 32. iv. 96. Edict of 
Nantes, ii. 73. Its rerocaCion by 
Louis XIV. iv. 75. 96. < Avis aui 
R6fugi^s,' the, 220. The League, il. 
120. French language, its correctness 
In the reign of Louis XIV., iv. 285. 
Critical works in, 291. Genius of, 
292. Reviews by Peter Bayle and 
other critics, 299—302. Entertaining 
miscellanies named ' Ana,' 302. The 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, 322. Its 
Memoirs, 330. 

Francis I. king of France, i. 263. ill. 
237. 

of Assisi,St. i. 159. 

Franciscan order, the, i. 291. 

France, Italian poet, il. 165» 

Francois de Neufch&teau, iv, 636, 637. 

Frankfort fair, a martfor books, ii.311. 
313. 

Frederic II. the Emperor, i. 74. 

of Aragon, king of Naples,!. 178. 

Free-will, on, ill. 47. 152. iv. 148. n. 

Frere, Mr. his * War of the Giants^^ 
i. 155. 

Froissart, i. 188. 

Fuchs, Leonard^ his botanical works, i, 
367. ii, 294. 

Fureliire, Dictionnaire de, iv. 290. 
Roman Bourgeois of, 3 1 3. 

Fust, partner of Gutenberg^ in prin- 
ting, i. 1 19.Their dispute, 121. Fust, 
in partnership with Schsffer, ib. 

Gaguin, Robert, i. 182. 

Galateo of Casa, his treatise on polite- 
ness, ii. 111. 

Gale, his notes on lamblichus, iv. 65. 
His ' Court of the Gentiles,' 108. 

Galen, medical theory of, i. 362, 363. 
iv. 35. Edition of, by Andrew of Aso- 
la, i. 258. Translations of his works, 
i. 267. 

Galileo, persecution of, i. 361, iv, 17, 
n. His elegance of style, iii. 359. His 
correspondence, 360. Remarks on 
Tasso by, 363. On indivisibles, iv. 6. 
His theory of comets, 14. Discovers 
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the satellites of Jupiter, ib. PlaDe- 
tary discoveries bf, 15. Maintains the 
Copernican system J6. 'Delia Scienza 
J^ecanica,' ii. 285. iv. 21. Statics of, 
ib. His Dynamics, 22. On Hydrosta- 
tics and Pneumatics, 25. His teles- 
cope, 27. Comparison of Lord Bacon 
with, ill. 127. Various sentiments 
and opinions of, i. 242. iii. 126. iv. 
310. Importance of his discoveries to 
geography, iv. 344. 
Galilean church, liberties of the, iii. 26. 
iv. 299. 

Galloi8,M., critic, iv. 299. 
Galluzzi, observations ot ii. 315. 
Gambara, Veronica, ii. 163. 
' Gammar Gurton's needle,,' comedy, i. 
348. ii. 229. 

Garcilasso de la Vega, i. 330. His style 
of eclogue, ib. ii. 1 72. iii. 267. 

Gardens, Bapin's poem on, iv. 254, n. 
Lord Bacon on, iii. 198. Botanical, 
iv. 337. 

Garnier, Robert, tragedies of, ii. 226. 

Garth's * Dispensary,' iv. 252. 

Gascoyne, George, bis * Steel Glass,' ii. 
190. His * Supposes,' 229. 'Jocasta,' 
a tragedy, 230, n. On versification, 
266. 

Gasparin of Barziza, excellent Latin 
style of, i. 65. 67. 125. 

Gassendi, astronomical works and ob- 
servations of, iv. 18. 20. His Life of 
Epicurus, iii. 96. iv. 108. His philo- 
sophy, iii. 143. iv. 111. 112. 123, n. 
159. His logic, 112. 121. 162. His 
theory of ideas, 113. His physics, ib. 
Exercitationes Paradoxical, 95. His 
' Syntagma Philosophin Epicuri,' 96. 
See also, iii. 87. 94. 

Gataker, Thomas, iii. 71 • < Cinnus or Ad- 
versaria ' by, iv. 64. His Marcus An- 
toninus, 65. 

Gauden, Bishop, the * Icon Basilice/ 
iii. 380, ib. n. 

Gellibrand, mathematician, iv. 4. 

Geneva, republic of, Calvin invited by 
the, i. 285. Servetus burnt at, ii. 67. 
The press flourishes in Switzerland, 
being mostly suppressed in Italy, 315. 

Genius, absence of, in writings of the 
dark ages, i. 7. Poetic genius, ii. 
169, 170. 
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Gennari, his character of Cujacius. ii. 

145, 146, n. 
Gensfleisch, i. 119. 
Gentilis, Albericus, ii. 146. 161. On 

Embassies, 153. On the Righto of 

War, 154. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, i. 28. 
Geoffry, Abbot of St. Albans, i. 168. 
Geography, writerson, i. 149.250. 369. 

ii. 302-306. iv. 46. Progress of 

geographical discoveries, 310. 344. 
Geology, science of, iv. 336, 337. 

Geometry, science of, ii. 280. iv. 1. 135 
138. 161. 

Gerard, his Herbal by Johnson, ii.296. 

iv. 34. 
Gcrbert, his philosophical eminence,!. 7. 
Gerhard, iii. 70. Devotional songs of. 

iii. 278. 
German poetry, specimens of early, i. 
8, n. 29. Imaginative spirit of, 332. 

hymns, i. 292. 333. iii. 278. 

Ballads, a. 186. 
Germany, the Reformation of religion, 
i. 234, el «<?g.274— 295. ii. 22. 51, el 
passim. Character of the nation in- 
flucnced by it, i. 235, 236. Schools of, 
142. 265. Philologisto of, ii. 4. 20. 22. 
iv. 226. Metaphysicians of, iv. 163. 
Modern Latin poets of, iii. 299. De- 
cline of learning in, 1. 229^ iv. 60. The 
press, i. 181 . 202. 228. Book fairs, ii. 
312. The stage, i. 244. 333. 345. et 
passim. Literary patrons of, i. 228. 
Rise of poetry in, iii. 276. Poets, iv. 
237, et passim. Universities, i. 229. 
public libraries, 374. Popular dra- 
matic writers of, 244. 333. 345. Pro- 
testants of, 1. 276, etseq. 287. ii. 58. 
66. The press less controlled than in 
Italy and Spain, 315. 
Gesner, Conrad, his Pandects, i. 367, 
n. 388. His great erudition, ii. 20. 
His * MithridAtes, sive de differentiis 
linguarum,' 20. 302. His 'Stoba)us,' 
ib. His work on Zoology, il. 288. iv. 
33, 34. n. His classification of plants, 
ii. 294. Bibliotheca Universalis of, 
314. Botanical observations by, iv. 
33U 
Gerson, opinion of, iii. 192, 193, 
Geulinx, metaphysics of, iv. 119. 
Gifanius, German civilian, ii. 14$. 
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Gifford, Mr., eritidsms of, ill. 335. 336, 
D. 354. 

Gilbert, 'On the Magnet,' ii. 287. iii. 
66. 

Gil Bias, Le Sage's, ii. 270. iii. 388. 

Gillias, * de Vi et NatorA Animalinm/ 
I. 367. 

Ginguen6, remarks of, i. 46, 65, S06, 
n. 167. 342. ii. 164. 214. 217. 246, n. 

Giotto, works of, i. 82. 

Giraldi, Lilio Gregorio, his 'Historia de 
diis gentium,' ii. 48. 

Girard, Albert, his ' Inyention nonvelle 
en alg^bre,' iv. 9. 

Glanvil, Joseph, iv. 104. 106. His 'Scep- 
sis scientifica,' 152, et sep» His 'Plos 
ultra,' etc. 154. 

Glasgow, universitf of, ii. 40. 102. 

Glass, Phllologia Sacra by, iii. 70. 

Glauber, chemist, iv. 323. 

God, the eternal law of, disquisition on, 
iii. 191, 192. Ideas of, by certain me- 
taphysicians, ii. 86. iii. 93. 137. 147. 
152. 178. iv. 133. 137. 141. et seq. 
147. 150. 164. 175. Attributes of , ac- 
cording to the divines, iv. 172. 

Godefroy, James, his Theodosian Code, 
ii. 147. iv. 226. 

Godwin, Francis, his ' Journey of Gon- 
salez to the Moon,' iii. 393. 

, Mr., remarks of, ii. 194, n. 

Golden Number, the, ii. 50. 

Golding, poems of, ii. 266. 

Goltzius, Hubert, Flemish engraver, ii. 
48. 310. 

Gombauld, French author, ill. 275. 
370. 

GomberviHe, his romance of *Po1ex- 
andre, iii. 389. Critiques by, iv. 
299, n. 

Gongora, Luis de, affectation of, iii. 
284. 364. His poetry, iii. 271. His 
school, 272. 

Goose, Mother, Tales of, iv. 314. 

Gothofred, writings of, ii. 42. 

Goujet, criticisms of, 1. 354. iv. 98, 
99, n. 

Govea, civilian, ii. 146. 

Government, patriarchal theory of, iii. 
206. Writers on, i. 268. 315, 353. iv. 
203, 212. Writers against oppres- 
sive, ii. 112. 116. 118. Origin of 
Commonwealths, 129. Righto of ciU- 



zens, ib. Nature of sovereign power, 
130. Dospotism and monarchy, 131. 

Gower's poems, i. 36. 

Gozzi, Gasparo, plays of, iii. 307, n. 

Graaf, physician, iv. 340. 

Gracian, Spanish author, iii. 365. 

Gradenigo, his testimony as to vestiges 
of Greek learning in Italy, i. 73. 

Grscia lUustrata, yetus,iii. 19. 

Grsvius, Collections of, ii. 42. Remarks 
of, 44. Editions of Latin classics by, 
iv. 60. Thesaurus antiquitatum Ro- 
manarnm by, 68. 

Grammar, remarks on Latin, i. 16, 17. 
Latin grammars, iv. 61, et passim. 
Greek, i. 202, 260. ii. 15, et seq. 35, 
et seq, iv. 61, et passim. French, i. 
354, et seq. Oriental, t. 247. Hebrew, 
i. 368. English, and various, pa»- 
sim. Lancelot's French, fv. 291. 

' Granada, Las Gaerras de,' romances, 
ii. 181. 271. ' Conquest of,' by Gra- 
ziani, iii. 267. 

Grant, his Gtwm Ungns Spicilegiam, 
ii. 36. 

Grass!, Jesuit, his treatise 'de tribos 
cometis, anno 1619,' iv. 14. 

Graunt's ' Bills of Mortality,' iv. 224. 

Gravina, criticisms, etc. of, i. 242. ii. 
146. iv. 226. 231. 253. 

Gravitation, a general, denied by Des- 
cartes, iv. 19. 

Gray, Mr., Iiis remarks on rhyme, i. 
16, n. On the reformation, 286. 

Graziani, his Conquest of Granada, iii. 
267. 

Grazzini, sunamed II Lasca, ii. 165. 

Greek learning* revival of, L 69. 259. 
On Greek tragedy, iv. 241.245. 246. 
Greek, a living language until the 
fall of Constantinople, 1. 74. Ap- 
pointed to be taught at Oxford and 
Cambridge, etc., i. 267. ii. 36. iv. 64. 
Scholarsi i. 214. ii. 5, 22. On the pro- 
nunciation of, i. 268. Printing of, i. 
202. 214. ii. 37. 40. Editions of clas- 
sic authors, i. 175. 213, 214. 261. 
Grammars and lexicons, i. 214. 260. 
ii. 12, 15. 35. iv. 61. Physicians, 
the teacl^ers of science and learning, 
i. 362. Decline of Greek, iii. 3. 
Early printed book, i. 142, n. 

Greene, plays by, ii. 192. 233^ n. 
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235. 238. 256. Ui. 320. Novels by, ii. Guicciardini, his History of Italy, i. 

273. 371. ii. 307. 

Gregorian calendar, the, ii. 49. 50. 283. , his brother Ludovico, iii. 204 . 

Gregory I., i. 3, n. Guidi, Odes of, iii. 265. iv. 195, 229. 

lY. Pope, opinions of, i. 17. Guido, imbued with the genius of 

— — XIII., Jesuits encouraged by, Tasso, ii. 172. iv. 316. 

ii. 57. Greek college established by, Guignes, De, History of the Huns by, 

ib. His calendar, 49, 283. Maronite iv. 343. 

college founded by, 301. Guijon, his Latin poetry, iii. 298. 

_ of Tours, i. 17. Guillon, his Gnomon, an early work oh 

Grelser, Romish controvertist, iii. 70. Greek quantity, ii. 17, n. 

Grevin, his Jules C6sar. ii. 226. Guizot, M., his literary observations, i. 

Grew, his botanical writings, iv. 109, ^ ^' °- , , ,, ... ^, 

322 333,335. Gunpowder plot, the ill. 23 

r, . . ^ J. I u« i-u . nnt Gunter, on Sines and tangents, iv. 4. 

Grimani, Cardinal his library i. 374. ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ king of Sweden, i. 275. 
Gringore, Peter, his * Prince des Sols Gutenberg, inventor of the art of print- 

et la M^re sotte,* i. 244. jjjg j. j is. 

Grocyn, William, i. 184. Gulher on the pontifical law of Rome, 

Grollicr, Jean, i. 204. His library, ib. iii. 18. 
Groningen, college of St. Edward's Guyon, Madame, writings of, iv. 89. 

near, i. 142. * Guzman d'Alfarache,' of Aleman, ii. 

Gronovius, James Frederic, critical la- 270. 

hours of, iv. 58. 
, , Greek critic, iv. 59. Habington, his poetry, iii. 293. 

His * Thesaurus antiqnitatum Grsca- Haddon, Walter, his excellent latinity, 

rum,' 68. and * Orations' of, ii. 28. 

Grotlus, his various works, * de Jure Hakewill, George, on the Power and 

Belli,' etc. etc. ii. 151. 154. iii. 9, Providence of God, iv. 54. 

12. 64. ^9, n. 195. 222. 254. iv. 189. Hakluyt's * Voyages,' ii. 304. iv. 46. 47. 

203. 227. Latin poetry of, iii. 299. Hales, scholastic reputation of, I. 11, n. 

His religious sentiments, iii. 34, ib,, 13, n. 

n.70. Controversy thereon; 34— 40» , John, on Schism, iii. 44, 47, 

Treatise on Ecclesiastical power of ib, n. 

the State, 56. His AnnoUtions on Hall, Bishop, his works, iii. 31, n. 193. 

the Old and New Testament, 71. His * Mundus alter et idem, 393. 

* De Veritate,' 78. * Art of Divine Meditation,' 74. His 

Groto, Italian dramatist, ii. 214, iii. « Contemplations,' »6. His Satires, ii. 

302, see n. 195. 

Gruchius, or Grouchy, his learning, Hamilton, Anthony, iv. 303. 3 J 4. 

ii. 42. • De Comitiis Romanorum,* 44. • Fleur d'Epine, 315. Memoirs of de 
Gruter's Thesaurus Critlcus, ii. 8. 40. Grammont by, 346. 

iii. 8. The * Corpus Inscriptionum' Hammond, his * Paraphrase and An- 

of, iii. 17. His * Deliciae poetarum notations on the New Testament,' 

Gallorum,' etc. ii. 209. iv. 87. 
Gruyer's Essayson Descartes, ill. 1 35, n. Harding, metrical chronicler, i. 246. 
Grynaeus, Simon, translator of Plu- , the Jesuit, ii. 74. 

tarch's Lives, i. 266. His geography, Hardy, French dramaUst and come- 

370. ii. 302. dian, iii. 312. 

Gryph, or Gryphius, tragedies of, iii. Harlequins, Italian, iii. 306, ib. n. 

278. Harpe, La, criticisms of, ii. 183. iii. 

Guarihi, his ' Pastor Fido,' ii. 215. 389. iv. JOO. 101. 236. 266. 

Guarino, of Verona, i. 66. Harrington, Sir James, his * Oceana,' 

Guevara, his works much read, ii. 317. iv. 210. 

24 
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Harrington, Sir John, ii. 188, n. 198. 

Harriott, his generalisation of algebraic 
equations, i. 358. 359. ii. S76. 278. 
iii. 156, n. His * Artis analytics 
praxis, iv. 9, 10, n. 

Harrow School, rules by its founder, 
Mr. Lyon, ii. 37. 

Hartley's metaphysical tenets, iii. 181. 

Harvey, William, his discovery of the 
circulation of the blood, i. 365. iv. 
35, 38. On generation, 40. 

, Gabriel, ii. 198. 266. 

HAuy, in. 116. 

Havelok the Dane, metrical romance, 
• i. 28. 

Hawes, Stephen, his 'Pastime of Plea- 
sure,' etc. i. 245. 

Hawkins's Ancient Drama, i. 346. ii. 
234, n. 

Heat and cold, antagonist principles, 
ii. 90. 

Hebrew, highly valued by German li- 
terati, i. 368. Books, 232. Study of, 
ii. 300. iv. 42, et seq. The vowel 
points, 44. The Masoretic punctua- 
tion of the Scriptures, ib. The Rab- 
binical literature, 43, n. 44. Emi- 
nent scholars in, ii. 300. iv. 44. 
Grammars and lexicons, i. 368, et 
s^gf. Types, ii. 301. Spencer de le- 
gibus Hebrffiorum, iv. 342. 

Hector and Andromache, Dryden's cri- 
ticism on Homer, iv. 306. 

Hegius, Alexander, i. 142. 

Heineccius, remarks of, ii. 145. 

fleinsius, Daniel, works of, ii. 31, n. 
iii. 8. Utin elegies, 299. His 'Peplus 
Grascorum epigrammatum,' 301. 

Helden Buch, the, i. 30. 

Helmont, Van, medical theories of, iv. 
40. 323. 325. 341. 

Henri III., ii. 120. 121. 126. His assas- 
sination, 123. 

IV., ii. 73. 79. 121. iii. 28. 32, 

n. 204. 273. 

Henrietta, duchess of Orleans, iv. 
100, n. 

Maria, Queen, iii. 355. iv. 100. 

Henry IV., Bolingbroke, ii. 118. 

VI., reign of, i. 169. 346. 

VII., of England, i. 204. 246. 

346. 

VIII., i. 221. 263. 286. 346. 

356. 362. U. 78. 121. iii. 217. 



Herbelot, d', Biblioth^ue Orientals of, 
iv. 343. 

Herberary, translations of, i. 243. 

Herbert of Cherbury, Lord, . his Hen- 
ry VIII., iv. 49. < De religione Gen- 
tilium,'iii.77.94. 'Deveritate.' 77. 
94. Axioms, 91. Conditions of truth, 
91. Instinctive truths, 92. Internal 
perceptions, 93. Notions of natural 
religion, ib. Gassendi's remarks on 
Herbert, 94. 

George, his 'Country Parson,' 

iii. 76. 

— i— — Sir Henry, master of the revels, 
iii. 321. 

William, earl of Pemibroke, 

(Shakspeare's Sonnets dedicated to 
Mr. W. H.), iii 289, n. 290. His 
poems, 293. 

Herbert's Catalogue, quoted, ii. 36. 
39.41. 

Herder, the ' Zerstrepte Blatter* of, i. 
233, n. iii. 202. 

Hermolaus Barbaras, celebrity of, i. 
176. 

Hernando, d'Oviedo, Natural History 
by, ii. 290. 303. 

Herrera, Spanish poems of, 11. 1 74. 

Herrick, Robert, poems of, iii. 292. 294. 

Herschel, Sir John, iii. 115. 

Hersent, or Optatus Gallus, iii. 29. 

Heywood, his play *The Royal King 
and Loyal Subject,' iii. 342. Account 
of his dramas, ii. 237. iii. 366. 

Higden, Ranulph Chester, mysteries 
by, i. 169. 

Hippocrates, Aphorisms of; Arabic ver- 
sion on linen paper, a, d. 1100, i. 
43. His system of medicine, by whom 
restored, 362. Bj whom translated, 
ib. ii. 299. 

fltetorians, Ecclesiastical, ii. 81. 

Historical and Critical Dictionary of 
Bayle, iv. 301. 

' Historie of Grande Amour' by Stephen 
Hawes, i. 245. 

History, iii. 107. Writers of, i. 371 . U. 
307. JY. 46. 48. Classic, ii. 113, et 
passim. 

Hobbes, Thomas, his Philosophy and 
writings, iii. 195. iv. 87. 90. 108. 
111. 178. 185. 194. 203. Summary 
of his works on metaphysical philo- 
sophy, iii. 157—182. See his topics 
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stated separately in Index. *De Give' 
by, in. 157. iv. 207. 'Leviatban, by, 
iir. 157.. 159, et passim. Polilical 
works ot 21 1 — 221 . His objections 
to the meditations of Descartes, 140. 
143. Styleof, and the English writers 
after the Restoration, iv. 304. 

Hoccleve, English poet, i. 336. 337. 

Uofftnanswaldau, German poet, iv. 237. 

Holinsbed's Chronicle, i. 353, n. 

Holland, Lord, ii. 175, n. 221. 223. iii. 
272. 

, literature, philosophy, and 

poetry of the Datch authors, ii. 31. 
iii. 8. 278. 299, etc. iv. 59, et pas- 
sim. Political state of, iv. 210. 220. 

Homer, comparison of Virgil with, ii. 
258. Of Ariosto with, i. 240. 241. 
243. Of Milton with, iv. 239. 241. 
Of Tasso with, ii. 166. Translations 
62. See also, i. 150. iv. 295. 306. 
of, ii. 185. 197. iii. 357. iv. 316. 

Hoofl, Peter, iii! 279. 

Hooke, Dr., iv. 326. His M icrographia, 
326. 337. 

Hooker, 'Ecclesiastical Polity' of, Ii. 
104. Sec also, ii. 37. 40, 41. 74. 125. 
255. iii. 56. 191.217. iv. 215. 219. 
304. 

Horace, emendation of the text of, by 
Lambinus, ii. 10. The edition of, by 
Cruquius, styled the Scholiast, 11. 
Dacier's, iv. 63. 'De Arte poeticA,' 
iv. 234. 268. Odes of, i. 26. ii. 173. 
iii. 266. Imitators of, iii. 266. 268. 
ei passim. 

Horrox, scientific discoveries of» iv. 
20, 21.. 

Hoschius, Sidonius, iii. 300. 

Hospital, De 1', Latin poems of, ii. 210. 

Hottinger, Bibliotheca Orientalis of, iv. 
342. 

Hottoman, the 'Franco-Gallia' of, ii. 
114. His 'Digest,' 144. His 'Anti- 
Tribonianus,' 147. 

Houssaye, Amelotdela, iv. 210. 

Howard, Sir Robert, his Observations 
on Dryden, and the poet's reply, iv. 
306. 

Howell, James, his * Dodona's Grove,' 
iii. 394. iv. 210. 

Hudibras, iii. 266. iv. 238. 248. 

Hudson's Thucydides, iv. 65. 



Huet, bishop of Avranches, his ' De- 

monstratio Evangelica,' iv. 95. 
, Bishop, antagonist ol Scaliger, 

iii. 21 . 390. Remarks ef, iv. 61 . The 

Index to the Delphin classics, 62. 

His ' Gensura Philosophias Gante- 

sian», 121. 
Hughes, works of, ii. 236. 
Human nature, on, iii. 157, etseq, iv. 

92 — 95. 
Hume, David, Essays of, iii. 146. 
Hunnis, William, poems of, ii. 188. 
Hunter, observations of, iv. 109. 
Hurd, Bishop, his remarks on Shak- 

speare, iii. 334, n. On Euripides, iv. 

261. OnMoli^re,268. 
Huss, John, ii. 140. 
Hutcheson's philosophical works, iv. 

185. 
Hutten, Ulric von, the * Epistols ob- 

scurorum virorum,' i. 233, n. 239. 
Hutton, Dr., quotations from, i. 358. 
Hutton's Mathematical Dictionary, ii. 

279, n. 279. 
Huygens, mathematician, iv. 321. 
Hyde, * Religionis Persamm Historia,' 

of, iv. 343. 
Hydraulics, science of, iv. 25. 
Hydrostatics and Pneumatics, ii. 285. 

286. Iv. 26. 
Hymns, German, i. 292. 333. iii. 278. 

Icon Basilice, author of the, iii. 380, 

ib.t n. 
Ideas, the association of, iv. 130. 146. 

Universal, 147. Gassendi's theory of , 

113. Of reflection, iii. 115. 117, n. 

118. 160. Abstract, 137, n. True 

and false, 139. Simple, and complex, 

168. Innate, 168. 178. 
Idola, and fallacies, iii. 113. 129. n. iv. 

325. 
Imagination, the, iii. 142. 158. Train 

of, 159. 
Independents, the, iii. 61 . 
India, Portuguese settlements in, ii. 303. 
Infidelity, progress of, iii. 77. 
Infinites, theory of, iii. 144. Infinity, 

Hobbes against, 160. 
Inghirami, on Etruscan antiquities, iii. 

18. 
Ingulfus, his History, i. 22. 
Innocent X., iv. 82. 
XI., iv. n. 76. 
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. XII., iv. 78. 



Inquisition, the, i. 232. ii. 54. 360. 
Bibles and namerous books burnt by, 
315. 

Inscriptions, Ancient, the memorials 
of tbe learning of antiquity, i. 73. 
358. ii. 310. iii. 16. iv, 69. 333. 

InsecU, General History of, iv. 339. 

Insnlis, Gualterus de, i. 58. 

Iscanus, Joseph, i. 58. 

Isidore of Seville, i. 3. 

Italy, Greek learning in, i. 73. 150. 
Academies of, i. 156. 176. 371. ii. 88. 
360. 311. iii. 362. Iv. 53. 53. Uni- 
versiUes in, ii. 307. iii. 82. Utin 
Poetry of modern Italy and of Eu- 
rope, i. 341. ii. 259. iii. 299. See 
Latin. The Tuscan dialect, i. 353. 
372. ii. 165. 262. ill. 362. iv. 291. 
Taste, i. 252. iv. 228. lU decline, i. 
354. Criticism, 353. ii. 159, etc. 257. 
Eminent scholars, i. 259. See the au- 
thors, nominatim, in Index. Poetry 
and poeU of,i. 126. 180. ii. 155. 160. 
163. iii. 260. iv. 228. 241, 242, el 
pa$iim. Gharacter of poetry, i. 326, 
etc. Sonnets, splendid and also te- 
dious, i. ib. See Sonnets. Prose 
authors, i. 127. ii. 347. See them, no- 
minaUm, Letter writers, ii. 248. 
314. Contrast of Italialk and Uiin, 
i. 350. Modern latinists, their style, 
ii. 27. iii. 13. eipa$$im. Tragedy, 
i. 343. ii. 213. iii. 303. 304. See 
dramatic authors, TumUnatim. Go- 
jBoedy, i. 341 . il. 314, ef pa$sim. The 
Opena and Melodrame, ii. 316. No- 
velle and Works of Fiction, il 367. 
iii. 3^. Heterodoxy of certain au- 
thors, until persecutions against the 
Reformation, i. 287, etc. 

Jiins I., literature and philosophy 'm 
his reign, ii. 42. iii, 282. 298. 356. 
375. His * Apology for the oath of 
allegiance,' iii. 23. Principles of go- 
vernment, 206. His encouragement 
of the stage, 330, 331. The Ana- 
baptists punished by, ii. 69. The 
English ^>le, iii. 78. 

Jameson, Mrs., her Essay on the Female 
Characters t>fShakspeare, iii. 334. 

Jansenism, rise of, iii. 53. 

JansenisU, the, and Port Rgyal Gram- 



marians, 11. 16. iv. 61. Their con- 
troversy with Rome, 81. Writings of 
Arnauld, ib. History of Jansenism, 
td.. n. Persecution of tbe, 82. Their 
casuistry opposed to that of the Je- 
suists, iii. 184. Their polite litera- 
ture, iv. 386. 

Jansenius, bishop of Ypres, ii. 66. His 
* Augustinus,' iii. 50. iv. 81. Its 
condemnation, 81. 

Jarchi's Commentary on the Penta- 
teuch, i. 150. 

Jauregui, his translation of the Aminta 
of Tasso, ii. 175| n. 

Jenkinson, Anthony, his travels in Rus- 
sia and Persia, ii. 304. 

Jens, Zachary, iv. 37. 

Jesuits, bull of Paul III. establishing 
their order, 1. 390. Their unpopular- 
ity, iii. 38. Their casuistical writings, 
183, el seq. iv. 170. Colleges, and 
scholastic establishments of the, ii. 
32. 56. 57. Their learning^ 23. Latin 
poetry of, iv. 253. iii. 34. Their in- 
fluence, ii. 55. 77. iii. 30. Satire 
upon the, 393. Their corruption of 
morality, 186. 187. Their missio- 
naries, Roger and Ricci, in China, 
ii. 304. iv. 46. Their colleges in 
France, iv. 61. Seminary at Rome, ii. 
57. Writings of Molina and Lessius, 
86, 87. 122. See also, iv. 82. 286. 

Jewell's * Apology,' ii. 74 * Defence 
of the Apology,' 41. 

Jews, their theory of natural law, i. 159, 
iii. 194. The Cabbala, i. 169. 232. 
Cabbalistic and Rabbinical authors, 
iii. 89. Invention of Hebrew vowel 
points, iv. 41. Their history, ii. 114. 
Their laws, iv. 342. 

Jobert, his 'La Science desMMailles,' 
iv. 70. 

Jodelle, dramatist and poet, ii. 184. 
Tragedy by, 285. Comedies, ib. 

Johannes Secundus, i. 341. 

John Malpaghino, or John of Ravenna, 
i. 65. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, his Lives of tbe 
Poets, iv. 238. 242. n. 245. 246. 248. 
278. His opinion of Cowley, 304. 
See also iii. 300. 

Joinville, De, ancient manuscript letter 
of, i. 44, n. 
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Jonson, Ben, his *£veit Man in his Khig, Gregory, iv. 224. 
Humoar/ ii% 246. Its merit, ib. His Rings, the popes claim the power of 
minor poetry, iii. 293. 294. His deposing, ii. 78. Engagements of, 
plays, 334. The Alchemist, 335. Vol- to their subjects, HI. 236. 
pone, or the Fox, ib. The Silent Kircher, Athanasius, the Hundas sub- 
Woman, 336. Pastoral drama of the terraneusof, iv.337. On China, 343. 
Sad Shepherd, 293. 295. 336. This Knolles, his grammar, ii. 38. History 
drama the nearest approach to the of the Turks, iii. 376. 
poetry of Shakspeare, 337. His ' Dis- Knott, the Jesuit, argument of, iii. 44. 
coveries made upon Men and Matter,' Roornhert, Theodore, ii. 72. iii. 60. 
382. English Grammar by, ib. Roran, the, by Pagnino, i. 369. ii. 302. 

Jonston, Arthur, his * Deliciae Poetarum By Maracci, iv. 343. 

Scotorum, iii. 301. Hts * Psalms,* ib. Ryd, his tragedies, ii. 236, n. 

, Natural History of Animals, 

by It 31 328 La Bbijtbbi, Garacteres de, i?. 194. 

Jortin's Life 'of Erasmus, i. 232. ^ Croii du Maine, il. 265. 314. 

Joubert, eminent in medicine, atMont- ^ Croze. M. reviewer iv. 300. 

pelier ii. 299. ^ Fayette, Countess de, her norcls, 

Journal des Savans, iv. 298. 299. , Z' V^z' * u. « . «*• aoo 

T , .. .. *. «. LaFontainc, Fablcsof, i?. 232, 233, n. 

Jouvancy, Latm orations of, iv. 61. ^a Forge of Saumur, iv. 1 J9. 

Jovius, Paulus, 'de piscibus Romanis,* j^ poggg^ Uls tragedy of Manlius, iv. 

i. 367. His History. 371. 266. 

Judicium dc Stylo Historico, of Sciop- La Harpe, criticisms of, ii. 183. ill. 

plus, iii. 13. 389. iv. 100. 236. 266. 287. 291. 

Jugemens des Savans, Baillet's, iv. 302. La Mothe le Yayer, * Dialogues,' etc. 

Julian Period, invention of the cycle of, iii. 77. 197. 205. 372. 

of the, by Scaliger, ii. 50. iii. 20. La None, political and military dis- 

Julie d'Angennes, iii. 368. 'The Gar- courses of, ii. 125. 

land of Julia,' ib. 390. La Placette, his ' Essais de Morale/ iv. 

Jungius, his Isagoge Phytoscoplca, iv. ^73. 190. 

330. Labbe, Philip, ui. 5. 70. 

Junius, version of Scripture by, ii. 86. Ucepede, M. ii. 291. 

300. Ltttus, Pomponins, i. 166. 

Jupiter, satellites of, iv. 344. Lalcmandet, 'Decisiones Philosophies' 

Jurieu, polemical writer, iv.96, n. 301. of, iii. 83. 

Jurisprudence, the Civil Law, I. 12. Lamb, Charles, 'Specimens of Early 

15. 47. iii. 221. iv. 205. 224. The English Poets,' ii. 233. n. 

Golden age of, ii. 143. 146. Oppo> Lambious, his Horace, ii. 10. His Ci- 

nents of the Roman law, 147. See cero, 11, n. 

Law. Lami, Rh^torique or Art de Parler' of, 

Justinian Code and Pandects; i. 47. iv. iv. 291 . 

225, 226. Lancelot, author of the Port Royal 

Greek grammar, ii. 16. iv. 61 . 83. His 

Kaimes, Lord, his commentary on Shak- French Grammar, 290. 

speare, iii. 334. Uncilotti, his * L'hoggidi,' or * To-Day,' 

Kftstner,! i. 88. Passage from, on an iv. 54. 

algebraic discovery, t. 358, n. ii.277. Landino, critic, i. 138. 

Kepler, his logarithms, iv. 4. His mo- Lanfranc, archb., acquainted with 

dern geometry, 5. His Stereometria Greek, i. 54. 73. 

doliorum, ib. His Commentaries on Langius, Rodolph, i. 143, 144. 

the planet Mars, 13. His discoveries Language, origin of, iii. 161. Unroean- 

in optics, 26. On gravitation, 18. ing, 176. Effect of ignorance of, 

His demonstrations, 310. and vice versd, 177. Origin of the 
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French, Spanish, «nd Italian, i. i5. 
Works on the French, iii. 370. 372, 
373. Iv. 202. Modem, when ren- 
dered fit for poetry, i. 100. Anglo- 
Saxon, the foandation of the En- 
glish, 33. Spanish dialects, i. 330. 
Character of the language, ib. 331. 
Oriental literature, Iv. 21, et seq. 
On ancient and modem, Sy. 291*. 
English prose of Dryden, Cowley, 
andothers, 303. 304--306. Critical re- 
marks thereon, 305. 306. See Greek, 
Latin, etc. in this Index. 

Languet, Hubert, ' Vindicis contra ty- 
rannos' of, ii. 114. 120. iy. 219. 

, Constantino, his Greek Gram- 
mar, I. 132. 

Lariyey, French comedies by, !i. 227. 

Larroqne, M. iy. 220. 

Lascaris, Constantino, i. 116« His Greek 
grammar, 132. 

, John, i. 210. Not to be con- 
founded with Contantine Lascaris, 
ih,n. 

Latin poetry of the dark ages nniyer- 
sally Jejune, i. 8. Low Latin unfit to 
express any popular sentiment. The 
Ciceronian style, 254, 255. Modem 
Latin poets, 177. ii. 259. iii. 298. 
301. 303. Editions of classics, i. 134. 
181.11. 1.9.38. iii. 10. iy. 61. 62, 
et p€^ssim» Its yulgar dialect, styled 
quotidianus, pedesiris, and nsualis, 
i. 16. Clergy preached in, 18. Mo- 
dem Latin poets, 299. 339. iii. 299. 
Comparison of cultiyation of, on the 
Continent and in England, ii. 41. 
Latin style in the fifteenth century, 
I. 65. In the sixteenth and seyen- 
teenth centuries, i. 351. ii. 20. 21. 
207. iy. 61 . 253. Decline of classical 
learning, ii. 22. 30. 33. iy. 60. La- 
tinity of the seyenteenth century, 
iii. 13. 15. Predilection of modern 
authors for the language, 11. Me- 
thods of learning, iy. 200. Latin me- 
tres imitated in the modern lan- 
guages, ii. 165. 186. 198. Restric- 
tions on the press, a cause of the use 
of Latin by men of letters, ii. 316. 
Latin compared with French and 
Italian, iy. 292. Various remarks on 
learning, and the study of the clas- 
sics. See Learning, et passim. 



Latlnl, Brnnetto, i. 28. 

Latinus Latinius, his classical emi- 
nence, ii. 30. 

Latitudinarians, tenets of the, iii. 46. 
Iy. 86. 

Uud, Archbishop, iii, 30. 45. 59. His 
additions to the Bodleian library, iy. 
51. 

Lauder, ilL 301. iy. 24a. d. 

Laura, ii. 216. 

Law, early MSS. books of, on parch- 
ment, i. 46. Legal studies facilitated, 
ib. Unwritten feudal customs re- 
duced into treatises, ib. Roman and 
ciyil, handed down in perpetaal suc- 
cession of ages, 47. Codes of Theo- 
dosins and Justinian haye always 
been in force, ib. Study of Ciyil, i. 
12. 14. iy. 205. 226. Of Nations, ii. 
147. 149. 152. Iii. 239. iy. 203. 206. 
226. Writers on Roman Jurispru- 
dence, 224. The 'Corpus Juris Cl- 
yilis,' 225. On Public law, ii. 150. 
Theory of natural law, ii. 105. iii. 
225. Writers on Jurisprudence, ii. 
144. 150. Canon law, the, 149. 

Lawrence, regius proftosor of Greek, ii. 
34. 

Lazarillo de Tonnes, by Mendoza, ii. 
270. 

Le Boeuf, researches of, i. 15. 

Le Clerc, John, criticisms of, iy. 63, 64. 

82. 104. His commentary on the Old 
Testament, 84. HisBiblioth^ueUni- 
yerselle, etc. ib. Other works of, ii. 

83. iii. 51. iy. 90. 109. 220. 299. 
His ' Parrhasiana,' 303. 

Le Grand, works of, iy. 119. 

Le Long, Polyglott of, iy. 342. 

Le Maistre, forensic speeches of, iii. 
373, 374. iy. 99. 

Le Sage, his Gil Bias, ii. 270. iii. 388. 

Le Tonrneur, dramatist, iii. 358. 

League, Holy, tenets of the, ii. 120. 
Satire Menipp^e, upon the, 252. 

Leake. Col. William Martin, his *Mo- 
rea,' i. 74, n. 

Learnings retrospect of, in the Middle 
Ages, i. 1. Loss of, on the fall of the 
Roman Empire of the West, ib. Its 
rapid decline in the sixth century, 2. 
The church an asylum for, 3. Pro- 
fane learning obnoxious to the Chris- 
tian priesthood, 3. Their influence in 
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the preseryation of, 4. Clerical eda- 
cation reyived in the monasteries o 
Ireland, ib. Classical learning re- 
vived at York and in the An^lo- 
Saxon churchy 4, 5. Cathedral or con- 
ventual schools established under 
Charlemagne, 5. Its progress in the 
tenth century, 6. Modern languages 
forming only a colloquial jargon, ill 
conveyed either grace or sentiment 
for the poetry, 9. Circumstances that 
led to the revival of, ih. Universi- 
ties, investigation of Roman law, 
study of pure Latin, ib. In the fif- 
teenth century, 181. Account of the 
progress of polite learning, arts and 
sciences, ii. 33. iii. 99. i?. 101, el 
passim. Decline of, ii. 2S. 30. 33. 
iii. 1, et ptuiim. 

Lebrixa, Spanish commentator, L 137. 
248. 

Lee, dramatic works of, iv. 281 . 

Leeuwenhoek, anatomist, iv. 339. 340. 

Lefevre. See Faber. 

Legislative authority, on, iv. 216. 

Leibnitz, observations of, i. 249. iii. 
126. 155. iv. 162. His correspon- 
dence with Bossuet on an agreement 
in religion, iv. 78. <0n Roman law,' 
225. Preface to that work, ii. 99. iv. 
321. His Protogsa, 338. 

Leigh's Critica Sacra, ill. 72. 

Leipsic press, the, i. 181. The Leipsic 
Acts, iv. 300. 

Lemene, Italian poet, iv. 231. 

Lemery, his Cours de Chymie, iv. 326. 

Lenses, on, iv. 29. Curves of, ib. 

Leo Afrlcanus, ii. 32. 

X., the patron of the literati of his 

age, i. 210. 232. 254. 341.374. His 
authority attacked by Luther, 234. 

Leon, Fra Luis Poncy de, ii. 173. 

Leonard of Pisa, i. 359. ii. 276. 

Leonicenus, Nicolas, physician, i. 362. 

Leonine rhymes, i. 58. 

Lepidus, comedy attributed to, i. 172. 
Other works of, ib, 

Lerminier, * Hist. G^n. du Droit,' by, 
ii. 144, n. 

L'Estrange, Sir Roger, iv. 304. 

Leslie, his ' Short Method with the 
Deists,' iv. 93. 

Lessius, the Jesuit, iv. 81 . 



Leunclavius, his version of Xenophon, 

11.9. 
Levasseur, acquainted with the cironla- 

tion of the blood, i. 365. iv. 36, n. 
Levita, £lias, i. 368. 
Lexicons, i. 175, etc. See Dictionaries. 
Leyden, University of, ii. 308. The 

Professors, iv. 45. The Library, ii. 

309. iv. 45. 51.118. 
Ubanius, copied by Qen Jonson, iii. 

336. 
Liberty, civil, tv. 213. 

, natural, iii. 213. 

Libraries, public, university, and pri- 
vate, i. 60. 137. 253, 374. ii. 309. 

Sll.iv. 45. 49. 51, 52. 
Library, Royal, founded at Paris by 

Charles Y., i. 60. 
Libumio, his Yolgari Eleganzie, 1. 353. 
Liceto, Fortunio, iii. 82. 
Lightfoot, Biblical works of, iii. 71 . 
Lilius, malbematician, ii. 283. 
Lilly, ii. 236. His * Euphues,' 253. 256. 
Limborch, an Arminian divine, iv. 84. 

95. 
Linacre, eminent English physician i. 

184. 267. 362. 
Linnsus, his classification of animals, 

ii. 289. iv. 31. 328. His Critica Bo- 

tanica, 332. 
Lipsius, Justus, on the Roman military 

system, ii. 45. On Roman antiquities, 

46. Defence of, 9. His style, 24. 

29, n. iii. 1. 13. He renounces the 

protestant creed, U. 74. The ' Poll- 

tica'of, 126. 
Lisle, De, his Map of the world, iv. 

344. 
Lister, Dr., his Synopsis conchyliorum^ 

iv. 329. On Botany, 335. On Geo- 
logy, 337. 

LiTERATUBB OF EUROPE, waut Of taste lU 

the tenth and succeeding centuries, i. 
7. Modem languages, 15, ^fpasjtm. 
Progress of philology, ii. 1. Latin 
and Greek studies, 2. 4. 5. 22. 33, 
et passim. The seventeenth century, 
ill. 1. 97.' iv. 284. Of Italy, i. 256. 
iv. 227. Of France, passim. Of Ger- 
many, I. 8. 142. 181. 332. ii. 4. 20. 
22. iii. 298. iv. 61. et passim. His- 
tory of English literature, i. 33. ii. 

42. ill. 280. 320. 375. 392. iv. 63. 

Of Holland, ii. U. iii. 9. 278. 299. 
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AneieDt literature, in thefteventeentli 
ceDtary, iv. 69. 64. The revival of 
letters, and occasional decline of, 
passim. Its salutary influence on 
the public taste considerable under 
Elizabeth, ii. 316. Checked by the 
prohibition of books and presses, ib. 
Early Reviews and their Editors, 
298—302. 

See names of learned mea through- 
out THIS INDEX. 

Liturgy, Anglican, i)y Whitaker, ii. 36. 

Livy, bis History, ii. 44. Commentary 
on, 45. 

Lobel, the ' Stirpium adversaria' of, ii. 
294. 

Lobeyra, Yasco de, his Amadis deGaul, 
I. 243. iii. 387.388. 

I.«ci Communes, or theological systems, 
it 80. 

Thcologici, ii. 80. 

Locke, John, his philosophy, iii. 144. 
iv. 90. 116, n, 137. Hb 'Letter on 
Toleration,' 97. 98, n. He did not 
borrow from Gassendi, 117. His ori- 
ginality, 165. His < Essay on the Hu- 
man Understanding,' iii. 148. 181. 
iv. 117. 156, et seq. His 'Conduct 
of the Understonding,' 161. 168. 
196. Merits of his ' Treatise on Edu- 
cation,' 196. Its defects, 197. < On 
Government,' 212 — 218. Observa- 
tions thereon, 219. < On the Coin,' 
222. His exile, 220. Observations 
on his style, 308, 

Lodbrog, Regner, song of, 1. 8. 

Lodge, poems by, ii. 192. 236. 

Logarithms, invention of, iv. 2. 

Logic, the Parisian school of, i. 11. 
Treatises on, iii. 83, etc The Aristo- 
telian method, ii. 100. iv. 106. Des- 
cartes Logic, iii. 136. 139. Of Gas- 
sendi, iv. 112. 114. 121. Hobbes's 
iii. 179. Of Jean Silvain Regis, iv. 
120. The Port Royal * Artde Penser,' 
107. 120. 121. 123. 167. Locke's, 168, 
et seq. Aconcio's 'de M ethodo,' etc., ii. 
98. OfRamus,102.iii.80. OfBacon, 
iii. 109. 121. 124.0f Wallis, iv. 107. 

Logos, the Trinitarian controversy, iy. 
89. 

Lohenstein, imitator of Ovid, iv. 237, 

London, Publishers of literary works in, 
in the reign of Elizabeth. The press 



prohibited excepting only in London, 
Oxford, and Cambridge, ii. 316. 

Longinns, translation by Boileau of, iv. 
297. 

Longolius, Latin scholar, i. 256..iii. 15. 

Longombntanus, scientific writings of, 
ii. 282. 

Lord's Prayer, the, ii. 302. 

Lotichius, German poet in Latin, ii.209. 

Louis XIIL, iii. 196. 274. 

XIV., iv. 62. 96. His dispute with 

Innocent XL, 72. His reign, 209, 
255. Poets and literati of his age, 
iii. 196. 312. iv. 232. 254, 284. 285. 
2%,'etpa8Sim. 

Lovelace, iii. 294, iv. 238. 

Lower, chirurgical researches of, iv. 
340. 

Loyola, Ignatius, i. 259. Founder of the 
order of Jesuits, 290. ii. 56. iii. 186. 

Lucan, his Pharsalia, i. 138. iv. 237. 
239. 294. 

Lucian,lv. 312.314. 

Lulli, musical composer, iv. 274. 

Lully, Raymond, his new Method of 
Reasoning, 1. 249. 

Luther, Martin, his theses as to Indul- 
gences and Purgatory, i. 234. Popu- 
larity of, 235. Account of his tenets, 
237. Explanation of his doctrines, 
288, etc. ii. 76. iii. 49. His writings, 
i. 238, n. ii. 80. Satire on, i. 347. 
Antinomian extravagances of, 276. 
His controversy with Erasmns, 280. 
Their increasing dislike, 281. Life 
of, ii. 33. His preaching, iii. 72. 
Confession of Augsburg, i, 277. ii. 
51, etc. His character, i. 292. Not in- 
tolerant, ii. 70. His Hymns, i. 292. 
His critical opinions, iv. 43. Lutheran 
principles of the Italian writers, i. 
287. of the Germans, iv. 78. 

Lutheran Churclies, iii. 70. 75. 

Lutherans, see Reformation. 

Lycophron, Cassandra of, iii. 272. 

Lycosthenes, Conrad, ii. 314. 

Lydgate, his poems, i. 246. 336, 337. 

Lydiat, Chronology of, iii. 20. 

Lyon, Mr., ii. 37. 

Lyndsay, David, merit of his poems, i. 
334. 

Lyric poetry, ii. 164, n, iii. 264. iv. 235, 
et passim. 

Lysias, Athenian orator, ii. 38. 
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Mabiuon, I. 44. 

Macaronic poetry, ii. 165.- 

M'Crie, Dr., History of the Reformation 
by, I. 289, n. 290, n. 

M'Gallock, Mr., observations of, iv. 
221, n. 

Machiavel, Nicolas, his writings in po- 
litical philosophy published posthu- 
moasly, i. 316. His treatise of the 
Prince, ib. il. 112. He was secretary 
of government at Florence, i. 316. 
He sought the patronage of Jolian 
de' Medici, 317. Probable influences 
that governed him, ib. His motives, 
ifr., 318. His maxims not so immoral 
as has been alleged, ib. Some of 
them perilous to society, ib. Pallia<- 
tion of the doctrines in his < Prince,' 
390. His Discourses on Livy, ib. 
Leading principles 'of, ib. Perma- 
nence, the object of his system of 
government, 320. Influence of his 
writings, 321. His History of Flo- 
rence, its luminous development, ib. 
His dramas, 206. His ' Mandragola' 
and *Clilia,' comedies, 342, ii. 246. 
His 'Belphegor,' i. 349. His History, 
371. Comparison of Bodin's 'Re- 
public* with, il. 143. Of Bacon with, 
iii. 198. His taste and diction, ii. 
248. 317. The 'Golden Ass' from 
Apuleius, 248. 

Macintosh, Sir James, quoted, iii. 259. 
iv. 186. 

Maclcenzie, Sir George, Essays of, iv. 
309. 

Madden, Sir Frederic, ii. 237. 

Madness, Hobbcson, iii. 176. 

Mffistlin, mathematician, ii. 281. 

Maffei, History of India by, ii, 304. 

Magalotti, letters of, iv. 284. 

Magdelenet, French lyric poet, iii. 
298, n. 

Magellan, circumnavigator, i. 370. ii. 
303. 304. 

Magic writers, on, ill. 89. 

Maggi, Poems of, iv. 230. 

Magnen, theories of, iii. 88. 

Magnetism, medical, iv. 41. 

, terrestrial, ii. 287. 

Maintenon, Madame de, iv. 263. 

Mairet, dramatic author, iii. 313. His 
* Sophonisbe/ 319. 



Maittaire, his life of Henry Stephens, 
ii. 12, n. 

Malala, John, Chronicle of, iv. 66. 

Maldonat, his Commentary on the 
Evangelists, ii. 81. 

Malherbe, accurate French versifler, iii. 
273. His gallantry, ib. 

Malebranche, iii. 135. His *Trait6 de 
la nature et la grAce,' iv. 83. 119. 
* Lettres du pire Malcbranche> 83. 
His * Recherche de la V6rit6, 124 to 
136. His style, 125. His character, 
136. Compared with Pascal, 137. 

Malleville, French poet, iii. 275. 

Mallory's * La Morte d' Arthur,' ii. 274. 

Malone's Shakspeare, ii. 238, n. 240. 
iii. 335. iv. 305. 

Malpighi, botanical works of, iv. 334. 
335. 

* Mambriano,' poem of Francesco Bello, 
i. 180. 

Man, natural history of, iv. 32. 40. His 
state, Iii. 109. 213. iv. 92, 93. 178. 
His soul, iii. 140. 143. iv. 114, ll5. 
163. (See philosophy.) Human na- 
ture, iv. 94. et passim. Metaphy- 
sical inquiry regarding, ii. 89. iv. 
88. See names of metaphysicians in 
Index. 

Hancini, Hortense, iv. 288. 

Mandeville, Sir John, the Travels of, 
i. 209. 

Manfredi, his ' Semiramis,' ii. 214. 

Manley, Mrs.*, iv. 320i 

Manners, on, iii. 176. 

Mantuan, Baptista, Latin poet, i. 177. 

Manuscripts, wilful destruction of, ii. 
33. At Leydcn, iv. 46. In the Bod- 
leian library, ib. Chinese MSS., 46. 
See also i. 138. 
Manutius, Aldus, i. 175. ii. 30. See 
Aldus. 

, the younger, i. 172. 

, Paulus, [Paolo Manuzio,] works 

of this eminent scholar, i. 254. 262. 
ii. 10. 25. 27.42.249. iii. 14. 
Manzolli, bis Zodiacus Yits, i. 287. 
Maphsus, i. 153. ii. 28. 259. iii. 16. 
Maps, geographical, a criterion of pro- 
gress in the science, iv. 47. Early 
charts, i. 149. 370. ii. 303. 305. 306. 
iv. 344. 
Marana, John Paul, iv. 319, n. 
Maranta on medicinal plants, ii. 293. 
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Marbles, sculptures, and brooies, ii. 
310. The Arundelian marbles, iii. 18. 

Harcgraf, his natural History of Brazil, 
i?. 30. 

Marco Polo, Travels of, i. 209. ii. 303. 

Marcnifus, grammatical rules of, 1. 17. 

Mariana, Me Rege,' ii. 122. iii. 204. 
History of Spain, by, 286. 

Marini, Giovanni Battista, bad taste of 
his school, iii. 261. 283. 28i. 299. iy. 
227. His Adone, iii. 262. Story of 
Psyche, 264. 

Marlianus on the Topography of ancient 
Rome, i. 258. ii. 42. His < Fasti con- 
snlares,' i. 258. 

Marlowe, plays of, iii. 320. Song by, 
ii. 192. His * Hero and Leander' 
from Musffitts, 197. * Tamburlaine, 
232. * Jew of Malto,' ib. < Me- 
phistopheles, 233. ' Edward II.' ib. 

Marot, Clement, simplicity of his style, 
or naivete, i. 332. iii. 275. iy. 232. 

Marracci's Koran, iy. 343. 

Marriage, on, iii. 231. 

Mars, the planet, iy. 13. 

Marsham, Sir John, his * Canon cbro- 
nicus iEgyptiacus/ iy. 71. 

Marston, satires by, ii. 196. Dramatic 
works of, iii. 357. 

Martial d'Anyergne, his Vigiles de la 
roort de Charles YII., i. 165. 

Marullns, Latin poems of, i. 177. ii. 
259. 

Maryell, Andrew, iy. 248.* 252. 

Mary I. of England, her reign unfa- 
vourable to learning, ii. 33. 1 17. 124. 
252. 

Mary, queen of ScoU,ii. 117. 124. 183. 

Masius, U. 300. 

Massa of Venice, anatomist, i. 365. 

Massinger, Philip, his * Virgin Martyr,' 
iii. 350. General nature of hisdramas,^ 
ib. His delineations of character, 
351. His subjects, 352. Beauty of 
his style, 352. His comic talent, 353. 
His tragedies, ib. His other plays, 
ib. His character of Sir Giles Over- 
reach, 351. 353. Critique on, ib, 
354. iy. 270. 

Materia Medica, ii. 293. 

Mathematical and Physical Sciences, 
the, 88. 123. 356. ii. 274. Mathema- 

, tical propositions, iii. 191. iy. 1. De 
Augmentis Scientiarum of Lord 



Bacon, iii. 98. 127, etc. Mathematics 
of Descartes, 153, etc. Mathemati- 
cians, iy. 320. 

Matthew Paris, i. 168. 

Matthis, Preface to his Greek Gram- 
mar, ii. 16, n. 

Matthioli, his botanical * Gommentarieft, 
on Dioscorides,' i. 366. 

Maurice, Elector of Saxony, ii. 65. 

Maurolycus, geometrician, ii. 280. Op- 
tics by, 284. 

Maums, iv. 193. 194. 

May, supplement to Lucan, by, ill. 302. 
History of the Parliament by, 380. 

Maynard, elegance of hb French poetry, 
iii. 274. 

Mayow, Essays of, iy. 326. On^respi- 
ration, 340. 

Mazarin, Cardfhal, iy. 274. 

Mazarin Bible, the, i. 120. lU beauty, ib, 

Mazochiusy his Inscriptions, i. 258. 

Mazzoni, his treatise de triplici Vit&, 
ii. 110.263. 

Mechanics, laws of, iv. 21. Of [Des- 
cartes, 23. Writers on, ii. 284. 

Meckerlin, German poet, iii. 277. 

Medals, authors on, ii. 47. iv. 69. Col- 
lections of gems and, ii. 310» 

Mede on the Apocalypse, iii. 71. 

Medici, Cosmo de', i. 116, 117. ii. 268. 
His rule arbitrary and Jealous, 311. 
314. 

, Lorenzo de', i. 126. 138. 150. 

154. 156. 366. 

Medici, house of, i. 137. ii. 217. 293. 
Their expulsion from Florence, i. 
176. 

Medicine, revival of therapeutical 
science, i. 362. The Greeks the best 
teachers of, ib. Progress towards ac- 
curate investigation, ii. 299. Valves 
of the veins discovered, iv. 35. The 
circulation of the blood, ib, 339. 

. Transfusion of the blood, ib. Novel 
Medical theories, 341. 

Medicis, Marie de, il. 217. iii. 273. 

< Meditations of Descartes,' iii. 134, et 
seq. Objections by Hobbes, Ar* 
naud, etc. to, 140. 

Megiser, ii. 302. 

Mehus, on the Florentine literati, i. 64. 
His Life of Traversari, i. 74. 

Meigret, Louis, the Orthography of, i. 
355. 
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Meiners, Ck>mpari8on of the Middle 
Ages, by, i. 11, n. 64, n. His Life 
of Hatten, 233, n. 

Meister-singers of Germany, iii. 276. 
The Mlnne-fiingers of, 1. 29. 

Melanchthon, the Reformer, 1. 304. 
S63. ii. 67. Iii. 72. A promoter of 
learning, i. 265. iii. 81. His advice 
to Luther, 276, n. His ' Loci Com- 
munis,' 237, n. 281 . ii. 80. Character 
of that vorlL, i. 285, n. Translation 
of, 286. His 'Moralis Philosophiae 
epitome,' 314. Style of his vorks, ii. 
SI. His tenets, 64. His adversaries, 
65. Chronicle by, i. 371. 

Melanges de Litt6ratare, by d'Argonne, 
iv. 302, 303. 

Helchior, Adam, ii. 22. References to, 
passim. 

Melvine, Andrew, il. 40. 102. 211. 

Memoirs, political, ii. 125. 

, French, ii. 307. iv. 346. 

Memory, the, iii. 142. 

Mena, Juan de La, i. 206. ii. 269. 

, Christopher de la, ill. 270. 

Manage, Latin poems of, iv. 254. 312. 
On the French language, 291. 299. 
' Menagiana,' 302. 

Mendicant Friars, their disputations 
promoted scholastic; philosophy, 1.^13. 
Their contention with Reuchlin, 232. 

Mendoza, Diego, Spanish poet and states- 
man, i. 330. iii. 267. His Lazarillo 
deTormes, 1.349.11.270. 

Mendoza, his History of the War of 
Granada, iv. 49. History of China, 
by. ii. 304. 

* Menina e Mo^a,' early Portuguese Ro- 
- mance in prose, i. 331. 
Menochius de praBsumptionibus, iii. 

222. 
Menzini? Benedetto, iv. 230. 

* Mephistopheles' of Marlowe, ii. 233. 
Mercator, Gerard, his charts, ii. 305. 
Merchant Taylor's school, statutes of, 

ii.37. 
Mercure, Galant, the, by Vis6, iv. 299. 
Mercury, transits of, iv. 20. 
Meres, * Wit's Treasury' of, ii. 238, n. 

245, n. 
Mermaid Club, account of the, iii. 334, 
Mersenne, works of, iv. 8. Writ^I 

against Descartes, iii. 140. 



Messiah, prophecies relating to the, iv. 
95. 

Metaphysics, see Philosophy. 

Metastasio, style of, ii. 216. 

Melius, of Alkmaer, iv. 27. 

Meton, Athenian astronomer, his lunar 
cycle, ii. 50. 

Metre and rhythm, on, i. 23. 

Meursius, writings of, iv. 68. On Gre* 
clan antiquities, iii. 19. 

Mezeray, his Histoire de France, iv. 49. 

Michael Angelo, iv. 162, n. 

Micheli, Venetian ambassador, ii. 52. 

Mickle's translation of the < Lusiad' of 
Camoens, ii. 178. 

Microscope, the, iv. 27. 340. 

Micyllas, 'de re metrica,' i. 266. 

Middle Ages, eminent scholars of the, 
i. 9. Literature of the, passim. 

Middleton, plays of. iii. 358. 

Millington, Sir Thomas, iv. 334. 

Milner, Isaac, i. 236, n. 237. 

Milton, John, < Paradise Regained,' of, 
i. 180. iii. 295. iv. 244, 245. His 
Comus, iii. 295. * Lycidas, 296. The 
♦Allegro,' and Ml Penseroso,' 297. 
<Ode on the Nativity,' ib. His 
Sonnets,' ii. 161. iii. 297. His feeling 
of antiquity, genuine, 284. His Latin 
poems, 303. iv. 255. His controversy 
with Salmasius, iii. 1 1 . His ' Paradise 
Lost,' 301. iv. 239. The Polemical 
writings of, iii. 379. iv. 88. His 
tractate on Education, 195. Imitates 
the Greek tragedians, 240. 246. 
Elevation of his style, 243. His blind- 
ness, ib. His passion for music, 244. 
His celebrity, 245. Critique on, 245, 
246. Samson Agonistes, ib. 

Mind, the human, iv. 144. 148. See 
Philosophy. 

, Spinosa on the, Iv. 144. 

Mineralogy of England, iv. 337. 

Miranda, San di, Portuguese poet, i. 
331. 

* Mirrour of Magistrates,' the, ii. 189. 

Misogonns, an early comedy, ii. 229. 

Mitscherlich, iii, 116. 

Modena, academy of, i. 288. ii. 260. 
Allusions to the history of, iii. 264. 

. 266. 

Molanus, German controvertist, iv. 78. 

IiloU6re, his genius and dramatic works, 
ii. 228. 246, n. iv. 254. HisVAvare, 
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367. L'Ecole des Femmes, 26a. Le 
Misanthrope, i5. Leg Femmes Sa- 
vantes, ib. Tartuffe, 270. Bourgeois 
Gentilbomme, 271. George Dandln, 
ib. Character of his works, ib. 312. 

Molina, his treatise on Free-will, ii. 
66. His Semi-Pelagian doctrine 
censured, 67, n. iii. 53. His tenets, 
iv. 81. 

Molza, Italian poet, i. 327. His Utin 
poetry, 341. 

' Monarchia Solipsornm,' a satire on the 
Jesuits, iii. 392. 

Monasteries suppressed at the Reforma- 
tion, i. 275. 

Money and Coin, on, ty. 192. 222. Mo- 
netary writings, iii. 209. 

Monk, Bishop of Gloucester, Iv. 64. His 
Life of Bentley, 67. 85, n. 31 1 . n. 

Monks attacked by Erasmus, i. 232. 
Despised in Germany and Switzer- 
land, 239. Various religious orders, 
i. 54. 

Monstrelet, i. 188. 

Montagu, Mr., her Essay, iii. 334. 

Montaigne, his Essays, ii. 105. 250. 
Their characteristics, 106. His spright- 
ly and rapid thoughts, 107. His in- 
dependent spirit, ib. He borrowed 
from antiquity, ib. His critical opi- 
nions, 108. His good sense, ib. His 
moral scepticism, 109. By what au- 
thors criticised, 110. The charm of 
his simplicity rendered his writings 
popular, ib. 317. Allusions to, ii. 84. 
iii. 196. iv. 91. 195. 305. 

Montanns, Arias, ii. 85. The Antwerp 
Polyglot by, 300. 

Montemayor, the 'DUna' of, ii. 175. 
269. 

Montesquieu, the ' Grandeur et Dtea- 
dence,' of. Hi. 205. ^ L'Esprit des 
Lois,' 224. See also, ii. 143. iv. 285. 
His * Usbek/ 318. 

MontfauQon, references to his authority > 
i. 43. 

Montluc, memoirs of, ii. 307. 

Montpelier, school of medicine at, t. 15. 
Botanical garden of, ii. 293. 

Montucla, quoted, i. 356. 359. ii. 276. 
281. 286. On Indifisibles, iy. 7, n. 
Observations on Geometricians, 8,9, 
n.27. 

Moon, the, iv. 310. 



Moors, of Spain, Condi's history of the, 

ii. 271. Moorish Romances, i. 185. 

iii. 267, n. See Romance. 
Moral Philosophy, writers on, 1 v. 171. 

174. 
Moralities, dramatic, i. 345. 
Morals, Italian writers on, ii. 110. See 

Philosophy, moral, Jesuitical Scheme 

of lax and false, iii. 185, 186. 
More, Henry, on Witchcraft, iv. 104. 

His metaphysical philosophy, iii. 141, 

n. iv. 111. 138. 
, Sir Thomas, i. 184. 277. His- 
tory of Edward Y. by, 246. 352. His 

Utopia, 220. 
Morel, John, his Lexicon, ii. 36. 
Morgan te Maggiore of Pulci, i. 154. iii. 

264. 
Morhof, quotations from his Polyhistor, 

1. 250. 266. ii. 16, n. 17. 87. iii. 82. 

iv. 221. 302. 
Morin, protestant theologian, iv. 43. 
Morison, Dr., Professor of Botany, iv. 

331. His works, <&. 
Mornay, Du Plessis, ii. 73. iii. 27. 32, n. 
Moselianus, Petrus, i. 278. 
Moses, the Pentateuch, iv. 91. Mosaic 

history of the Deluge, etc., 336. Insti- 
tutions, 338. 
Moaheim, his * Ecclesiastical History/ 

1.237.11. 75.82.iv. 81,n. 
Mothe le Vayer, La, his Dialogues, iii. 

77. 196. 205. 372. 
Moaffet, his Theatrum Insectomm, iv. 

31. 
Mousset, French poet, ii. 186, n. 
Mttlgrave, Lord, his Essay on Poetry, 

iv. 295, n. 
Molgrave's poems, iv. 248. 252. 
Mun, Thomas, on foreign trade, iv. 221. 
Monday, translator of Amadis de Gaul, 

i. 243. 251. 
Mundinus, anatomical works Of, I. 364. 
Munster, Sebastian, i. 370. 
Monster, German schools at, i. 181. 
Murat, Madame, novels of, iv. 314. 
Muratori, Dissertations, etc., of, quoted, 

i. 16. 47. 126. ii. 157. 159, 160, D. 

Delia PerfetU Poesia, iii. 261, n. 

263, n. 
Muretus, Marc Antony, great ntllity of 

Yarias Lectiones, ii. 7. His editor 

Rohnkenius of Leyden, ib. Diversity 

of his subjects, 7, n. Orations of, 25. 
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His Latin style, 26. 309. On the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew's, 26, n. 

Musffius, editions of, i. 174. ii. $58. 

Musculus, theological writer, ii. 82. 

Music, church, ii. 21 7, n. OperatiCj 217. 
The Kelodrame, m, 

Musurus, Marcus, i. 176. 210. 

Mysteries, dramatic, their origin, i. 167. 
Of France. 345. ii. 235. Of Spain, i. 
205. ii. 218. Of England, i. 168. Of 
Germany, 169. 

Mysticism, iii, 88. 

Mythology, writiers on, ii. 48. 

Nahabko, Torres, Spanish comedies of, 
i. 343. 

Names, on, iii. 162, 163. 165. 

Nantes, Edict of, ii. 73. iii. 60. Be- 
vocation of the edict of, iv. 75. 96. 

Nanteuil, epigram on a portrait by, iii. 
390. n. 

Napier, John,' of Merchiston, his in- 
vention of logarithms. It. 2. His 
Ubles, 4. 

Naples, Academy of men of learning at, 
i. 178. 

Nardini, works of, iii. 18. * Roma An- 
tica,' of, iv. 68. 

Nash, dramatic author, ii. 232. n. 236. 
256. 

Natalis Gomes, * Mytbologia ' of , ii. 4. 

Nations, rights of, iii. 239. 245. See 
Law. 

Natural history, progress of the study 
of, i. 365. iv. 30. 327. Gesner's works 
on, ii. 288. 

Nature, law of, jv. 178. 181. 187. Ph»- 
nomena, iii. 117. Laws of, iii. 212 
to 214. 

Naud^, Gabriel, his Considerations sur 
les coups d'Etat, iii. 205. His ' Nau- 
dffiana,' ii. 90. iii. 77. 82. iv. 302. 

Naugerius, Latin poet, i. 341. 

Navarre, Queen of, ' Histoire des Amans 
fortunes,' ii. 268. 

Neander, Michael, grammarian, ii. 19. 
Erotemata Ling. Hebraeae, of, 300. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, works of, iii. 127. 
iv. 28. 326. His Prlncipia, 163. De- 
finition of Algebra, by, ii. 279. The 
Newtonian system, iv. 19. 321. His 
discoveries in chemistry, 325. 

Netherlands, persecution of protestants 
in the, i. 290. 



Nicene faith, the, iv. 88. 89. * 
Niceron, le P6re, biographical works of, 

i. 254. n. ii. 12. n. 111. 
Nicholas v., a patron of learning, i. 

1 12. Character of, ib. * Letters of in- 
dulgence,' by, i. 122. n. 
Nicole, Essais de Morale, etc. of, iv. 75. 

83.121.173. 
Niebubr on the antiquities of Rome, ii. 

43. His History quoted. 43, n. 
Nile, the river, ii. 305. 
Nizolius, Marius, lexicographer, i. 257. 

iii. 16. His principles of Philosophy, 

99, 100, n. 
Noah, Seven Precepts of the sons of, 

iii. 195. 
Nominalists, the, i. 14. Nominalism, 

its character, ib. 144. iii. 82. 181. 
Noodt, Gerard, on Usury, iv. 226. 
Norris, Essay on the Ideal World, by, 

iv. 138. 
North Sea, the, ii. 304. 
' Nosce Teipsum,' poem by Sir John Da- 
vies, ii. 195. iii. 282. 
Nott, Dr., his character of the poets 

Surrey and Wyatt, i. 335. 337. 
Noue, La, * Discours ' of, ii. 125. 
Novels, Italian, i. 349. ii. 267. Spanish, 

ii. 268. French, i. 166. ii. 268. iv. 

312. 
Nowell, master of Westminster school, 

i. 268. ii. 75. 
Numismatics, on, ii. 47. 300. iv. 69. 
Nanez, or Pincianus, i. 264. His Greek 

grammar, ii. 16. 
* Nut-brown Maid,' the, i. 246. 

Oath of allegiance, iii. 23. 

Oaths, on, iii. 186. Promissory, 235. 

Obedience, passive, ii. 121 . iii. 57. 203. 
208. Resistance by subjects, unlaw- 
ful, 229. 

Ochino, Bernard, i. 288. 

Ockham, WiUiam, i. 14. 145. iii. 192. 
193. 

Ockland, the Anglorum Prselia by, ii. 
213. 

Odyssey, the, iv. 315. 

OBcolampadius, reformer, i. 215. 236. 
278. 282, n. ii. 22. 

Olaus Magnus, ii. 290. 

Oldenburg, editor of the Philosophicat 
Transactions, etc., iv. 322. 

Oldham, satire of, iv. 248. 302. 
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OleariQS, his Travels in Russia, fv. 47. 

Oliva, Perez d',i. 314. 

Onkelos, Ghaldee paraphrase of the 
Penlaleuch, by, i. 246. 

Ophelia, Shaltspeare's character of, iii. 
344. 

Opllz, German lyric poet, iii, 277. 

Oporinus, printer, ii. 22. His press pro- 
hibited, 315. 

Optics, science of, ii. 283. iii. 153. !i?. 
26. 41. Dioptrics, science of, 24. 27, 
28. 

Oratory, Congregation of the, i?. 104. 

Orfeo, drama by Polltian, i. 167. 

Oriental literature and languages, i. 
247. 368. ii. 299. iv. 342. Poetry, iii. 
270. 

Orlando Furioso, of Ariosto, i. 240. ii. 
170. 

< Orlando Innamorato,' the, of Boiardo, 
i. 179. Its continuation by Agostini, 
ib. Some account of Berni's poem of, 
286. Re-written by BernI, 328. Do- 
menichi's alteration of, ib. 

Ornithology, writers on, iv. 30. 327. 

Ortelius, Theatrum Orbis Terrarum, of, 
ii. 305. 

Orto, Decio da, ii. 214. 

Osborn's Advice to his son, iii. 201. 

Osorius, bishop, his ' de Gloria,' ii. 28. 

Otway, dramatist, iv. 352. His Venice 
Preserved, 266. 268. The Orphan, 
279. 

Oughtred, his*Glavismathematica,' Iv. 
9, n. 

Overall, Bishop, his Convocation Book* 
iv. 212. 

Overbury, Sir Thomas, his ' Characters/ 
iii. 382. 

Ovid, imitated by Milton in [hh Latin 
poems, iii. 303. iv. 241. His Meta- 
morphoses, i. 166. ii. 243. 3ee also, 
iii. 262. 272. iv. 237, 254. 255. 307. 

Oviedo, or Gonzalo Hernandez, his 
India, i. 370. 

Oxford, university of, i. 12. ii. 308. It 
created its own patrons, i. 12. Greek 
lectures, 229, n. The university press, 
ii. 38. Lectures in Greek and Latin, 
i. 268. Latin poetry, iv. 265. The 
Bodleian library, ii. 309. iv. 50, 51. 

Padua, university of, i. 15. 248. ii. 285. 
310. Schoolmen of, ii. 88. iii. 82. 



Pagnlnus, version of the Evangile by, 
ii. 85. 

Painters, the Bolognese school, ii. 171. 

Palearius, Aonius, on the Immortality of 
the Soul, i. 341. 

Palestrina, church music improved by, 
ii. 217. 

Paley, Dr., his Moral Philosophy, iv. 
182. 193. His objections to Grotius, 
iii. 252. 

Palingenius Stellatus, or Manzolli, i. 
288.341. 

, his * Zodiacus Vila, ii. 213. 

259. 

Pallavicino, Ferrante, iii. 362. 

, Sforza, iii. 363. 

' Palmerin of Oliva,' romance, i. 348. 
Ii. 269. 

' ' of England, ii. 269. 

Palmieri, the « Vita Civile ' of, i. 127. 

Palsgrave's French grammar, i. 354. 

Pancirollus, his * Notitia Dignitatum,' 
ii, 46. 

Pandolfini, his moral dialogue, i. 127. 

Panizzi, Mr., on the Orlando Innamo- 
rato, 1. 287, n. On the extempora- 
neous comedy, iii. 306, n. On ttie 
< Amadigi ' of B. Tasso, ii. 164, n. 

Panvinius, Onuphrius, his learning, ii. 
42. De civitate Romana, 43. De 
Ludis Circensibus, 46. 

Panzer, Annales Typographici, i. 125. 

Paper, its invention, i. 42. It super- 
seded the papyri, parchments, waxen 
tablets and style, ib. Date of linen 
paper in controversy, 43. Cotton 
paper preceded that fk'om linen rag, 
ib. Charters and paper bulls on cotton 
paper, ib. First used in the Greek 
empire in the twelfth century for 
MSS., ib. In Italy in the thirteenth, 
ib. Among the Saracens it was of 
remoter antiquity, ib. Galled Gharta 
Damascena, being used by Arabian 
literati, ib. Linen paper dates from 
A. D. 1100, ib. Of mixed materials, 
44. Not of rapid introduction, 46. 
Excellence of the linen paper first 
used for books and printing, ib. 

Papias, his Latin dictionary, i. 62. His 
acquaintance with Greek classics 
proved by his Latin version of some 
lines of Hesiod, 73. 

Pappus, editions of, ii. 280. 
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Papyri employed for all docaments Passerat, Latin poet, ii. 210. 

under Charlemagne, i. 42, n. The Passions, the, iv. 134. 149. 175. Ana- 

Egyptian, iv. 57. lysis of, iii. 172. 

Paracelsus, his speculative philosophy Paslon Letters, the, i. 246. 

in medicine described i. 363 iv. 41. p^^^^^^, ^^^^^^ ^^^.^^^ , ^^^ 

Schoolof,!! 299 Ii. 88 97.iv.34 . 33^ .. ^^^^ ^^'^ ^^^^ 

Paradise of Dainty Devices, the,' ii. 23^. Dramas, ii. 214. iii. 306. 337. 

Paradiies. Hobbes's, iii. 173. Of Sir P^storini, sonnet on Genoa by, iv. 231. 

Thomas Browne, 201. Paterno, Ludovico, ii. 159. 

Par»us, on the Epistle to the Romans, J'*"^, Guy, ill. 78, 200. iv. 239. 

iii. 208. Patrizzi, Francis, ii. 45. His ' Discus- 
Parchments, the usp of them much siones Peripatetica),* 90. 

superseded by the invention of paper, Patru, forensic speeches of, Iii. 373. iv. 

i. 42. Their expense, 43. Erasure of 99. 291. 

MSS. thereon, for the sake of neir Paul, St., Epistles of, iv. 87. 

writings, ib. Monuments of learning IL, pope, i. 128. 

and record thereby lost, ib. Restora- III, pope, establishes the Jesuits, 

tion of some effected, ib. Law books i. 290. Convokes the Council of 

generally MSS. on, 46. Trent, 291. ii. 61. 78. 

Par4, Ambroise, chhiirgical writer, 11. IV., ii. 60. 315. 

298. v., ii. 67, n. iii. 27. 53. His dls- 

Parental authority, iii. 219. 231. iv. pute with Venice, iii. 24. 

213. Peacock, M., definition of Algebra by, 

Parfre, John, his mystery * Candlemas- ii* 277, n. 

Day,' i. 344. Pearson, Bishop, on the Creed, iv. 103. 

Paris, University of, its scholastic phi- »and Casaubon, notes on Diogenes 

losophy, i. 9. Its increase, 12. 263. Laertius by, iv. 65. 

First Greek press, 202. 261. Its re- Pecquet, medical observations, of, iv. 

pute for philological pursuits, ii. 5. 40. 

The Royal Library, ii. 309. Nomi- Peele, plays of, ii. 234. 

nalists of, i. 145. Peiresc, Nicolas, his learning, Iii. 223. 

Parker, archbishop, ii. 310.312. , iv. 40, n. 56. His travels, ib. His 

Parkinson, his ' Theatrum botanicum,' additions to botany, 57. Scientific 

i. 34. discoveries, ib. Literary zeal of, ib. 

Parliament, English, and constitution. Pelagian controversy, the, iv. 80. The 

iv. 216. 217. Semi-Pelagians, ii. 64. 66. Their 

Parmenides, on heat and cold, li. 91 . hypothesis, iii. 48. 

' Parnassus, News from,' by Boccalini, Pelisson, his History of the French Aca- 

iii. 360. demy, iii. 274. 370. 

Parties in a state, ii. 1 19. Pellegrino Camillo, his controversy with 

Paruta, Paolo, *Discorsi politici' of, ii, the Academy of Florence, i. 179, n. 

127. His poems, ii. 157. His dialogue ' Ii 

Pascal, his experiments on the Puy de Caraffa, 263. 

Ddme, iv. 26. Writings of, iv. 83. Pelletier, Algebra of, ii. 275. 

127. 137. His 'ThoughU,' 91. 138. 's «Arl of Poetry,' ii. 265. Also 

170.195. His 'Provincial Letters,' his version of Horace, id., n. 

91. 170. On Miracles, 92. On Geo- Pellican, his religious tenets, i. 236. 

metry, 139. His reverence for reli- His Commentarii Bibliorum, 369. 

gion, iv. ib. His acute observation, Pembroke, William, Earl of, iii. 288, 

140.285. n. 290. 293. 

Pasquier, ii. 226. 227. His 'Recher- Pennant's British Zoology, ii. 292. 

ches de la France,' 265. Pens^es diverses sur la com^te de 1680, 

Passavanti, religious writer, 1. 127. by Bayle, iv. 300. 
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Percy's Reliques of Ancient Poetry^ ii. 

200. 
Peregrino, his writings, iii. 364. 
Pereira, Gomez, tlie Margarita Antoni- 

ana, ii. 101. 
Periers, Bonaventure des, bis *Gymba- 

lum mundi/ ii. 84, n. 
Perizonius, philological works of, iii. 

16. iv. 6?. 
Perkins. Galvinistic divine, iii. 193. 
Perotti, Cornucopia, etc., of, i. 153. 

Medical works of, 267. 
Perpinianus, Jesuits of Valencia, ii.27. 
Perrault, Gharles, his Parallel of the 

Ancients and Moderns, iv. 296, 311, 

Tales by, 314. 
, Nicolas, his 'Morale des J6- 

suites,' iv. 171. 
Perron, Du, cardinal and archbishop of 

Sens, iii. 26. His talent and influence, 

22. 32, n. *Perroniana,' iv. 302. 
Persecution of Protestants, i. 2B8. In 

Spain, 290. In the Low Gountries, 

t*&. DayofSt. Bartholomew, ii. 102. 

126. 140. By the two Maries, ii. 117. 

188 
Persian language, etc., the, ii. 302. iv. 

46. 339. 
Persons. Jesuit, ii. 77. 124. 
Perspective, writers on the science of, 

ii. 284. 
Peruzzi, ii. 284. 
Petavius, chronological works of the 

Jesuit Petau, ii. 50. iii. 20. iy. 7^0. 

His Greek, Hebrew, and Latin Poe- 
try, iii. 298. His ' Dogmata theolo- 

gica,' iii. 70. iv. 88. 
Peter Gluniacensis, his Treatise against 

the Jews, i. 44. Explanation of his 

words, ' ex rasuris veterum panno- 

rum,' ib.,n, 
Peter Lombard, his < Proposition of the 

Fathers,' i. 10, n. His * Liber Senten- 

tiarum,' 73. 
Peter Martyr, his epistles <de rebus 

Oceanicis,' i. 250. 251, n. 288. ii. 

290. 
Petit, Samuel, on the Athenian laws, 

iii. 19. 
Petrarch, the first restorer of letters, i. 

33. 63. His Latin style, ib. His 

poem of Africa, 64. His ' Eclogues,' 

ib., n. His Sonnets and Ganzones, i. 

372. ii. 160. 260. Remarks on his 



poetry, iii. 363. Imitators of, ii. 159. 

260. 
Petty, Sir William, iv. 224. 298. 
Peucer, son-in-law of Melanchthon. ii. 

65. \ 

Pezrpn, his * Antiquity des temps d6- 

voil6e,' iv. 70. 
Pfeffercorn, a converted Jew, i. 62. 
Pfintzing, Melchior, his poem of ' Thcu- 

erdanks,' i. 333. 
Phsdrus, Fabuls of, iv. 233. 
Phalaris, epistles of, iv. 66. 
Pharsalia, Lucan's, iv. 237. 239. 295. 

Br6boBuf s, 294. 
Phavorinus, his Etymologicum Mag- 
num, 1. 258. 
Philip Augustus, king of France, i. 12. 
II. of Spain, ii. 54. 78. 81. 172. 

180.265.304.315. 

III. of Spain, iii. 268. 

IV. of Spain, iii. 268. 

Philips, his Theatrum Poetarum, iv. 

308. 
Philo, and the Alexandrian school of 

philosophy, i. J60. 
Philology, progress of, ii. 1, etc. In 

Germany, ii. 22. iv. 60, etc. See Ce 

lebrated Authors in this Index. 
Philosophers, the modern, ii. 88. iv. 

90. 106. 118. 119. 140. 
, the ancient, allusions to, iii. 

105. iv. 107. 108. 110. 
Philosophiffi elements, of Hobbes, iii. 

179. 
Philosophy, the scholastic, i. 10. 13. iv. 

105. Of Bacon, ii. 98. iii. 80. iv. 90. 

106. Of Locke and Bayle, 90. Of 
Descartes and Gassendi, 90. 105. 106. 
117. 118. n. See Descartes. Of Ga- 
lileo and Kepler, iii. 81. NizoUus's 
* Principles,' ii. 99. Of Hobbes, iii. 
157_182. Melanchthon's * Philippic 
method,' iii. 82. Gampanella's the- 
ory, iii. 83. History of speculative 
philosophy, ii. 87. }v. 105. The Aris- 
totelian philosophy, i. 116. 248. ii. 
87. 100. 102. iv. 105. 122. 162. The 
Platonists, i. 116. 156. 160. 170. ii. 
96. iv. 108. The Peripatetic dialec- 
tics, iii. 81. Scholastic and genuine 
Aristotelians distinguished, ii. 87. 
iii. 82. The Epicurean school, iii. 
153. Metaphysical writers, iii. 79. 
iv. 86. 105, et $eq. 108, ei seq. Ill, 
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et seq. 133. et ieq. Moral Pbikno- 

pbj, or Etbics, il. 108. iil. 18t. iv. 

170, et teq. 176. Poliaeal Pbiloio- 

|by, ii. 112.iii.S0a.iv. 203. 
Pl^sicians, eoilege of, i. 362. 
Pibrac, lawyer and versifier, ii. 185. 
Piccolomioi, Alexander, bti Moral In- 

stilaiioDf , ii. 110. 
— r .« Aoatomiie pralecUones of, 

ii. S98. 
Picus of MiraDdola, i. 160. 163. 
*Pietra del Paragone' of TrAjan Boeoa- 

lim,iii. 861. 
PigafetU, ii. 303. 

PigDoria OB the Isiae Ublet, iil. 18. 
* Pilgrim's Progress,' of Jobn BaDyan, 

It. 316. 
PinciaDo's (Spaoisb), Art of Poetry,' ii. 

264. 
Pindar, IU. 265, 266. lUlUn tranala- 

tiOD of, ib. 
Pinelli, Gian Yincepzio, literary repu- 

tatiobotii. 311. 
Pinzon, bis voyage witb Golambos, ii. 

200. n. 
Pirckheimer, epistle of, to Melanch- 

thon, i. 275, n. 278. 
Pisa, School of, ii. 88. Siege of. 307. 
Pitiscus, matbematiciAD, ii. 280. 
Pins v., bniU of, against Baius, ii. 66. 

iv. 81. Ai^inst Queen Elizabeth, ii. 

78. His rigonr against the press, ii. 

315. 
Placette, La, Ewais de Morale of, Iv. 

173. 190. 
Planto, classiflcatton of, iv. 331. Dis- 

tinetion of trees and shrubs, 332. 

On vegetable physiology, 333. The 

anatomy ot 333. 334. The sexual 

system of, 334. 
Wato, iil. 106. 141. 
Platonic philosophy, the, i. 116. ii. 88. 

iv. 108. 
Platonism, the modern, i. 116. 156. 

160. 176. ii. 96. iv. 108. 
Plantus, recovery of his comedies, i. 

66. lit. 2. The Menoechmi, ii. 240. 

iv. 273. AalaiarU, iv. S67. 
Playfair, his dissertations, etc. i. 357, 

n. ii. 986. lii. 115. iv. 22. 
Pletho, Gemistas, i. 116. 
PloUnus, philosophy of, ii. 96, n. 
Plutarch, iii. 198. Translations of, into 

vulgar Greek in the fourteenth cen- 

IV. 



tury, i. 74, n. Amyofs French, ii* 
250. Xylander's version of, ii. 9. 
North's, iii. 328. Of singoUr benefit 
to Shakspeare, ib. Dryden's Life of, 
iv. 305. 

Pocecke, his great erudition, iv. 46. 343 . 

Poetry^ rude in the tenth and next ensu- 
ing centuries, i. 8. Anglo-Saxon, ib. 
Scandinavian and German, ib, Latin 
poetry barbarous, ib. Bacon's obser- 
vations on, iii. 107. French metre 
and versification, ii. 185; Italian poe- 
try, i. 64. 127. 372. iii. 363. iv. 54. 
227, et patsim, Gastilian poets, i. 
329, 330, 331. French poetry in the 
reign of Francis I., 332. Its metrical 
structure, ib. Introduction of blank 
verse, 387. Change in its style, ii. 
181. Under Louis XIII, iii. 813. iv. 
f32, el seq. Pastoral, i. 207. iii. 368. 
iv. 236. Epic, ii. 166. 169. 176. iv. 
237. 289. 295. 307. 805. English 
poeto, ii. 187. iii. 280. English hex- 
ameter verse, ii. 198, 199. Philoso- 
phical poetrt, 240. The metaphysical 
poets, 242. The narrative and hisU^- 
rical poets, 244. Milton, John, i. 180. 
iii. 295. Shakspeare, 288. 322, 336. 
Ben Jonson, 334. 336. Other foreign 
and English poets, pa$$im, Dryden's 
Essay on Dramatic Poesy, iv. 304, 
305. Parallel of Poetry and Paint- 
ing, id. 

Foggio Bracciolini, the first half of the 
fifteenth century called his age, 1. 66. 
On the ruins of Rome, 113. De va- 
rietate fortune, ib, 

Polret, his ' Divine eeconomy,' iv* 90. 

Poland, ProtesUnts in, Ii. 58. The An- 
titrinitarians, 69. Visited by Serve- 
tus, ib, Socinians of,, id. College at 
Racow, 70. iii. 63. Polish version of 
Scripture, ii. 86. 

Pole, Cardinal, ii. 118. 

Fotontone, Seeoo, i. 166. 

Politian, his Italian poems, i. 127. 166. 
351. On the death of Ovid, 178. ii. 
259. Miscellanies of , i. 151. 152. 

Political literature, iii. 204. Econo- 
mists, iii. 209. iv. 220. 

Polo, Gil, ii. 175. 270. 

Polybius, commentary on his History, 
ii. 45. iii. 238. 

25 
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Polyglots, varioos. It. 42, 4S. Of Alca* 
la, i. 248. Of Antwerp, ii. 300. Poly- 
glott Alphabet, i. 869. Brian Wal- 
ton's, i?. 342^ 
Pomfret, his * Choice,' a poem, fy. 252. 

Pompohatius, ' de immortalltate,' I. 
248> 249, n. 

Pomponios tetus, U. 42* 

Pontapus, Neapolitan, his works, i. 
177, 178> His poem, * de horUs Hes- 
peridum,' ii 366, n. 

Pool) Matthew, Synopsis Griticonim, 
by,iv. 103. 

Pope; Alexander, his Correspondence, 
ill. 368. 

-, Sir Thomas, I. 268, n. 

Port Royal Greek grammar, the,ii. 16. 
It. 61. Racine's * History of Port 
Royal,' 81, n. Dissolution of the con- 
vent of, 83. Literati who resorted to 
it, or Messieors de Port Royal, ib. 
Their Logic, or I'Art de Penser, 107. 
120^ 121 i 123. Their style, 291.293. 

Porta, Baptista, ii. 284. 

, Simon, ii. 88. 

PorUl, his *Histoire de I'anatomie' 
quoted, i. 363, 364, 365. ii. 298. iv. 
37. 38. 339. 

Portia Capece, ii. 160. 

Portuguese dramatic works, i. 205. 
Poets, 331. 344. ii. 177. The pasto- 
ral is the chief style in the soft lan- 
guage of Portugal, i. 331. Hen of 
learning in Portugal, i. 264. Con- 
quests in India, by the, ii. 303. Dis- 
coveries in Africa, i. 149. Lyric poe- 
try of, 186. 

Portus, iEmillus, ii. 5. 13* 22. 

Possevin, ii. 57. 59. 304. 

Postel, William, i. 369. 

Potter's Antiquities of Greece, iv. 68. 
His Lycophron, iv. 65. 

Poynet, or Ponnet, John, on ' Politique 
Power,' Ii. 1 17. 

Preaching, style of, before the Refor- 
mation, ill. 72. 

Prejudice, on, iii. 176. 

Press, the, see Printing» 

Prevost, Mr., his remark on Identity, 
iii. 168. n. 

Printing, art of; paper its handmaid, 
i.42. Invention of, 118. Block books, 
ib, Gutenberg's movable characters, 



«'». First printed bible, 120. Progress 
of the art, 119. 124. Peter Schseffer's 
engraved punch, 119. FustofMenCz, 
119. 124. Characters of wood, 1|9. 
122. Clric Gering introduced the art 
into France, 125. Caxton, English 
printer, ib. In Italy, by Sweynheim 
and Pannartz, 125. The Greek and 
Roman classics, first editions of, i. 
125. 203, n. ii. 1. 37, 38. Restric- 
tions on the press at Rome, by 
Paul IV. and Pius V., ii. 315. In 
Spain by PhUip II., ib. In England 
by Elizabeth and the star-chamber, 
316. The Index Pnrgatoriusof prohi- 
Uted books, 315. It included bibles 
in modern languages, ib. Many prin- 
ters forbid to carry on their profes- 
sion, ib. Destruction of editions by 
the Inquisition « (b. Learning and 
knowledge thereby checked, 316. 
Woodcuts and illustrations, i. 148. 

Prisoners and slaves, iii» 246, 247. 

Pronaneiation of Greek and Latin, on 
the, i. 268. Of modern languages, 
iV» 292. 

Property, law of, iii. 215. 230. ir. 212, i 
21d«Gensusof, ii. 140. ^ 

Prose, elegance of French, admitted, i. 
208, n. Account of prose writers, iii. 
358, et passim* English prose wri- 
ters, Hobbes, iv. 304. Cowley, ib. 
Evelyn, ib. Dryden, 305. 

Prosody, Latin, 1. 23. iii. 15. 

Protestant religion, the, i. 234. 236. 
274. 276. 280. 284. 287. 294. ii. 
21. 61. iU. 75. 79. See l^e Refor- 
mation. 

Protestants, their tenete broached by 
Wicliffe and his followers, i. 286. 
Luther. 276 -28 1 . 287. Of Spain and 
the Low Countries, 290. ii. 54. 68. 
Of Austria and Poland, ii. 58. Of 
Bohemia and Hungary, ib. The Pro- 
testant controversy in France, iv. 
75. French Protestant refugees, 96. 
The Huguenots of France, ii. 58. 73. 
102. 103. iv. 75. 96. Religious in- 
tolerance, when manifested by, ii. 
70. Decline of protestantism, 73. 

Provencal poetry, the, i. 24, etseq. ii. 
225. iii. 270. Language allied with 
Latin, i. 19, 20. 

Prudentius, i. 23. 
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Jprynnc, the • Hislrlo-mMlliVcrf, lU. 

322. 
Psaltere and Htofgics, Greek, use4 In 

the churth offices in Italy, i. 73. The 

Psalter (printed in U67), 119* 121. 

See also i. 247. 
Psychology, the ideal, and seiisual, ill. 

140. 159. 185. 
Ptolemy, the Cosmography of, i. 149. 

209. 
Paffendorf, Samuel, iiL 131. ffis * Law 

of Nature and Nations,' lii. 252. 259. 

iv. 17^. 187-rl92. 227* His * Duties 

of a Man and a GiUzen,' 187» 189. 

Comparisoaof, vUh Dr. Paley, J93» 

* theory of Politics,' of, 203. 
Palci, Luigi, poems of, i. 1^7. His 

• Morgante Maggiore,* 154. 240. 264. 
Pulleney, botanical observations oi, iv. 

332,331. 
I>uni5hment of crimes, ili. 240 v 
Pur bach, Gei:man mathematician, his 

discoveries, i» 123* 
ipurchas, the * Pilgrim,' a collection of 

voyages by, iv. 46. 
Puritans, the, ii. 70. 75. 193. 
Puttenhara,his * Art of Poesle,' I. 334. 

ii. 37. 252. 2B6. 
Pyrrhonism, ii. 97. 107. ill. 136. 



QuADMO, Italian critle, i. «42. ii» 159. 
Quakers, principles of, ill* 228^ 
Quantity, vwrks on Greek and Latin, 

i. 23. 11. 17, n. 
Quarterly Review, articles of the, quo- 
ted, ii. 178. n. iii. 310. iv. 242, n. 
Article of, ascribed to Dr. Blomfield, 
1.260, m 
Querenghi, Italian author, Hi. 298. 
Quevedo, Spanish satirist, ili» 269. His 

* Visions,' iv. 312. 
Quietists and Mystics, the, iv^ 89* 176. 
QuUlet, Claude, Iv. 254. 
Qulnault, dramas of, Iv. 266. La Mke 

Coquette, 277. Operas of, 275. 
Qulntilian, styles colloquial Latin as 
quotidianus, i. 16, 17, n. M&S. of, 
discovered, 67. 
Quixote. Don, high reputation of this 
work of fiction, iii. 383. New views 
as to the design of, ib. Prohably er- 
roneous, 384. Difference between 



. the two parfs of, ^85. His library 
alluded to, Ii. 969. III. 885. Transla- 
. tlonsof, W.308. 

Rabelais, his Pantagruel, i. 349. His 
influence with the public, H. 317.iv^ 
320i 

RacftD, French^ dramatic author, iii. 

274; 3ia. 

Racine, Jean, his HiStorif of Port Royal* 
iv. 81, n. Tragedies of, 257. His An- 
dromaqus, 257. Britannicus, 258; 
Berenice, 260. Bajazet, ib, Mithri- 
date, 261. Iphig^nie, ib. Ph6dre* 
. 262. Esther, 263. Athalie, ib. His 
female characters. 264. Comparison 
with Corneille, ib. And with Euripi- 
des, 265. Beauty of his 6tyle> 265; 
His comedy, of Les Plaideurs, 1^1 ft, 
Madame deSevign^ on, 289. 
Eaffaelle d'Urbino, i. 210. 
Raimondi, John Baptista, fl. 301. 
Rainbow, theory of the, iV; 28. The 

outer bow, 29. 
Rainolds, Dr. John, li» 75. 
Ri^leigh, Sir Walter, Ii. 75, 192. 266. 
iiu 201 . His History of the World, 
III. 377, n. iv. 304. 
RambQulllet, Marqnfee de, Catherine 
de VivOBoe^ and her daughter Julie 
d'Angennes. iii. 368. The Hdtelde. 
a literary c6terie, ib. 390. iv. 268. 
286. 813. 
RamiresifM de Prado, iii. 10. 
Ramus, Peter, his Greek grammar, ii^ 
16. iv. 61. His logic, Ii. 102. Hi. 
80. iv. 107. 
Ramusio, travels edited by, Ii. 302. 
Ranke, German historian, ii. 4. 217. n. 
Raphael of Volterra, antiquary, i. 258. 

ii. 42. 
Rapheling, his Arabic lexicon, iv. 45. 
Rapin, Nicolas, Latin poetry of, iii^ 
298, n. Extolled the disputations of 
the schools, iv. 106. Imitation of 
Horace, by* ii. 185. 

, R6n6, merit of his Latin poem 

on Gardens, iv. ^54. On Eloquence 
and Poetry, 294. His ' Parallels of 
the great men of antiquity,' ib, 
Rawley's Life of Lord Bacon, lii. 97, n. 
103. 
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Ray, his Synopsis of Quadrupeds, iv. 
337. Historia Ptaataruni, etc., 338. 
Geological observaiioos of, 336, 337. 

Raymond of Toulouse, bis letter to 
Henry III., i. 44. 

Raymondi, Persic gramioar, by, W. 46. 

Raynouard, M., bis * Ghoix des Poesies 
des Troubadours,' i. 16c On the Pro- 
Ten^al or Romance language, 17. 19. 

Realists, dispiiUtiODS of ibe, i. 14.. 144. 
iii. 82. 

Reason, luimaB, 1. 167. iv. 138. 147. 
175. 

Reasoning, art of. i. 145. lit. 167, n. 
See Logic. False Reasoning,, iii. 168. 

Record, Robert, * WlMsUtone of Wit,' 
by, ii. 275. 

Redi, bis philosophy, iii. 360. Hb son- 
nets, iv. 330. His ode, * Baoco in 
Toscana,' it. His correspondence, 
284. Zoology of, 329. 

Reformation, the, iU rise, i. 234. ii. 
117. iii. 30. Its tenets, iii. 19. Luther, 
i. 235. See Luther, Melanchthon. 
and Zwingle. Progress of. 239. 274. 
Controversies of Catholic and Pro- 
testant churchmen, iii. 29. etc. De- 
fections to Catholicism, 31. Not fa- 
vourable to learning, i. 239, n. 264. 
Interference of the civil power with, 
275. Confession of AAgsburg, 277. 
ii. 51. Controversies of the chief re- 
formers, i. 278. etteq. Its revolution- 
ary tendency, 497. ii. 52. 113. Com- 
parison with recent innorationa, i. 
283. Dispute between the Swiss re- 
formers and Luther, 285. Its progress, 
294. ii. 22. 51. The * Reformatio Le- 
gum Ecclesiasticarum,' under Ed* 
ward VI., 29. Protestants of France, 
their controversy with the Galilean 
church, iv. 75—79. Church of Eng- 
land divines write against the doc- 
trines of Rome, 79, 80. Re-action in 
favour of the church of Rome, in Italy 
and Spain, ii. 53. 54. 58. iii. 31. The 
Formula Goncordias, of the Lutheran 
churches, 65. iii. 40. Church of Eng- 
land, the Thirty-nine Articles, ii. 
64. 66, n. The High Church party, 
iii. 41. 

Refraction suggested as the cause of 
prismatic division of colours, iv. 28. 
Law of, 29. 



Regiomontanns, i. 124. His treatise 

on triangles, 356, 357. 

Regis, Jean Silvain, his ' Systime de la 
Philosopbie,' iv. 119. 120, n. 

Regius, Professor, i. 138. iii. 154. 

Regnard, dramatic author, Ii. 228. His 
Le Joueur, iv. 272. Le Ligataire, 
273. Les Menechmes, ib, 

Regnier, satires of, iii. 274. 

< Rehearsal, the,' a satire by the Duke 
of Buckingham, iv. 307. 

Reid's Essays, ill. 132. 146. iy. 127. 

Reindeer, the, ii*. 289. 

Reinesios, his ' Yaris Lectiones,' iii. 9. 

Reinold, Prussian tables of, ii. 281. 

Keligion, natural, i. 1 57. iii. 53. 93. 
107. Its laws, iv. 176. Influence of 
reason, 1. 157. Inspiration and Scrip- 
ture, 158. Traditions, 159. Legends 
of saints, ib. Influence of saints, ib. 
Doctrines of the Christian. 237, et 
patsim. Vindications of Christianity, 
iv. 91. -95. Toleration, ii. 124. iii. 
60. Union of religious parties sought 
by Grotius, 38. And by GaKxtos, 
40. Controversy on Grace and Free- 
will, 47. See Rome, Reformation. 
Protestants. 

Remonstrants, the, iii. 51. iv. 84. 86. 
See Armioians. 

Ren6e, duchess of Ferrara, i. 286. 

Reproduction, animal, iv. >37. 

* Republic' of Bodin, andly^ of, ii. 
127—143. 

Republics, on the instltations of, iv. 
209, 210. 219. 

Resende, Garciade, i. 186. Latin gram- 
mar of, 264. 

Retz, Cardinal de. Memoirs of, iv. 346. 

Reuchlin, cabalistic philos(^hy of. i. 
181. See 203, 232. On accent and 
quantity. See also, i. 165. iv. 
146. 

Revelation, arguments founded on, iv. 
177. 179. 

Revels, master of the. ii. 230. 

Reviews, the first, iv. 298. The Jour- 
nal des Savans, ib. 299. The Mercore 
Galant, ib. Bayle's ' Nouvelles de 
la R^publlque des Lettres,' 299. 300. 
LeClerc's ' Biblioth^ue Universelle/ 
ib. The ' Leipsic AcU/ 300. Italian 
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jonrnals, ih. * Hevjcure Stvant/ ib, Romaic, or rnddern Greek, i. 74. 



English reviews, 300. 
Revius, theologian, iii. 141. 
Rhseticns, Joachim, mathematician, i. 

357. ii. 280. 
Rheedc, his Hortus Indicas H^alabari 

cus, iv. 336. 
Rhenanus, Beatas, i. 278. 
Rhenish Academy, the, i. 164. 
lihediginus, Cslius, ii. 42. 48 



Romance language, or Provencal,!. 17. 
21. 26. 27. ii. 268 

, writers oC, Spanish, 11. 179. 

iii. 267. 383. French, i. 27, 28. iii. 



387. Iv. 31 f. Heroic romances, iii. 
SBB« iv. 312. Of chivalry, 1. 348. ii. 
268. Of Italy, 222. Spanish ballads, 
i. 18^. ii. 1711. English, iv. 316. 

Romancero,' or collection of Spanish 
ballads, by Daran, ii. 180. 
Rhodomana, Laurence, his grammatical Rome. See Latin and Learning. Uni- 
works, |L 16. Bia life of Luther, ii. venity or gymnasittm of, i. 21 f . Li- 
brary of the Vatican, ii. 309. Tepo- 
grapliy of ancient, ii. 42. Poggio on 
the ruins of, i. 113. History and an- 
tkfuiUes of, ii. 42, ei ssq, ill. 205. Ju- 
risprudence, ii. 146.-411. 221. iv. 192. 
224, 225, etc. Works of Manutius, 
Sigonius, Robortellus, and Grucfaius, 
respecting, ii. 42, 43. Cicero, Livy. 
Dionysius, Gelllus, and Pomponius, 
respecting the same, 44. Modern 
poets of, iv. 231. On the military 
system of, ii. 45. Rome sacked by Bour- 
i>on, i. 253. Sale of Indulgences, etc. 
attacked by Luther and Zwingle, i. 
234, 235. Church of, States of Eu- 
rope which disavowed its tenets, on 
the rise of the Reformation, i. 274. 
etc. See Reformation. Reaction in 
favour of Rome, ii. 53. Its causes, 
59. iii. 31. Temporal supremacy of 
the popes, ii. 78. Hi. 22. Decline oC 
papal influence, iii. 27. iv. 71. Con- 
troversy on papal power, ii. 76. Dis- 
cipline of ttie clergy, ii. 54. 60. In- 
fluence of the Jesuits, 55. 75. 

Rondelet, his Ichthyology, ii. 291. 

Ronsard. Pierre, poetry of, ii. 294. ill.. 
275. 284. iv. 235. 

Roquefort, fitat de la Po^sie Fran^aisc,. 
i. 27. 

Rosa, Salvator, iv. 230. 



22. 

Rhyme in Latin, i. 24. 

Ribeyro, Portuguese pastoral poet, i. 
331 . His * Diana of Mootemayor,' 0. 

Richard II., ii. 118. 

III., lime of, i. 346. 

Richelct. Dlctionnaire de, iv. 290. 

Richelieu, Cardinal, a patron of men 
of learning, ill. 369, 370. Sup- 
ports the liberties of the Gallican 
cbarch, 29. His letters and writ- 
ings, 369. See also 130. iv. 75. 81. 

Richer, his work on the ecclesiastical 
power, iii. 26, n. 

Rigault, or Rigaltius, French critic, iii. 
10. 

Rinocciui, Ottavio, ii. 217. 

Rivet, Calvinist writer, iii. 70. 

Rivinus, his ' Res herbaria,' iv. 332. 

Roads, Roman, iii. 18. 

Robert, king of JNaples> a patron of Pe 
trarch, j. 63. 

Robertson, Dr., remarks of, i. 46. 251. 
His History of Americat 250. 

Roberval, Freocb mathematician, iv. 3. 
25. 

Robison, iii. 132. 

Robortellus, philotogieal work of. ii. 
18. 42. His controversy with Sigo- 
nius. 44, n. 



Rochefoucault, Due de la, bis maxims, Roscelin, theories of, i. 11. 14. 144. 

iv. 193. Roscoe, William,^ Esq., his criticism on- 

Rochester, Earl of, poems of, iv. 248. poetical prose, i. 208. n. Obligations^ 

Rogers, his, * Anatomy of the Mind.' ii. to, 211, n. His Leo X., 366, n. 

41. Roscommon, Earl of, i v. 252. 

Rojas, Fernando de, Spanish drama^st Rose or Rosssus, *de justA reipublicse in- 

i. 206. reges potestate,' ii. 120. 

RoUenbagen, the * Froschmauseler' of, Rossi, or Erythraeus, criticisms of, iii.. 

ii. 186. 299. 

Rollock, Hercules, ii. 212. Rota, Bernardino, ii. 160. 
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Rothman, geometriolan, ii. S81. 
Rotrou, plays of, Hi. 313, n. Hia 'Wen- 

ceslas/ 819. 
Rousseau, Jean Jacqaes, iii. 258. It. 

214, 
Rowley, dramatic works of, iii. 357. 
Roy, general, his ^Military Antiquities,' 

etc. ii. 45, n. 
Royal Society of London, iy. 322. The 

Philosophical Transactions of, ib. 

325. 335. 337. 
Rifams, epistles of, iii. 55. 
liubbi, the Parnaso Italiano of, ii. 158. 

iii, 261. 
flubens, Alberl, on the Roman cos- 
tume, ir. 68, 
(iucellai, the ' Bees' of, an imitation of 

Yirgil's fourth Georgtc, |. 328. 
Rudbeck, Olans, i¥, 41. 
Rueda, Lope de, Spanish plays of, i. 

343, 344. 
Ruel, John, i. 264. Hia translation of 

Dioscorides, on bolany 366, <De 

natur& stirpium', ib. 
Ruhnkenim, his praise of tfure|us, 

ii. 25, 
Rumphius, herbarinm Amhoinense of, 

ii. 336. 
Rutgersius, ' Yari» Lectiones' of, iii. 9. 
Ruysch, Dutch physician, iv. 340. 
Rymer on tra|[edy, iv. 308. His * Fce- 

dcra,' ib. 

Saavkd^, iii. 209. 
Sabinus, George, ii. 209, 
Sacehetti, Kalian novelist, i. 1^7. 
Sachs, Hans, German dramatic poet, i. 

244. 333. 345, n. 
Sackville's Induction to the Mirrour of 

Magistrates, ii. 189. 230. His 'Gor- 

boduc,' 229. 
Sacy, M, de, French author, iv, 83, 
Sadler, Sir Ralph, i. 269. 
Sadolet, Gardiniil, reputation of, i. 210. 

253, 254, n.iii. 16. Observationa of, 

i. 285, n. 351, n. 371. His strict 

piety, ii. 60. 
3aint Evremond, de, tasteful poetry of, 

iv. 288. 
Sainl Real, the abb^ de, iv. 95, n, 
^ainte Marthe, orSammartbaous, Latin 

poet, ii. 210. iv. 254. His ^Paedo- 

trophia' ii. 210, n. 
^les^ St. Francis de, iii. 74, 75. 



Salfi, references to, 111. 261. 266. S63. 
364.4V. 285. 

Salisbury, John of, i. 145. 

Sallo, Denis de, iv. 298, 299. 

Sailust, ii. 317. 

Salmasius, Claudius, erudition of, iii. 
10. His *Pliniana) Exercitationes,' 
and others works, 11. iv. 59. De 
Lingua Hellenistica, iii. 5. 

Salvator Rosa, Satires of, iv. 230. 

Salviant's ' Animalium aquatilinm his- 
torla,'ii.291, 

Saiviati, his attack on Tasso, entitled 
L'Infarinato, ii. 264. 

Salvini, iii. 260. 

Samaritan Pentateuch, the, iv. 43. 

Sanehez, Thomas, works of, ii. 97. \\U 
188. 

Sancroft, archbishop, his ' Fur prsdes- 
tinattts,' iv. 85, n. 

Sanctius, his Grammar, ii. 17. iv. 61. 

Sanctorius, 'de Medicina statica/ iv. 41 . 

Sanderson, an English casuist, iii. 194. 

Sandys's sermons, ii. 75. 

Sannaxarp, excellent genius of, the Ita- 
lian poet, i. ^07. 331. Latin poetry 
of Sannazarius, 339, 340, ii. 259. iv. 
254. 'Arcadln' of, i. 207, 331. ii. 269. 

Sanson, Nicolas, his maps, iv. 344. 

Santis, De, economist, iii. 21 f, 

Santeul, Latin poetry of Santolius, iv. 
255, 

Sappho, translated by Madame Dacier, 
iv. 62. 

Saracens of Spain, i. 24. 

Sarbievus, Gasimir, modern Latin poet, 
IK. 298. 300. 

Sarpi, Father Paul, ii. 288, n. His ac- 
count of the work of Bellarmin, iii. 
23, n. His writings, 25. His medical 
discoveries, 24, n, iv. 35. His reli- 
gious tenets, iii^ 25. See n. 

Sarrazin, French poet, iii. 275. 

Satire, Origin and progress of, by 
Dryden, iv, 805^ 

Savigny, De, quotations from, i. 45. 47. 

Savlle, Sir Henry, ii, 40, 47. His edi- 
tion of Chrysoslom, iii. 6. 

Saxony, the Reformation protected in, 
1,235, 

Scala, Flimlnio. iii. 306. 

Scaliger, Josenh, critical remarks of, ii. 
13. 38. The 'Scaligerana,' 31, n. 74. 
n. 300, n. E^pitaph by Hein^ius on^ 
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3 1 . Centares on, li. 49. iii. 2 1 . < De 
emendatione temporum/ of, ii. 48. 
His knowledge of Arabic, ii. 309. iv. 
45. Latin poetry of, ii. 210, n. Gri- 
licisms by the Scaligers, ii. 74, n. 
81» D. iii. 4. gcaligerana, iv. 302. 
-, Julius Cajsar, i. 266. ii. 30. 



'De eausi» Latin® lingu®/ i. 257. 
His « Poetica,' ii. 257. 259. 

ScandiDaTia, early poetry of, i. 8. 

Scapula, bis Abridgment of Stepbens's 
Thesaurus, ii. 15. Distich on, »&., n. 
Opinions on the Lexicon of, ib., n, 

* Scarabaeus aquilam quxrit' of Eras- 
mus, i. 225. 226. 

Scarron, Abb^, the Roman comique of, 
iv. 313. 

Scheiner, the Jesuit, optical treatise by, 
iv. 41. 

Schaeffer, Peter, his inyentions in print- 
ing, i. 120. 

Scheidus, Melissus, iii. 299, 

Schlegel, Frederic, his opinion that 
liUther's report of Satanic visions 
bordered on insanity, i. 293. 

, William, his praise of Calderon, 

iii . 3 1 1 , Hiftcriticisms on Shakspeare, 
ii. 236. iii, 334. 344. 

Schmidt, Erasmus, observations of, ii. 
77. His Pindar, iii. 6. 

Scholastic treatises, ii. 87. Character 
of certain, iii. 188. 190. 

Schools, cathedral and conventual, 
under Charlemagne and his succes- 
sors, i. 5, n. State of English schools 
in the time of Henry VIH., i. 268. 
English, institutions a^d regulatiODs 
of, ii. 36. 

Science. State of, U 356, iii. 191 . iv. 1 . 
Lord Bacon 'dc augmcntis scientia- 
rum,' iiv 99, et seq, Hobbes's chart 
of human, 171. Institutions for the 
advancement of, iv. 320. 

Scioppius, Gaspar, controversies of, iii. 
12. His philological works, t&. iv. 61. 

Scot, his 'Discovery of Witchcraft,' ii, 
.37.41.84. 

— r— of Scotstarvet, Latin elegies of, uv, 

301. 
Scotland, state of classical learning in, 
i. 269. ii. 40. Latin poets, of^ m^ 
301. Calvinistsof, ii. 121. 
Scolt, Sir Walter, iv. 24X. 



Scotti, his 'Monarchia Solipsorum,' iii. 
392. 

Scottish dialect, ancient poems in the, 
i.208. 

Scotus, Duns, Barbarous character of 
his sophistry, ii. 34, n. 87. 

ilrigena, John, his mysticism, i. 

7. 146. 

Scriptures, Holy, first printed Bible, i. 
120. Erasmus'sNevrTestament,214. 
228. Tyndale*s New Testament. 286. 
English Bible under the authority of 
James L, iii. 78. Italian versions, i. 
286. The Vulgate, ii. 85. Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Chaldaic text, i. 247. ii. 
300. iv. 42. The PcDtaleuch in Sa- 
maritan characters, 43. Masoretic 
text, and vowel points, ib. The De- 
calogue, iii. 193. Translation of part 
of, into Greek hexameters, iv. 64. 
i£thiopic New Testament, i. 369. 
The Hebrew chronology, iv. 70. Ex- 
positions of Scripture, ii. 81. iv. 104. 
Latin versions and Romish editions, 
ii. 86. Critical histories of, iv. 103, 
104. Protestant editions of. ii. 86. 
Poliglott Bible of Alcala, i. 248. Ver- 
sions of, into modern languages, ii. 
86. Forty-eight editions of the Bible 
prohibited by Rome, 315. See also i. 
136, 263, n, ii. 113. 118, iv. 338. 

Scud^ri, Mademoiselle de, her ro- 
mances, iii. 388. 390. Iv. ^36. 3i2. 

Seba, Adeodatus, ii. 209. 

Sebonde, Baimond de, ii. lOT., 

Secundns, Latin poems of, ii. 21K 

Sedano, his.Parnaso Espafiol, ii. 172, 
iii, 267, 

Segneri, Paolo, iv. 100. 287. 

Segrais, pastoral poetry of, iv. 236. His 
novels, 314. 'Segraisiana,' etc. 302. 
307. 

Segnier, President, library of, iv. 52. 
Seie«ntisti, writers of the sixteenth 
century, iii. 260. 

Selden, his treatise ' de Jure natural! 
juxta Hebrffios," iii. 194, 195. iv. 44. 
His Table-Talk, iii. 201. His Con- 
troversy on fisheries, the Mare libe- 
rum sive clansum, 231. His ' Arun-r 
delian marbles,* iii: 18. His Tables 
talk, 71, n. 

ScU-defcncc, iii. 228. 

Seneca, ii, 526, 227. 347. iii. 197, 1.98, 
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Sensation, Hobbei'f theory of, ili. 157. 

Sensibility, tJniTersal, theory of Gam- 
panella, iU. ft4. 

Sergardi, satire of, iv. 953. 

S^lio, li. 284. 

Serra, Antonio, iii. 200. 

Serrelas, tenets and works of, i. 289. 
Put to death at Geneva, IL 68. 70. 
ili. 60. Account of his ' GhrisUa- 
nismi ResUtutio,' li. 68, n. ir. 35, 
36, n. 

Seven Champions of Christendom, by 
Johnson, li. 274. 

S4vign6, Madame de. Letters of, iv. 
289. Her talent, ib. Want of sen- 
sibility, 289, n. Colloquial style of, 
303. 

Shadweirs plays, immoral, i?. 281, 282. 

Shakspeare, William, his poems, * Ve- 
nus and Adonis,' ii. 194. 238. * Lu- 
crece/ ib. His life and early plays, 
ii. 237, etc. Few obliterations by 
Shakspeare, nor any by Lope de 
Vega, ii. 219. His sonnets, iii. 288. 
His plays : - Twelfth Night, 322. 
Merry Wives of Windsor, 323. iv. 
271. Measure for Measure, ii. 231. 
268. iii. 324. King Lear, 326. Timon 
of Athens, ib. Pericles, ii. 238. iii. 
327. The Historical plays, 11. 244. 
Julius Gssar, iii. 328. 329. Antony 
and Cleopatra, ib. Goriolanus, ib. 
Richard I|. 332. His other plays, 
327. 330. 331. 332. 334. Henry YI. 
whence taken, ii. 233. 238. Comedy 
of Errors, ii. 238. iv. 273. Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream, ii. 240. Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, 239. Love's^ 
Labour Lost, ib. Taming of the' 
Shrew, 240. Romeo and Juliet, 242. 
Merchant of Venice, 245. iii. 86. iv. 
278. As You Llkeit, ii. 246. Hisretire- 
ment and death, iii. 330. Greatness 
of his genius, ii. 111. iii. 330. His 
judgment, 331. His obscurity of 
style, 332. His popularity, 333. Cri- 
tics on his dramas, ib. Dryden's re- 
marks on, 333, n. 350, n. See also, 
ii. 232, n. 236. 256. 268, iv*259. 261 . 

Sharrock, 'deofficiis,' etc I v. 173. 381. 

Shirley, his comedy of ' The Gamesters/ 
m. 355. iv. 280. 

Sibiiet, Thomas, the 'Art po6tique ' of, i. 
355. His Ipbigenia of Euripides, 345. 



Slena> the RoBi of, ii. 311. < 

Sidonius, obseryatloiis of, i. 16, 17. 
Sigonius, works of, I. 258, n. 18. < De 
Consolatione,' 29. On the Athenian 

polity, 45. On Roman antiquity, 42. 

' De jure dvium Rom.' and * de jare 

Italie,' 44. 
Silvester's translation of the Creatton, 
or La Semaine, by Du Bartas, ii. 

184. Poem ascribed to, 198. 
Simon, le p^e, iv. 90. 104. 338. 
SioniU, Hebraist, iv. 43. 45. 
Sirmond, historian, iii. 70. 
Sismondi, criticisms of, iii. 311. 383. 
Sixtus v., ii. 30. 85. 301. 309. The 

Sistine Bible, 85. 
Skelton's rhymes, i. 247. 346. 
Smetius, Martin, iii. 17. 
Smigleclus, logician, iv. 107. 
Smith, professor at Cambridge, i. 268. 

, Adam. ili. 256. 

Snell, Willlbrod, his Cyclometricus, iv. 

8. On refraction, 28. 
Soclnian heresy, i. 389. ii. 69. The 

Socinians in England, iv. 87. 91. ii. 

69. 
Socinus, Lttlius, i. 289. ii. 69. 

, Faustus, 11. 69. iii. 58. 

Solids, the ratio of, iv. 6. 
Solinus, hU ' Polyhistor,' iii. 11. 
Soils, Antonio de, * Conquest of Mexico' 

by, Iv. 345. 
Solon, iii. 228. 
Sonnets, Italian, ii. 156. 158. 159. 161, 

n. 162, n. 164, n. Iv. 228. 231. 

French, ii. 186. Of Milton, ill. 297. 

Of Shakspeare, 288. Of Drum- 

mood of Hawthornden, 291. Of the 

Earl of Stirling, ib. Construction of , 

292, n. 
Sophocles, Iv. 241.246. 315. 
Sorbonne, the, I. 183. ii. 87. Iv. 82. 

105. 
Soto, Peter, confessor to Charles V., i. 

294. ii. 66, n. 

, Barabona de, 11. 175. 

Soto, Dominic, ' de justittA,' ii. 103. 
Soul, the, Iii. 142. Iv. 114. 115. 163. 
' Soul's Errand,' the, early poem, ii. 

193. 
Soath, Dr. sermons of, iv. 85. 10?. 
Southampton, Lord, friend of Shak- 
speare, ii. 238. 
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Soatheni, btt FdM DiwoTery, i?. S80. 
Oroonoko, ib, 

Soothey, Mr., his edition df Htives, i. 
246. Remarks of, ii. 176, n. 

Soothwell^, Rol^eft, the Jesuit, poems 
of, ii. 193. 

Spain, dramatic produetions of, i. 205. 
343. ii. 218. Hi. 305, 306. Poets of, 
i. 186. 389. ii. 172. ill. 267. Defects 
of Spanish poetry, 270. Gastilian 
poetry, it. 172—17*. Epic poets, ii. 
176. PersecQtion for religion, in, i. 
290. Prose writers of, iii. 364. Ger- 
vantes, 383. Library of the fiscurial 
palace, ii. 309, n. iv. 47. Of Alcala 
and Salamanca, ii. 309. Theologians, 
and editors of Scriptare In, i. 248. 
Loyola and the Jesuits of, ii. 56. 
Philologists and literati of, 264. 352. 
Metophysicians of, iii. 82. Philip II. 
and the Inquisition, ii. 54. 78. 81. 
172. Prohibited books, 315. See also 
i. 136. iy. 291. 

SoTcreign, and sovereign power, the, 
iii. 2H, 215. 

Spanheim,.Ezekiel, iv. 60. 68, 69. 

'Speculum humans salvationis,' the, i. 
119. 

Spee, Geitnan poet, iii. 277. 

Spencer de Leglbus Hebrsornm, iv. 
842. 

Spener, writings of, iv. 90. 

Spenser, Edmund, his school of poetry, 

' i. 240. iii. 280. 28 1 . His * Shepherd's 
Calendar,' ii. 190. His <Epithala- 
mium,' 194. The 'Faery Queen/ 
200-207. His style, 203. 205.. His 
allegories, 205. Compared with 
Ariosto, 202. His political works, 
256. 

Sperone Speroni, his tragedy of Ganace, 
]. 342. 351. 

Spiegel, Duth poet, his Works, ill. 
279. 

Spinosa, ii. 89. The 'Tractatus theo- 
logico politicus* of, iv. 90. Ethics 
or moral System, of, 140. 145. 150. 
174. MeUphysics, of, 141. < de Deo,* 
by, 144—145. His character, etc. 
150. Treatise on Politics, by, 206, 
Of a Monarchy, 208, 

Spiritual dramas, i. 205. 

Spredgel, medical remarks of, iy ^« 
41, n. 330.341. ' ^'' 



St. Yincent, Gregory, geometry of, 
iv. 8. 

Staelt Madame de, her Gorinne, i. 69. 
Observations of on Romeo and Juliet, 
ii. 242. 

Stampa, Gaspara, ii. 160. Anasllla, 
161. 

Stanley,Thomas, his ^History of Ancient 
Philosophy,' iv. 65. 108. His edition 
of iEschylus, ib. 

Star-chamber, the, ii. 316. 

Stationer's Company founded in 1555, 
ii. 316. 

Statins Achilles, or Estaco, ii. 10. 

Statius, Thebaid of, ii. 257. iy. 239. 

Statistics, writers on, Iv. 223. Statistical 
topography, iii. 204. 

Steele, his Conscious Lovers, iv. 284, n. 

Steevens, commentator on Shakspeare, 
ii. 233, n. 238. iii. 389. 333. 

Stephens, Henry, his erudition, ii. 11. 
His press celebrated, 12. Life of, by 
Maittaire, ib. n. By Almeloveen and 
other biographers, ib. n. His Thesau- 
rus Lingua) Latin®, i. 262. ii. 13. 
His own testimony on various lexi- 
cons, i. 261. ii. 13, n. Scopula's 
abridgment of the Thesaurus of, 14, 
Dies in poverty, 15. His philological 
works, 24. 265. Epigrams, 210. 
Forbid to print, 315. Various Obser- 
vations of, i. 261, n. 

, Robert, the Novum Testa- 

mentum Grscum, etc., etc. edited 
by,ii. 15, n. 85. iii. 16. 

Stevinus, Simon, his Statics, ii. 285, 286. 

Stewart, Dugald, Metaphysical works 
of, ii. 100. 128. ill. 107. 140, n. 145, 
n. 146. 157. 167, n. 252, 258. 255. 
258. 259. Iy. 159. 161. 165. 198, et 
passim. 

Stifelius. Michael, ii. 275. 276. iy. 3. 

Still, John, i. 348. ii 229. 

Stillingfleet, polemical writings of, iv. 
80. 86. 104. 165. 

Stirling, Earl of, sonneto of, |ii. 291. 
His poem of ' Domesday,' ib. n. 

Stockwood, John, his ' Progymnasma 
Scholasticum,' ii. 38, n. 

Strada, Famianus, iii. 12. The ' Infamla 
Famiani'ofScioppius, 13. His 'Pro- 
lufiiones Academics,' 364. 
Stvigelius, Loci Theologici of, ii. 80. 
Stf072i, poem on chocolate by, iv. 253. 
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Strype, John, his Life of Smith, i. 269. 
Remarl£8of, ii. 117. 

Starm, Johm, his treatise on Edaeation, 
i. 266. 268. 

Suard, remarlis of, ii. 227, n. 

Saarez of Granada, his treatise ' de Le« 
gibus.' iii. 188. Titles of his ten books, 
ib. His perpetual quotations, 190. 
His Metaphysical Disputations, 81. 
His theory of government, 206. His 
vorlt of laws, 207. 222. 

Suckling, Sir John, poetry of, iii. 294. 

Soidas, proverb quoted from, i. 151. 
His lexicon, 175. 

Sun, spots of the, discovered by Har- 
riott, Fabricius, and Scheiner, iv. 16. 
Us revolution round its axis, ib. 

Supremacy over the Church, question 
of, iii. 56, et ieq. Remarks on regal 
supremacy, 59. 

Surrey, Earl of, his style of poetry de- 
scribed, i. 334. The introducer of 
blank verse, 336. 

Swammerdam, naturalist, iv. 329. On 
Insects, ib. 

Swift, Dean, iv. 314. His <TaIe of a 
Tub,* i. 349. iv. 320. 

Switzerland, the Reformation begun by 
Zwingle at Zurich, i, 235. Doctrines 
of the protestants of, ii. 67. Theolo- 
gians of, 76. 

Sydenham, Dr., iv. 341. 

Sydney, Sir Philip, ii. 153. 231. His 
* Arcadia,' ii. 254. 272. iv. 55. * De- 
fence of Poesie,' ii. 192. 255. 267. 
Poems of, 193, n. iv. 304. 

, Algernon, his Discourses on 

Government, iv. 212. 

Sylburgius, his Greek grammar, ii. 16. 

, his Aristotle and Dionysius, 

ii. 19. 

Sylvius, Dutch physician, iv. 30. 341. 

* Syntagma Philosophlcum, of Gassendi, 
iv. 112.117. 118. 159. 

Syphon, power of the, iv. 25. 

Syriac version of the Bible, iv. 45, The 
Maronite college of Mt. LIbanus, ib. 

Tacitus his < Annals, i. 211. ii. 317. 

tipsius's edition of, ii. 4. Savile's 
. translation of, 40. Commentary on, 

iv. 365. Davanzati*s translation of, 

il. 249. 
Talnmd, the study of the, iv. 44, 



Talon, Omer, * Imtitationes OraUnriai' 

of. il. 265. 

Tansiilo, Italian poet, ii. 158. His <U 
Balia,' 158, n. 

Tartaglia, Nicolas, his solution of cubic 
equations in algebra, i. 357. ii. 274. 
His mechanics, 284. 

Tasso, Bernardo, his 'Amadigt' ii. 164. 
Celebrated sonnet by, ib., n. 

Tasso, Torquato, the ' Gierosalemme 
Liberata' of, ii. 166, et seq. 263. iv. 
239. Comparison of, with Homer and 
Virgil, ii. 167. 170. And with 
Ariosto, 168. 171. 263. Excellence 
of his style, 168. 247. His conceite, 
168. Defects of the poem, 169. His 
peculiar genius, ib. The 'Aminta' 
of, 215. His 'Torrismond,' a tragedy, 
214. 

Tassoni, his Observations on Petrarch^ 
etc. iii. 363. 'Secchia Rapita' of, 
264. iv. 59. 253. 

Tauler's sermons, German, iii. 72. See 
also, iii. 89. 

Taurellus, Nicholas, his ' Alpes Csss,' 
11. 89, ib. n. 

Tavernier, his travels in the East, iv. 
345. 

Taylor, Jeremy, ill. 46. 51. His * Dis- 
suasive from Popery,' iv, 79. 104. 
Sermons of, ill. 73. Devotional writ- 
ings of, ib. His ' Ductor dubitan- 
tium,' iv. 171. 179. 186. Its charac- 
ter an4 defects, 171. His ' Liberty of 
Prophesying,' iii, 61. Boldness of 
his 4octrine, 62, His defence of 
toleration, 66. Effect of his trea- 

. tise, 68, Its defecte, 69, His De- 
fence of Episcopacy, ib. iv. 304. 

, Brook, Contemplatio Philoso- 

phioa of, iii, 139, n. 

Telemachus, F6nelon's, iv. 315. 

Telescope, invention of the, iv. 27. 
Dutch, or spying-glasses. ib. 

Telesio, Bernard, ii. 90. iii. 83, 84, 
97, 

Temple, Sir William, iv. 66. 308. His 
defeqce of Antiquity, 311. 

Tepneman, on the origin of modern 
philosophy, i. ^1, n. 

Tcpel, his history of the Cartesian 
philosophy, iv. 119. 

Terencev his comedies printed as verse, 
i. 215. Editions of, ii. 1. 
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Test! , imitator of Horace, iif . 267. 

TeaioDic languages, the, i. 100. 

Tbeatre, i. 169. The French stage, ii. 
226, n. etc. The early English 
drama, i. 347. ii. 228. 229, etc. See 
also Italian, French, and English 
dramatic writers, nominalim. Thea- 
tres in Paris, il. 228. Theatres, 
London, ii. 231. iii. 320. 321. Closed 
by the parliament, 322. Extant Eng- 
lish Mysteries, i. 168. See Drama. 

Theobald, commentator on Shakspeare, 
iii. 333. 

Theodore, archbishop, i. 4. 

Theodositts, Code of the emperor, 1. 47 . 
iv. 394. 

Theocritus, i. 175. ii. 191, 216. 

TheQlogia Moralis of Escobar, iii. 188. 

Theological literature, Historyof.ii.51. 
iii. 22. iv. 71. 98. 102. Change in 
the character ot iv. 90. Expositions 
in theology, ii. 81. iv. 103. 

Theology, system of, i. 10. 110. Pub- 
lic schools of, in Italy, i. 15. Contro- 
versial, ii. 41. 79. Soholastio method 
of, 80. 

Theophrastus, ii, 288. Lectures by 
Duport on, iv. 64. His Characters, 
194. 

Theophrastus, Dioscorides, and other 
ancient writers on botany, i, 366. 
367. Ii. 288. 

Theosophists, iii. 89, 

Theresa, St., mysticism of, iii. 74^ 

Thermometer, the, iv. 326. 

Thibault, king of Navarre, troubadour, 
i. 26. 

Thomists, the, ii. 67. 87. See Aquinas. 

Thomson, Dr., iv. 330. 

Tbouars, M. du Petit, ii. 296. 

Thuanus, M. de Thou, iii. 14^ iy. 52, 

Thucydides, editors of, i, 266. ii^ 4. 
iv. 66. 

Tibaldeo, Italian poet, i. 180. 

THIotson, Archbishop, iii. 47. iv. 86. 
87. His sermons, iii, 54, n. iv. 103, 

Tiedemann, remarks of, i, 11, n. 

Tintoret, paintings of, ii. 171. 

Tiraboschi quoted, i. 45. 68. 259. ii. 
29. iii. 359, 362, et passim. 

* Titus Andronicus,' not a play of Sbak- 
speare's* ii. 238. 

Toleration of religions, ii. 124. iy ofi. 
66, 66, ' ^ 



Toletus, the Jesuit, his ' Siimma ca- 
suum consctentis,' iii. 188. 

Tolomei, Claudio, ii. 159. 166. 

Tonelli, bis notes on Poggio, 1. 66, n. 

Torelli, his tragedy of Merope, ii. 214. 

Torrentius, bis Horace, iii. 8. 

Torricelli high merit of, iii. 360, His 
hydraulics, iv. 25, 

Tortus, Matthew, iii. 23, 

Tostatus, Alfonsus, i. 136, 

Totters Miscellanies, i. 312. |i. 187, 

Tournefort. His Siemens de la Bota- 
nique, iv. 331. 333. 

Toussain, eminent scholar, i. 263. 

TQutain, his ' Agamemnon,' from Se- 
neca, ii. 226. 

Tragedy, Italian, i. 341. ii. 213. iii. 
304. Spanish, ii. 221. French, ii. 
225, iii. 313. Iv. 257, et seq. Eng- 
lish, iii. 326^ et seq. Ancient Greek, 
iv. 241 , 246, et passim. Rymer on 
Tragedy, 308. Criticisms on certain 
tragedies, ib. See Drama, and names 
of dramatic authors. 

Translating, Dryden on the art of, iv. 
307. 

Transubstantiation, controversy on, i. 
10. 

Travels, early writers of, i. 209. Later 
writers of, iv. 345. 

Treaties, public, iii. 236. 237. 250. 
Truces and conventions^ 261. 

Tremellius, ii. 86. 300. 

Trent, the Council of, i. 291. ii. 60. 62, 
n. 66. 77, 86. 315. iii. 25. 

Trinitarian controversy, the, ii. 67. iv« 
87, 88, 

Triquero, Spanish dramatist, ii. 221. 

Trissino, principles of bis ' Italia ti- 
berata,' i. 287. His epic poem in- 
sipid, and the origin of blank verse, 
328. 

Tristan, the ' Marianne' of, iii. 319« 

Trithemius, 'Annates Hirsargienses' of» 
i. 119. 

Troubadours, and Provencal poets, U 
25. 26. 

* Troye, Kecueil des Histoires de,' b| 
QBiXton, i. 125, 

Truth, intuitive, iii. 148, 

Turamini, * de legibus,' ii, 149. 

Turberville, poems of, ii. 194. 

Turenne. Marshal, iv. 76. 101, 

* Turkish Spy,* the, iv. 318, 
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Turks, flfatory of the, ill. 376. The 
Turkish language, iv. 46. 

Turnebas, I. 264. His translations of 
Greek classics into Latin, ii. 6. His 
•Adyersaria,' 6. Montaigne's cha- 
racter of, t'ft. His reputation, IJ. His 
• Ethics of Aristotle,' 50. 

Turner, Dr. his New Herbal, ii. 29J. 
His * Avium praecipuarura historia.' 
I. 367. 

Tnrpin, romance of 'Charlemagne/ 
by, 178. * 

Turrecremata, Joannes de, his Expia- 
oatio in psalterium, i. 135. 

Tycho Brahe, his Mundane System, ii. 
282, ei seq. His discovery as to the 
path of comets, ii. 283. iv. 14. 

Tyndale's. the first English version of 
the New Testament, i. 286. 

Tyrwhiit's observations on Chaucer, i. 
337. 

Twining on the Poetics of ArlstoUe, ii. 
261. 



Uri^ d', his romance of ' Astrte/ ill. 
388. iv. 236.^16. 

Usher, Archbishop, lij. 69. Forms the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
iv, &1. His * Annals of the Old Tes- 
tament,' 70. HIsChroBoiogy, ib. 



Ubaldi, Guldo, ii. 284. 

Udai, Nicholas, i. 347. His comedy of 
* Ralph Roister Foister,' 348. 11. 229. 

Understanding, Malebranche of the 
Esprit pur, or, Iv. 131. Locke's 
Essay, 117. 156. 

Unitarians, Polish and German, iv. 87. 

Universal character, on a, iv. 165. 

, Ideas, question of the reality 

of, i. 11. How formed, iv. 147. 

Universities :- Origin of thai of Paris, 
i. 9. Its succession of early profes- 
sors, 11,1 2. Collegiate foundations, 
not derived from the Saracens, 13. 
Cordova and Granada possessed gym- 
nasia rather than universities, i5. Of 
Oxford, 12. Its great men, ib. n. 11. 
308. iv. 64. Of Germany, I. 229. 
236. 266. lUlian universities, 11. 30. 
308. Of Leyden, ii. 308. iv. 46, 46. 
118. Of Altdorf and Helmstadt, Hi. 
82. OfCopenhagen. 1.266. Of Prus- 
sia, L ib. Of Scotland^ II. 40. 102. 
308. Lectures of Professors, i. 267. 
iil. 81. SUte of, in the seventeenth 
century, iv. 49. 
Urban VIII. Hatthet Barberini, iil. 28. 

299. 300. 
Urbino, Francis, duke of, il. 45. 



Vacaeito in 1149 ton^t at Oxfoitf, I. 

13, n, 
Vaillairt, his travels and medals, Iv. 

1 Mam 

Valdes, a Spanish teacher of the Re- 
formation; i. 290. 

Valerianus, * de infellctUle Jitterato- 
rum,' i. 253, n. 

Valla, Laurentlus, criticisms of. 1. 114, 
116.262.367. 

Valle, Pletro della, his Travels, iv. 47. 

Valine, pamphlet of, Ii. 84. 

Valois, Henry, iv. 63. 

Vaabrugh, Sir John, dramas of, iv. 
272. 283. 

Vanini, Lncilio, ill. 76. Burnt at Pa- 
ris, ib. 

Varefal, his dialogues, the * Ereolano,' 
ii. 262. Praise of Dante above Ho- 
mer by, 263. 

Varenios Syntatis Grece lingu« of. i. 
261. 

Varignon, M. * Non velle M^nlque' by, 

Varoli, the ' Anatomia ' of, ii. 298. 

Vasa, Gustavus, i. 275. 

Vasari, his paintings in the SIstine 

chapel, U. 58. 
Vasquez, law writer, il. 155. 
Vassan, de. MM. collect the 'Scafiger- 

aaasecunda,'il. 31.n. 
Vatable, Professor of H^rew, i. 263. 
Vatican, library of the, 11. 309. 
Taugelas, M.de, Remarks on the French 

language by, ill. 372. iv. 291. 
Vaumori^re, de, iil. 389. 

Vaux. Lord Nicholas, poet. i. 334. u. 
187. 

Vega, Garclhisso de la, 1. 330. ii. 172. 

, Lope dc, Spanish plays of, il. 

175. n. 218. ill. 305, 306. His fer- 
tility, ii. 219. Vereificalion, «>. Po- 
poJarity, 220. Comedy, ib. Tragedy, 
221. Spiritual plays of, 223. 

Vegetable productions, on, ii. 293. 

Vegius, Maphsus, i. 152. ii. 259. 
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Velasquez, Hittory of Siianish iN>elry 
by, ti. 176. 

Veldek, Henry of, i. 29. 

Velthnysen, *de jiwti et decori,' e(c. iv. 
174. 

Venice, contest of Pope, Paul V. wHh, 
ili. 24. Republic of, iii. 210. iv. 209. 
211. 

Venus, transit of, orer tbe lun, iv. 2d. 
Phases of, 21. 

Veracity, iv. 19e. 

Verdier, BIbliothique Fran^iie by, ii. 
965, 314. 

Vergara, Greelc Grammar of, i. 261. 
ii. 16. 

Vertunien, Francis, ii. 31. n. 

Vesallus 'de corporis humani fabrica/ 
i. 364. His anatomical discoveries, 
ib. il. 297. His disgrace and death, 
i. 365. See also, iv. 35. 

Vesputio, or Vespucci, Aroerico, his 
discoveries, i. 210. 

Vettori, Pietro, edition of Giceronis 
opera by, 1. 257. His Greek erudi- 
tion, 259. Variffi lectiones of, ii. 6. 
n. Huet's opinion of, 7. 9. 

Viaud, or Tb^opblle, poet, ill. 275. 

Vicente, Gil, dramas of, i. 205. 344. 

Vico, Eneas, ii. 47. 310. 

Victor Vitensis, edition by Cbiflet of, 
iv. 298. 

Victoria, Francis A, Relectiones theolo- 
gies of, ii. 150. 

Victoria ofFeltre,i. 68. 

Victorius, Petnu. See Vettori. 

Vida, of Cremona, LaUn poet, i. 339, 
Iv. 254. 'Ars poetica' of, il. 250. 

Vidus Vidius, anatomist, i. 365. ii. 298. 

Vieta [Francis Viete] his repoUtion as 
an algebraist, i. 358—360. Ii. 276. 
His malhematical woriu, iv. 8. His 
algebra, 10. 

Vieussens, his Nenrographia Universa- 
lis, iv. 340. 

Vigor, or Vigerlus, de Idiotismis, Iii. 4. 

Vigilius Tapsenais, Iv. 298. 

Vigneul-Harville, or M. D'Argonne, 
iv. 290. 293, n. His Melanges de 
Litt6rature, 302. 

Vignola, his Perspective, ii. 284. 

Villedieu, or Des Jardins, Madame, iv. 
313. 

Villegas, Manuel Estevan de, ill. ^^n 

Villon, French poet, i. 165. ^^' 



Vincent de Beanvais, i. 92. 
Vincentins Lirinensis, iii. 45, n. 52. 
Vinci, ILeonardo da, painter, I. 173. 

364. 
Viner, Abridgment of law by, iv. 226. 
Vinnigs, commentary of, ii. 145. iii. 222. 
Virgil, Eclogues of, ii. 236. His iEneld, 

ii. 177. iv. 239. 243. 296. Continua- 
tion by Maphams i. 153. ii. 259. 

Caro's 'Italian translation, ii. 166. 

His Georgics, iv. 254, 255. Tassa 

compared with, ii. 167. 170. 215. 

Camo^ns compared with, 177. S^e 

also, ii. 258. iv. 307. 

, Polydore, i. 184. 185. 

Viseonti, contributor to the Biographie 

Universelle, iv. 69, n. 
Vitelli, Corneiio, i. 183, 184. 
Vitello, optics of, i. 88. 356. ii. 283. 
Vitiis sermonis, de, treatise by G. Vos- 

sins, iii. 14. 
Vives, ethical writings of, i. 262. 314. 
Viviani, solutiOD of the area of the 

cycloid by, iv. 8. 321. 
Voet, Gisbert, Dissertationes Theolo- 

gic» of, iii. 7 1 . His controversy with 

Descartes, 154. 
Voiture, letters of, iii. 130. 368. 369. 

Poetry of, 275. iv. 288. 293, n. 305. 
Voltahre, sarcasms of, iii. 369. Remarks 

of, ii. 166. 176. iv. 150. 157. 346. 

Hto poetry, iv. 236. His dramatic 

works, 285. His style, 288, 289. 
Volkelins, ' de vera Rellgione,' iii. 54. 
Vondel, Dutch writer of tragedy, iii. 

278, 279. 
Vossius, Gerard, philological works, etc. 

of, ii. 17, n. Ui. 12. 14., etc. iv. 60. 

* Historia Pelagiana,' by, iii. 52, n. 
, Isaac, his Catullus, and Pom- 

ponius Mela, iv. 60. His ' Aristar- 

chus,' 62. 
Voyages, early writers of, i. 209. 370. 

Ii. 302. iv. 46, 47. English voyages 

of discovery, ii. 304. Iv. 345. 

Wage, poems of, i. 28. 

Wakefield Robert, lectures at Gam- 
bridge by, 1. 267. 

Waldis, Burcard, German fabulist, ii, 
186. 

Waller, his versification, iii. 292. Iv. 
240. 250. His panegyric on Crom- 
well, 238. See also, ii. 273. 
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Wallis, hU< History of Algebra/ tv. 10. 

His * lostitatio Logics/ 107. 321. 
Walpole, IIorace> il. 27 f. Correspon- 
dence ot iii. 368. iy. 289. 
Walton, Isaac, his Complete Angler, 
iv. 309. 

, Brian Polyglott of, iv. 342. • 

WAr, the Rights of, treatises on, ii. 
162. 153. iii. 212. 222. 226* 228. 
241. 242. 243.244. 
Warburton, Bishop, iii* 47. His com- 
ments on Shalcspeare, 333. Remarks 
of, iv. 98. 111. 
Warner, his * Albion's England,' ii. 

194. 
Warton, Dr., on the French versions of 
Latin authors, i. 60^ 61, n. Criti- 
cisms of, i. J 66. 246. 347. ii. 265. 
iii. 303. 
Wealth of Nations, iii. 209. iv. 220. 
Webbe, his Discourse of English poetry, 
ii* 37. 191.266. 

, his travestie of the Shepherd's 

Kalendar, ii. 198. 
Webster, dramatist, his 'Duchess of 
Halfy,' iii. 356. His * Vlttoria Co- 
rombona, 357. * Appius and Vir- 
ginia,' ib. 
Weller's Greek grammar, iii. 5. 
Wenceslas, critique on Rotrou's iii. 

319. 
Werder, German translator of Ariosto 

and Tasso, iii. 2Wt 
Werner, his ancient geometrical ana- 
lysis restored, i. 356. 
Wesley, remark by, iii. 94, n. 
Wessel of Groningen, i. 142. 
Westminster school, Greek taught in, 

i. 268, n. ii. 36. 
Whateley, Archbishop, his Elements of 

Logic, iii. 129, n. 169, n. 179, n. 
Whetstone, plays by, ii. 231. 
Wheweli, Mr., remarks of, ii. 287. n. 
Whichcot, his tenets, iv. 86. 87. 
Whitaker, his translation of Nowell, 

etc. ii. 36. 
White, Thomas, or Albins, iv* 106. 
Whitgift, his Reply to Cartwright, ii. 
41. The Lambeth Articles by, iii. 50. 
Wicliffe. John, i. 136. 
Wicquefort, his * Ambassador,' iv. 227. 
Widmandstadt's New Testament in Sy- 
riac, ii. 300. 



WIems *de pfastlgils,' !!. 84. 
Wilkins, on the Principles of Nattirai 

Religion, Iv. 87. On a * Philosophical 

language,' 155. 287. His 'Discovery 

of a New World in the Moon,' 310. 

See also, 332 » 
William of Champeaux, his school of 

logic at Paris, i. 11. 
William, Duke of Guienne, trouba- 
dour, i. 25. 
William III. reign of, iv. 219. 220. 

222. 262* 
Willis, Dr., his Anatomy of the Brain, 

iv.339. Theory of, 34 h 
Willoughby's Natural History, ii. 291. 

iv. 327. 
Wills, alienation of property by, iii. 

232. 
Wilson's Art of Logic, i. 348* ii* 266. 

His Art of Rhetoric, ii. 252* 265. 
Wimpfeling, reputation of, i. 278. 373* 
Winterton, * Poetaj Minores' of, iii. 7. 
Wit and fancy, iii. 176. 
Witchcraft, books against the punish-' 

mentsfor, ii. 37. 41. 84. 
Wittich, his works of, iv. 119. 
Wither, George, poems of, m. 293. 
Wittenberg, the university of, i. 229* 

234. 234. il. 65. 

Witton School, Cheshire, statutes of, ii. 

37* 
Wolfs Euripides in great estimatioDr 

ii. 9. His Demosthenes, 21. n. 
Wolsey, Cardinal, i. 268. 
Wood, Anthony, his ennmeration of 

great scholars whose names render 

Oiford illustrious, i. 13, n. 267. 
Woodward, on the nutrition of plants, 

iv. 335. On geology. 837. 
World, physical theory of the, ii. 92, 

93. 
Wolton, on Modern and Ancient Learn- 
ing, i v. 66. 311. 
Wren, Sir Christopher, iv. a22. 339. 
Wright, Edward, mathemaUcian, ii. 

287. On Navigation, 306. 
Wursticius.orUrsticius, Christian, ii. 

281. 
Wyatt, Sir John, poems of, i. 334. ii. 

187. His epistle to John Poins, i. 335, 

n. 336. 
Wychertey's Plain Dealer, iv. 2W . 

Country Wife, ib. 
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XiTitR, SL Francis, Ui9i. 
Xenophon, editions and versions of, II. 

4.9* 
Ximenes, Cardinal, i. 374. ii. 309. 
Xylander, ii. 113. 

Zamoscius, de Senatu Romano, ii. 45. 

ZaroUprinteratMilan,i.l26. 132. 175. 

Zancliius, ii. 82. 

Zasius, Ulric, Professor at Fribnrg, led 
the way to more elegant jurispru- 
dence, i. 324, n. 

Zeno, i. 144. iil. 106. 

Zerbi of Verona, his work on * Ana- 
tomy/ i. 209. 

Zeunius, iii. 5. 

Zodiacus Vits, moral poem by HanzollS, 
i. 287. 

Zoology, writers on, i^ 367. ii« 288« iv* 
dO. 827. 329. 



Zoroaster, i?. 343. 

Zouch's Elementa Juris Glvilis, iii. 222. 

Zurich, the reformed religion taught by 
2wingle at, K 235. Anabaptists con^ 
dcmned at, 236, n.^and drowned in 
the lake of, ii. 70. Gesner's botanical 
garden at, 294. 

ZwingleorZuinglius, Reformer, i. 235. 
His tenets differed from Luthers, 
277. His variance with Erasmus, 282. 
Character of his writings, 294. Pub- 
lished in a fictitious name, 286. His 
death, i. 282, n. 284. ii. 22. See 
also, ii. 70. 

Zwoll, college of, i. 142. 

*,* For some names and topics, unavoid- 
ably omitted in the Index, the Rxader 
is requested to refer to the Goittbkts of 
each VoLUMB. 
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